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PREFACE 


THE importance of this remarkable work deserves to be 
doubly emphasized, for its novelty consists both in the 
results obtained and in the method by which they have 
been reached. 

How does the child think? How does he speak? 
What are the characteristics of his judgment and of 
his reasoning? For half a century the answer has 
been sought to these questions which are those which 
We meet with at the very threshold of child psychology. 
If Philosophers and biologists have bent their interest 
upon the soul of the child, it is because of the initial 
Surprise they experienced at his logic and speech. In 
Proof of this, we need only recall the words of Taine, 
9f Darwin and of Egger, which are among the first 
recorded in the science of child logic. 

I cannot give a list here of all the works that have 
appeared since that period—those of Preyer and of 
Sully, of P. Lombroso and of Ament, of Binet, of 
Stern, of Cramaussel and many others—in order to 
estimate the contribution made to the subject by Jean 

'aget. I shall try, however, to state roughly and 
*PProximately the special characteristics of his work, 
hu aS to indicate wherein consists the novelty of the 
Studies which this volume inaugurates. 
the P till now such enquiries as have be nA: 
in intelligence and language of the child have T 
Te. the main analytic. All the different forms whi 

“soning and abstraction, the acquisition and forma- 


been made into 
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tion of words and phrases may take in the child have 
been described, and a detailed and certainly serviceable 
catalogue has been made of the mistakes, errors and 
confusions of this undeveloped mentality, and of 
the accidents and deformities of the language which 
expresses it. 

But this labour does not seem to have taught the 
psychologist exactly what he wanted to know, vzz. why 
the child thinks and expresses himself in a certain 
manner; why his curiosity is so easily satisfied with 
any answer one may give or which he may give himself 
(testifying to that z'zmporteguisme which Binet con- 
sidered one of the chief characteristics of imbecile 


mentality); why he affirms and believes thi 


ngs so 
manifestly contrary to fact; 


whence comes his peculiar 
verbalism ; and how and by what steps this incoherence 


is gradually superseded by the logic of adult thought. 
In a word, contemporary research has stated the pro- 
blem clearly but has failed to give us the key for its 
solution. To the psychologist the mind of the child 
still gives an impression of appalling chaos. As M. 
Cramaussel once truly remarked : 
child is like a net-work of tangled th 
break at any moment if one tries to di 

Explanations have naturally bee 
account for such Striking facts, 
debility of the child's brain have 
would ask, does this tell us anythin 
also been laid on the insufficienc 
acquired, on the lack of skill oft 
limited contingent of associati 
imitation. True as they may be, 
these statements lead us nowhere, 

After all, the error has be 
that in examining child th. 


“Thought in a 
reads, which may 
sentangle them.” 

n forthcoming to 
The weakness, the 
been cited. But, I 
g? The blame has 
y of the experience 
he senses, on a too 
Ons, on the accidents of 
however, 


en, if I am not mistaken, 
Ought we have applied to 
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it the mould and pattern of the adult mind; we have 
Considered it from the point of view of the logician 
rather than of the psychologist. This method, excel- 
lent perhaps for establishing our first inventory, has 
yielded all it can yield, and ends only in a blind alley. 
Itenables us to straighten out the skein but it does 
not teach us how to disentangle the threads. 

M. Jean Piaget's studies offer us a completely new 
version of the child's mind. 

M. Piaget is lucky enough to be still young. He 
Was initiated into psychology at a time when the 
Superficial associationism which had more or less intoxi- 
Cated his seniors thirty or forty years back was dead 
e buried, and when vistas full of promise were open- 
eed Out before our science. For James, Flournoy and 
tg it was the dynamic and pragmatic tendency that 

unted; for Freud, psycho-analysis ; for Durkheim 
P matter whether his doctrine was sound or not) 
th recognition of the rôle played by social life in 

€ formation of the individual mind; for Hall, Groos, 
Faken the rest, genetic psychology propped up 

B iological conception of the child. 
ent Stroke of genius, M. Piaget 
good c new theories, or rather havin d 
an i Tom each, has made them all converge a P 
Eig ebria of the child's mentality. He a 
h ed a light which will help to disperse much o 

© obscurity which formerly baffled the student of 
Aid logic, 
9 you know the little problem which consists !n 
ing four equal triangles with six matches? < 
quite while one thinks of it on the flat, it appes E^ 
thins oo? so, to be insoluble ; but as We Ee 
dificult of solving it in three-dimensiona sp i s 

Y vanishes. I hope I do not misrepres 


having assimil- 
g extracted the 


mak 
first 
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Piaget’s ideas in using this simple and somewhat crude 
example to illustrate the Nature of his contributions 
to child psychology. 

Up till now we were as helpless in face of the problem 
presented by child mentality as before a Puzzle from 
which several important Pieces 
other pieces seemed to have be 
game and were impossible to place. 
relieves our embarrassment by showi 


t consist of one 
In possession of this key we 
on the flat, pieces which in 


puzzle, but of at least two. 
no longer try to arrange 


Woven on two different looms, 
placed one above the other. 
during the first years is the 
lower plane. This is the wo 
self, which attracts to him pell- 
round his wants all that is lik 
It is the plane of Subjectivity, of desires, games, and 
whims, of the Lustprinzip as Freud would Say. The 
upper plane, on the contrary, i 
by social environment, which Presses more and more 
upon the child as time goes On. It is the plane of 
objectivity, speech, and logical ide. 
plane of reality. As soon as one overloads it, it bends, 
Creaks and collapses, and the elem 

composed fall on to t 
Up with those that pr 
remain half-way, 
One can imagine 


mell and crystallizes 
ely to Satisfy these wants, 


"8 
9 much because there are elements added to o 


kt 
hought—autistic or symbolic thought, whic 
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confusion. Because each of these planes has a logic of 
its own which protests loudly at being coupled with that 
of the other. And M. Piaget, in suggesting to us with 
confirmatory proofs that thought in the child is inter- 
mediate between autistic thinking and the logical 
thought processes of the adult, gives us a general 
Perspective of child mentality which will singularly 
facilitate the interpretation of its various functions. 

This new conception to which M. Piaget leads us, 
whether in tacit or explicit opposition to current 
Opinion, could be stated (though always in very schematic 
and summary fashion) in yet another set of terms. 
Whereas, if I am not mistaken, the problem of child 
Mentality has been thought of as one of quantity, 
M. Piaget has restated it as a problem of quality. 
Formerly, any progress made in the child’s intelligence 
was regarded as the result of a certain number of ad- 
ditions and subtractions, such as increase of new 
experience and elimination of certain errors—all of 
them phenomena which it was the business of science 
to explain. Now, this progress is seen to depend first 
and foremost upon the fact that this intelligence under- 
EOes a gradual change of character. If the child mind 
5o often appears opaque to adult observation, it is not 

r wanting 


in it, not so much because it is full of holes and ex- 
Crescences as because it belongs to a diferent kind of 
h the adult 


has long since left behind him or suppressed. 

The method which in M. Piaget's hands has proved 
to be so prolific is also one of great originality. Its 
author has christened it “the clinical method.” It is, 
a fact, that method of observation, which consists in 

tting the child talk and in noticing the manner in 
Which his thought unfolds itself. The novelty consists 
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in not being content simply to record the answers given 
by the child to the questions which have been put to 
him, but letting him talk of his own accord. “If we 
follow up each of the child's answers, and then, allowing 
him to take the lead, induce him to talk more and more 
freely, we shall gradually establish for every department 
of intelligence a method of clinical analysis analogous 
to that which has been adopted by psychiatrists as a 
means of diagnosis," 

This clinical method, therefore, which is also an art, 
the art of questioning, does not confine itself to super- 
ficial Observations, but aims at capturing what is hidden 
behind the immediate appearance of things, Itanalyses 
down to its ultimate constituents the least little remark 


It does not give up the 
eS incomprehensible or 
y follows closer in chase 
drives it from cover, 
it can seize it, dissect it 
and lay bare the secret of its composition. 
method required to be 
ation of the documents 
And this is where M. 
have intervened. All 
the care with which 
by the Way in which he 


will admire 

classification, 
Before going i 
his name in a S 
As early as I91 
Studies on the 


-class biologist, 
n for PSychology, he had already made 
ogy of molluscs. 
2 (he was then only fifteen) he published 
el Jura. A little ; 


1 Arch, de Psychol., XVIIL, P. 276. 
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later, he wrote a monograph on the molluscs of the 
Valais and Leman districts. The subject of his doctor's 
thesis in 1918 was the Distribution of the different 
varieties of molluscs in the Valaisian Alps. 

It must not be supposed, however, that in collecting 
psychological material in the place of snails, and in 
ordering and labelling it with so much care, M. Piaget 
has simply turned from one hobby to another. Far 
from it. His observations are not made for the pleasure 
of making them. Even in the days when he was collect- 
ing shells on the dry slopes of the Valais mountains, his 
Only object was to discover whether there was any 
relation between the shape of those little animals and 
the altitude at which they live, between variation and 
adaptation. Still more is this so in his psychological 
work. His only aim in collecting, recording, and 
cataloguing all these different types of behaviour is 
to see the assembled materials in a clearer light, to 
facilitate the task of comparing and affiliating them 
One to another. Our author has a special talent for 
letting the material speak for itself, or rather for hearing 
it speak for itself. What strikes one in this first book 
of his is the natural way in which the general ideas 
have been suggested by the facts; the latter have not 
been forced to fit ready-made hypotheses. 

It is in this sense that the book before us may be 
said to be the work of a naturalist. And this is all the 
More remarkable considering that M. Piaget is among 
the best informed of men on all philosophical questions. 
He knows every nook and cranny and is familiar with 
every pitfall of the old logic—the logic of the text- 
books; he shares the hopes of the new logic, and is 
acquainted with the delicate problems of epistemology. 
‘But this thorough mastery of other spheres of know- 
ledge, far from luring him into doubtful speculation, 
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has on the contrary enabled him to draw the line very 
clearly between psychology and philosophy, and to 
remain rigorously on the side of the first. His work 
is purely scientific. 

If then M. Piaget takes us so far into the fundamental 
structure of the intelligence of the child, is it not because 
the questions he set himself in the first instance were 
questions of function? The writer of these lines may 
perhaps be allowed to emphasize this idea of which 
he is a particular advocate. 
fertilizes the structural questio. 
better than any other Way. It alone gives full signifi- 
cance to the details of mechanism, because it sees them 
in relation to the whole machine. So it may well be 
because he began with the questions: ** Why does the 
child talk? What are the functions of 


M. Piaget has been led to such fertile 
conclusions. 


The functional question 
n, and states the problem 


language?" that 
observations and 


, 
to say nothing of 
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as we would have wished. The Institut Rousseau has, 
it is true, given birth to some remarkable works, such 
as L'Instinct combatif by M. Bovet, the director, such as 
the patient investigations made by Mlle Descceudres 
on child language; our students too have often col- 
laborated in research, and have constantly taken part 
in experiments. It is only since M. Piaget's arrival, 
however, that a union closer than could ever have been 
hoped for has been achieved between the most rigorous 
Scientific research and an initiation of the students to 
the psychology of the child. 

Having therefore witnessed for two years the con- 
Summate skill with which my colleague has utilized and 
directed his developing powers in tracking down the 
quarry with which he has presented us in so masterly 
a fashion, I feel it both a privilege and a duty to express 
my sincere admiration for his work. 


E. CLAPAREDE. 


FOREWORD 
TO THE FIRST EDITION 


THESE Studies in child logic are the outcome of research 
work carried out in collaboration with others at the 
Institut Rousseau during the school year of 1921-1922, 
and of a course of lectures on child thought given 
at the Geneva School of Science, which were based 
upon the material collected during the same year, 
This means that the essays before us are first and fore- 
most a collection of facts and documents, 
bond between the various chapters 
systematic exposition, but of unit 
to a diversity of material, 

Child logic is a subject of 
bristling with preblems at every 
functional and Struetural psycholog 
and even of epistemology. 
hold fast to the thread of co 
labyrinth, and to achieve a 
all problems not connected 
try too soon to give a dedu 
mental results, there is alwa 


to preconceived ideas, to the easy analogies suggested 


by the history of Science and the psychology of primitive 
peoples, or worse still to the j 


and that the 
is not that of 
y of method applied 


infinite complexity, 
point—problems of 
y, problems of logic 
It is no easy matter to 
nsistency throughout this 
Systematic exclusion of 
with psychology. If we 
ctive exposition of experi- 
ys the risk of succumbing 


Scribe, try though we may 
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to maintain a purely 
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psychological attitude of mind. The logic of the text- 
books and the naive realism of common sense are both 
in this respect fatal to any sane psychology of cognition, 
and the more so since in trying to avoid the one we 
are often thrown back upon the other. 

For all these reasons I have abstained on principle 
from giving too systematic an account of our material, 
and a posteriori from making any generalizations out- 
Side the sphere of child psychology. All I have 
attempted has been to follow step by step the facts as 
given in experiments. We know well enough that 
€xperiment is always influenced by the hypothesis 
Which occasioned it, but I have for the time being 
Confined myself strictly to the discussion of facts. 

Moreover, for teachers and all those whose work calls 
for an exact knowledge of the child's mind, facts take 
Precedence over theory. I am convinced that the mark 
of theoretical fertility in a science is its capacity for 
Practical application. This book is therefore addressed 
to teachers as much as to specialists in child psychology, 
and the writer will be only too pleased if the results 
he has accumulated are of service to the art of teaching, 
and if in return his own thesis finds practical confirma- 
tion in this way. He is convinced in this connexion 
that what he tries to prove in this work concerning 
the ego-centrism of child thought and the part played 
by social life in the development of reason, must admit 
of Pedagogic application. If he personally has not 
attempted straight away to establish these consequences, 
‘tis because he prefers to let professional opinion have 
the first say. : 

Specialists in child logic will not, I hope, take me 
to task for the disjointed character of this book, which 
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is, as I have said, simply a study of the facts of the 
case. I hope in a few years’ time to produce a work 
dealing with child thought as a whole, in which I 
shall again take up the principal features of child 
logic, and state their relation to the biological factors 
of adaptation (imitation and assimilation). This is 
the subject which was dealt with in the lectures above 
referred to. Before publishing these in systematic form 
it will be necessary to give as minute and exhaustive 
a catalogue as possible of the material on which their 
conclusions are based. The present volume is the 
first of this series. I hope to follow it up with 
another, which will be entitled: Judgment and Reason in 
the Child. Together, these two will go to make up 
* Studies in Child Logic." In a second work I shall 
undertake to analyse causality and the function of reality 
in the child. Then only shall we be in a position to 
formulate a synthesis. If it were attempted any sooner, 
any such synthesis would be constantly interrupted by 
an exposition of the evidence, which in its turn would 
tend to be distorted in the process. 

One last word in acknowledgment of my debt to 
those, without whose teaching this work could never 
have been undertaken. M. Claparéde and M. Bovet of 
Geneva have consistently helped me by referring every- 
thing to the point of view of function and to that of 
instinct—two points of view without which one passes 
over the deepest springs of activity in the child. Dr 
Simon of Paris introduced me to the tradition of Binet. 
M. Janet, whose influence will often be traced in these 
pages, familiarized me with a psychology of conduct 
which offers a happy combination of genetic methods 
and clinical analysis. I have also been deeply in- 
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fluenced by the social psychology of M. C. Blondel and 
Professor J. M. Baldwin. It will likewise be apparent 
how much I owe to psycho-analysis, which in my 
Opinion has revolutionized the psychology of primitive 
thought. Finally, I need hardly recall Flournoy's 
Contribution to French psychology by his fusion of 
the results of psycho-analysis with those of ordinary 
Psychology. 

Outside the sphere of psychology I owe much to 
authorities who have not been quoted—or not suf- 
ficiently quoted—because of my desire to exclude all 
but strictly padological questions. The classic works 
of M. Lévy-Bruhl, for instance, have been a perpetual 
Source of inspiration, But it has been impossible in 
this book to define my attitude towards sociological 

. explanations. The reason for this is very easy to 
understand. Child logic and the logic of primitive 
Faces are far too much alike in some respects, and 
far too different in others to justify us in discussing 
So delicate a parallel in connexion with the scanty 
evidence with which I propose to deal. I shall there- 
fore keep this discussion for a later date. In logic, 
in the history and philosophy of the sciences, and 
in the theory of knowledge—all spheres of knowledge 
Connected more closely than one would think with 
the development of logic in the child—I am indebted 
to the historico-critical method of my teacher, M. 
Arnold Reymond, and to the standard works of M. E. 
Meyerson and M. Brunschvicg. Among the writings 
Of the latter, Les Etapes de la Philosophie mathématique 
and more recently L'expérience humaine et la causalité 
Physique have exercised a very decisive influence. 
Finally, the teaching of M. Lalande and his work 
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on the part played by the convergence of minds in 
the formation of logical norms, have supplied a valuable 
touchstone in our researches upon the ego-centrism of 
the child. 


JEAN PIAGET. 


GENEVA, INSTITUT ROUSSEAU. 


FOREWORD 
TO THE SECOND EDITION 


SEconp editions are very often at once a pleasure and 
a disillusionment. A pleasure, because they seem to 
indicate that the ideas one cares about have been 
Spread abroad and are being discussed; a disillusion- 
ment, because, on being obliged to re-read one’s own 
words, one sees more clearly than ever how poor is one’s 
achievement in comparison with what one meant to do. 
The little book, of which we are offering a second 
edition, was to have been a collection of preliminary 
Studies on the exchange of thought between children, 
and on their verbal understanding, leading up toa 
8eneral survey of the whole subject. Our general sur- 
sat however, has not yet seen the light, and we are 
š left with those initial hypotheses—held more or less 
ae iaically—which were destined to serve only " a 
carded ing to the real structure and were to be dis- 
ed as the latter gradually took shape. — 
t Te this reason, when we agreed to the publication of 
the Inthe edition, our original intention was to ce 
given XT Ot the first and to rectify the passages that He 
Ghat to legitimate criticism. But a book, s T 
a thes Y, cannot be re-written, especially a boo ka 
to inire For the sake of the reader it is better eit et 
State tin à new one, or to hand over in their ongin 
Tetriey, i oe of one's early efforts rather than try te 
a oft He irreparable, and bring out a succession O 
€ attempts devoid of scientific interest. 
fs pe edition is therefore the same a te 
been rai order, however, to meet the points pes e 
ave an concerning the contents of the boo s 
in Child T ed to publish a third volume of SW 
ouvel] Logic. This third volume, which will e ca i 
conta; a Recherches sur la Logique de PER e E 
ave n, In addition to the republication of artic = zx 
Some PER ATed in various periodicals, now out ut 
asser itherto unpublished material relating t9 | i 
rement of ego-centric language. Our ongin 
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enquiries dealt only with the language of children 
among themselves as observed in the very special 
scholastic conditions of the Maison des Petits de 
L'Institut Rousseau. Now, Mlle. M. Müchow, M. D. 
Katz, Messrs. Galli and Maso, and M. A. Lora, after 
studying from the same point of view children with 
different scholastic environments in Germany, Spain, 
and Russia, and especially after studying children's 
conversations in their families, have reached results 
which, on certain points, differ considerably from ours. 
Thus, while the little pupils show in their conversations 
coefficients of ego-centrism more or less analogous to 
those we have observed, M. Katz's children, talking 
among themselves or with their parents, behave quite 
differently. It is the problem of the language of the 
child with the adult that we mean to take up in collabo- 
ration with Mme. Leuzinger-Schuler, who has been 
kind enough to carry out some very thorough research 
on this point. 

In addition, a certain number of general criticisms, 
Such as those of Mrs. Isaacs, Messrs. Stern, Blondel, 
Wallon, Bourjade and many others, has led us to state 
our theses more clearly in a discussion which will also 
be found in this third volume. 

But, we repeat, the studies contained in this volume, 
as also in Fudgment and Reasoning in the Child are 
only of a preparatory nature and are relative to the 
social conditions of the developments of thought. The 
task still remains—and we are occupied with it at the 
moment—of studying the formation of reason in the 
child, in and for itself. 


Geneva, 1930 


CHAPTER I 


THE FUNCTIONS OF LANGUAGE IN 
TWO CHILDREN OF SIX' 


THE question which we shall attempt to answer in this 
book may be stated as follows: What are the needs 
Which a child tends to satisfy when he aen 
problem is, strictly speaking, neither linguistic nor 
logical ; it belongs to functional. psychology, but it 
Should serve nevertheless as a fitting prelude to any 
Study of child logic, 

At first sight the question may strike one as curious, 
for with the child, as with us, language would seem to 
enable the individual to communicate his thoughts to 
Others, But the matter is not so simple. In the first 
Place, the adult conveys different modes of thought by 
Means of speech. At times, his language serves only 
s assert, words state objective facts, they convey in- 
Ormation, and are closely bound up with cognition. 


‘ " . 
H he weather is changing for the worse,’ “ Bodies 
all to the ground.” At times, on the other hand, 

and serves 


i, erg expresses commands or desires, a 
9 criticize or to threaten, in a word to arouse feelings 
and provoke action. .« Let's go," “How horrible ! ái etc. 
t We knew approximately in the case of each individual 

* Proportion of one type of speech to another, we 
mould be in possession of psychological data of great 
interest. Butanotherpointarises. Isitcertain that even 
adults always use language to communicate thoughts? 

© say nothing of internal speech, a large number o 


1 Wi ilda de 
M With the collaboration of Mlle Germaine Guex and of Mile Hilda 
Syenburg, 
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people, whether from the working classes or the more 
absent-minded of the intelligentsia, are in the habit 
of talking to themselves, of keeping up an audible 
soliloquy. This phenomenon points perhaps to a pre- 
paration for social language. The solitary talker in- 
vokes imaginary listeners, just as the child invokes 
imaginary playfellows. This is perhaps an example of 
that return shock of social habits which has been de- 
scribed by Baldwin; the individual repeats in relation to 
himself a form of behaviour which he originally adopted 
only in relation to others. In this case he would talk to 
himself in order to make himself work, simply because 
he has formed the habit of talking to others in order 
to work on them. Whichever explanation is adopted, 
it would seem that language has been side-tracked from 
its supposed function, for in talking to himself, the 
individual experiences sufficient pleasure and excite- 
ment to divert him from the desire to communicate his 
thoughts to other people. Finally, if the function of 
language were merely to ‘communicate,’ the pheno- 
menon of verbalism would hardly admit of explanation. 
How could words, confined as they are by usage to 
certain precise meanings (precise, because their object is 
to be understood), eventually come to veil the confusion 
of thought, even to create obscurity by the multiplication 
of verbal entities, and actually to prevent thought from 
being communicable? This is not the place to raise 
the vexed question of the relation between thought and 
language, but we may note in passing that the very ^ 
existence of such questions sh 


thought. 


The functional Problem therefore exists for the adult. 
How much more urgently will it present itself in the 
case of defective Persons, primitive races and young 
children. Janet, Freud, Ferenczi, Jones, Spielrein, etc., 
have brought forward various theories on the language 
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of savages, imbeciles,and young children, all of which are 
of the utmost significance for an investigation such as we 
Propose to make of the child mind from the age of six. 
M. Janet, for example, considers that the earliest 
words are derived from cries with which animals and 
ES Savages accompany their action—threats, cries of 
Lr in the fight, etc. In the earliest forms of social 
activity, for instance, the cry uttered by the chief as he 
enters into battle becomes the signal to attack. Hence 
2 earliest words of all, which are words of command. 
ps the word, originally bound up with the act of 
pe it is an element, at a later stage suffices alone 
elease the act! The psycho-analysts have given 
ea analogous explanation of word magic. The word, 
ibl. ie having originally formed part of the act, is 
the Ans evoke all the concrete emotional contents of 
the bw Love cries, for instance, which lead up to 
E act are obviously among the most primitive 
to the henceforward these and all other words alluding 
facts Ma retain a definite emotional charge. Such 
of cimi these explain the very wide-spread tendency 
and ortae thought to look upon the names of persons 
E red and upon the designation of events as 
ence = ce the qualities of these objects and events. 
y the e belief that it is possible to work upon them 
Onger a ents evocation of words, the word being no 
of the visam label, but a formidable reality partaking 
as Gothen of the named object. Mme Spielrein 
analysis "RR to find the same phenomena 1n an 
B ha o „the very earliest stages of child language- 
uttered S tried to prove that the baby syllables, 1474, 
formed in so many tongues to call the mother, are 
i by labial sounds which indicate nothing more 
2 Bm fiue of Psych. (Med. Sect.), Vol. I, Part 2, 1921, P- 151: 
es, E, ‘A Linguistic Factor in English Characterology,” Zmferr« 


Journal 
[7 Ps x e 
and Mesi. — d Vol. I, Part 3, p. 256 (see quotations from Feren 


3 
S 
Proceed steht Zeitschrift f. Psychoanal., Vol. 
ngs of the Psycho-analytical Conference a! 


VI, p. 401 (2 report of the 


t the Hague). 
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than a prolongation of the act of sucking. ‘Mama’ 
would therefore be a cry of desire, and then a command 
given to the only being capable of satisfying this desire. 
But on the other hand, the mere cry of ‘mama’ has in it 
a soothing element ; in so far as it is the continuation of 
the act of sucking, it produces a kind of hallucinatory 
satisfaction. Command and immediate satisfaction are 
in this case therefore almost indistinguishable, and so 
intermingled are these two factors that one cannot tell 
when the word is being used as a real command and 
when it is playing its almost magical role. 

Meumann and Stern have shown that the earliest 
substantives of child language are very far from denot- 
ing concepts, but rather express commands or d 


esires ; 
and there are strong reasons for 


presuming that 


for these theories 
the fact remains that many ex- 


purely conceptual 
the child mind a 
ve but also well- 
ith peculiar modes 
ied for themselves 


retain for many years in 
significance that is not only affecti 
nigh magical, or at least connected w 
of behaviour which should be stud 
and quite apart from adult mentality. 

It may therefore be of interest to state the functional 
Problem in connexion with older children, and this is 
what we intend to do as an introduction to the study of 
child logic, since logic and language are obviously inter- 
dependent. We may not find any traces of ‘ primitive’ 
phenomena. At any rate, we shall be very far removed 
from the common-sense view that the child makes use 
of language to communicate his thoughts. 

We need not apologize 
of the questions dealt w 
simply thrown out certa 
first and foremost at creat: 
applied to fresh observati 


for the introductory character 
ith in this work. We have 
in feelers. We have aimed 
ing a method which could be 
Ons and lead to a comparison 
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of results. This method, which it was our only object 
to obtain, has already enabled us to establish certain 
facts. But as we have only worked on two children of 
six years old, and as we have taken down their talk— 
in its entirety, it is true—only for a month and during 
certain hours of the day, we advance our conclusions 
provisionally, pending their confirmation in the later 
chapters of the book. 


I. THE MATERIAL 


The method we have adopted is as follows. Two 
of us followed each a child (a boy) for about a month at 
the morning class at the Matson des Petits de U Institut 
Rousseau, taking down in minute detail and in its 
context everything that was said by the child. In the 
class where our two subjects were observed the scholars 
draw or make whatever they like; they model and play 
at games of arithmetic and reading, etc. These activities 
take place in complete freedom ; no check is put upon 
any desire that may manifest itself to talk or play 
together; no intervention takes place unless it is asked 
for. The children work individually or in groups as 
they choose ; the groups are formed and then break up 
again without any interference on the part of the adult; 
the children go from one room to another (modelling 
room, drawing room, etc.) just as they please without 
being asked to do any continuous work so long as they 
do not themselves feel any desire for it. In short, 
these school-rooms supply a first-class field of observa- 
tion for everything connected with the study of the 
Social life and of the language of childhood." 

We must anticipate at once any objection that may 
be advanced on the plea that since these children were 
used as subjects they were not observed in natural 


conditions. In the first place, the children, when they 
1 Our grateful thanks are due to the ladies in charge e pee a 
Petits, Mlles Audemars and Lafandel, who gave u$ full freedom 


their classes. 
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are in the play-room with their friends, talk just as 
much as they would at home, since they are allowed to 
talk all day long at school, and do not feel censured or 
constrained in any way whatsoever. In the second 
place, they do not talk any more at school than they 
would at home, since observation shows that up to a 
certain age, varying between 5 and 7%, children gener- 
ally prefer to work individually rather than in groups 
even of two. Moreover, as we have taken down in its 
entirety the context of our two subjects’ conversations, 
especially when it was addressed to an adult, it will be 
quite easy to eliminate from our statistics all that is 
not spontaneous talk on the part of the children, z.e., 


all that may have been said in answer to questions that 
were put to them. 


Once the material was collected 


» we utilized it as 
follows. 


We began by numbering all the subjects’ 
sentences. Asa rule the child speaks in short sen- 
tences interspersed with long silences or with the talk 
of other children. Each sentence is numbered separ- 
ately. Where the talk is a little prolonged, the reader 
must not be afraid of reckoning Several consecutive 
Sentences to one number, so long as to each sentence 
containing a definite idea only one number is affixed. 
In such cases, which are rare enough, the division is 
necessarily arbitrary, but this is of no importance for 
statistics dealing with hundreds of sentences. 

Once the talk has been portioned out into numbered 
Sentences, we endeavour to classify these into elementary 
functional categories. It is this method of classification 
which we are now about to study. 

$1. AN EXAMPLE OF THE TALK TAKEN DOWN.—Let 
us first of all give one complete example of the docu- 
ments collected in this way, and let us examine it in 
all its complexity : 


23. Pie (to Ez who is drawing a tram-car with carriages 
in tow): But the trams that are hooked on behind don’t have 
any flags. (No answer.) 
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24. (Talking about his tram). They dont have any 
carriages hooked on . . . (He was addressing no one 
in particular. No one answers him.) . 

25. (To Béa), 'Z?sa tram that hasnt got no carriages. 
(No answer.) i 
26. (To Hei), This tram hasnt got no carriages, Hei, 

look, it isn't red, d'you see. . . (No answer.) 

27. (Lev says out loud, ‘A funny gentleman’ from a 
certain distance, and without addressing himself to Pie 
or to anyone else). Pie: A funny gentleman! (Goes on 
drawing his tram.) 

28. Pm leaving the tram white. 

. 29. (Ez who is drawing next to him says, * I'm doing 
it yellow’), Ao, you mustn't do it all yellow. 

30. Jm doing the stair-case, look. (Béa answers, *I 
can't come this afternoon, I've got a Eurhythmic class.) 

31. What did you say?  (Béa repeats the same 
sentence.) 

32. What did you say? (Béa does not answer. She 
has forgotten what she said, and gives Ro a push.) 

33. (To Béa), Leave him alone. 

34. (Mlle B. asks Ez if he would like to come with 
her), Come here Ez, it isn't finished. 34 bis. Please 
teacher, Ez hasn't finished. 

35. (Without addressing himself to anyone) Pw 
doing some black stones, . + + 

36. (Id), Pretty . . . these stones. ‘ 

37. (To Ez), Better than you, eh? (No answer. Ez 
had not heard the previous remark.) 


We have chosen this example from Pie (61 years) 
because it is taken during the most sociable activity of 
which this child is capable: he is drawing at the same 
table as his bosom friend, Ez, and is talking to him 
the whole time. It would therefore be natural in a 
case of this kind if the sole function of speech were to 
communicate thought. But let us examine the matter 
a little more closely. It will be seen that from the 
social point of view the significance of these sentences 
or fragments of sentences is extremely varied. When 
Pie says: “ They don't padi a «x etc.” (24), OF “Pm 


doing . . . etc." (35) he is not speaking to anyone. 
He is thinking aloud over his own drawing, just as 
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people of the working classes mutter to themselves over 
their work. Here, then, is a first category which should 
be singled out, and which in future we shall designate 
as monologue. When Pie says to Hei orto Béa : **'7'sa 
tram... etc? (25) or “ This tram . . . etc." (26) he 
Seems on this occasion to want to make himself under- 
stood ; but on closer examination it will be seen that he 
cares very little who is listening to him (he turns from Béa 
to Hei to say exactly the same thing) and, furthermore, 
that he-does not care whether the person he addresses 
has really heard him or not. He believes that someone 
is listening to him ; that is all he wants. Similarly, when 
Béa gives him an answer devoid of any connexion with 
what he has just been saying (30), it is obvious that he 
does not seek to understand his friend's observation nor 
to make his own remark any clearer. Each one sticks 
to his own idea and is perfectly satisfied (30-32). The 
audience is there simply as a stimulus. Pie talks about 
himself just às he does when he soliloquizes, but 
with the added pleasure of feeling himself an object of 
interest to other People. Here then is a new category 
which we shall call the collective monologue, It is to be 
distinguished from the Preceding category and also from 
those in which thoughts are actually exchanged or 
information given, This last case constitutes a separate 
category which we shall call adapted information, and to 
which we can relegate sentences 23 and 344. In this 
case the child talks, not at random, but to specified 
persons, and with the object of making them listen and 
understand. In addition to these practical and objective 
forms of information, we can distinguish others of a 
more subjective character consisting of commands (33), 
expressions of derision or criticism, or assertions of 
-personal superiority, etc. (37). Finally, we may 
distinguish mere senseless Tepetitions, questions and 
answers. f 

Let us now establish the criteria of these various 
categories. 
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§ 2. THE FUNCTIONS or CHILD LANGUAGE CLASSI- 
FIED.—The talk of our two subjects may be divided 
into two large groups—the ego-centric and the socialized. 
When a child utters phrases belonging to the first 
group, he does not bother to know to whom he is 
speaking nor whether he is being listened to. He talks 
either for himself or for the pleasure of associating 
anyone who happens to be there with the activity of 
the moment. This talk is ego-centric, partly because 
the child speaks only about himself, but chiefly because 
he does not attempt to place himself at the point of 
view of his hearer. Anyone who happens to be there 
will serve as an audience. The child asks for no more 
than an apparent interest, though he has the illusion 
(except perhaps in pure soliloquy if even then) of being 
heard and understood. He feels no desire to in- 
fluence his hearer nor to tell him anything ; not unlike 
a certain type of drawing-room conversation where 
every one talks about himself and no one listens. 

Ego-centric speech may be divided into three categories: 

r° Repetition (echolalia): We shall deal only with the 
repetition of words and syllables. The child repeats 
them for the pleasure of talking, with no thought of 
talking to anyone, nor even at times of saying words 
that will make sense. This is a remnant of baby prattle, 
Obviously devoid of any social character. 

2° Monologue: The child talks to himself as though 
he were thinking aloud. He does not address anyone. 

3° Dual or collective monologue: The contradiction 
Contained in the phrase recalls the paradox of those 
Conversations between children which we were discuss- 
ing, where an outsider is always associated with the 
action or thought of the moment, but is expected neither 
to attend nor to understand. The point of view of the 
Other person is never taken into account; his presence 
Serves only as a stimulus. 

In Socialized speech we can distin 

4? Adapted information; Here t 
C 


guish : 
he child really ex- 
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changes his thoughts with others, either by telling his 
hearer something that will interest him and influence 
his actions, or by an actual interchange of ideas by 
argument or even by collaboration in pursuit of a 
common aim. 

Adapted information takes place when the child 
adopts the point of view of his hearer, and when the 
latter is not chosen at random. Collective monologues, 
on the other hand, take place when the child talks 
only about himself, regardless of his hearers’ point of 
view, and very often without making sure whether he 
is being attended to or understood. We shall examine 
this criterion in more detail later on. 

5° Criticism: This group includes all remarks made 
about the work or behaviour of others, but having the 
same character as adapted information ; in other words, 
remarks specified in relation to a given audience. But 
these are more affective than intellectual, z.e., they assert 
the superiority of the self and depreciate others. One 
might be tempted in view of this to place this group 
among the ego-centric categories. But ‘ego-centric’ 
is to be taken in an intellectual, not in an ethical sense, 
and there can be no doubt that in the cases under con- 
Sideration one child àcts upon another in a way that 
may give rise to arguments, quarrels, and emulation, 
whereas the utterances of the collective monologue are 
without any effect upon the person to whom they are 
addressed. The shades of distinction, moreover, between 
adapted information and criticism are often extremely 
subtle and can only be established by the context. 

6? Commands, requests and threats: In all of these there 
is definite interaction between one child and another. 

7^ Questions: Most questions asked by children 
among themselves call for an answer and can therefore 
be classed as socialized Speech, with certain reservations 
to which we shall draw attention later on. 

8° Answers: By these are meant answers to real 
questions (with interrogation mark) and to commands. 
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They are not to be compared to those answers given 
in the course of conversation (categ. 4), to remarks which 
are not questions but belong to '' information." 

These, then, are the eight fundamental categories 
of speech. It goes without saying that this classifica- 
tion, like any other, is open to the charge of artificiality. 
What is more important, however, is that it should 
Stand the test of practical application, z.e., that any 
reader who has made himself familiar with our criteria 
Should place the same phrases more or less in the same 
categories. Four people have been engaged in classi- 
fying the material in hand, including that which is 
dealt with in the next chapter, and the results of their 
respective enquiries were found to coincide within 2 or 
3 per cent. 

Let us now return to one of these categories in order 
to establish the constants of our statistical results. 

$ 3. REPETITION (EcHoLALIA) — Everyone knows 
how, in the first years of his life, a child loves to repeat 
the words he hears, to imitate syllables and sounds, even 
those of which he hardly understands the meaning. It 
1$ not easy to define the function of this imitation in a 
Single formula, From the point of view of behaviour, 
imitation is, according to Claparède, an ideomotor. 
adaptation by means of which the child reproduces and 
then Simulates the movements and ideas of those around 
him. Butfrom the point of view of personality and from 
the socia] point of view, imitation would seem to be, as 
Janet and Baldwin maintain, a confusion between the 
I and the not-I, between the activity of one's own 
ody and that of other people’s bodies. At his most 
imitative stage, the child mimics with his whole being, 
Identifying himself with his model. But this game, 
though it seems to imply an essentially social attitude, 
really indicates one that is essentially ego-centric. The 
Copied movements and behaviour have nothing in them 
to interest the child, there is no adaptation of the 

to anyone else; there is a confusion by which the 
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child does not know that he is imitating, but plays his 
game as though it were his own creation. This is why 
children up to the age of 6 or 7, when they have had 
something explained to them and are asked to do it 
immediately afterwards, invariably imagine that they 
have discovered by themselves what in reality they are 
only repeating from a model. In such cases imitation 
is completely unconscious, as we have often had occasion 
to observe. 

This mental disposition constitutes a fringe on the 
child's activity, which persists throughout different ages, 
changing in contents but always identical in function. 
At the ages of our two children, many of the remarks 
collected-partake of the nature of pure repetition or 
echolalia. The part played by this echolalia is simply 
that of a game; the child enjoys repeating the words 
for their own sake, for the pleasure they give him, 
without any external adaptation and without an 
audience. Here are a few typical examples: 


(Mlle E. teaches My the word ‘celluloid’) Lev, 
busy with his drawing at another table: “ Ludoid. .. 
le le loid . . ." etc. 

(Before an aquarium Pie stands outside the group 
and takes no interest in what is being shown. Some- 


body says the word 'triton") Pie: ‘‘Zyiton... 
triton.” Lev (after hearing the clock strike * coucou )s 
‘t Coucou . . . coucou." 


These pure repetitions, rare enough at the age of 
Pie and Lev, have no interest for us. Their sudden 
appearance in the midst of ordinary conversation is 
more illuminating. 


Jac says to Ez: “ Look, Ez, your pants are showing.” 
Pie, who is in another part of the room immediately 
repeats: ‘‘ Look, my pants are showing, and my shirt, too.” 


Now there is not a word of truth in all this, It is 
simply the joy of repeating for its own sake that makes 
Pie talk in this way, że., the pleasure of using words 
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not for the sake of adapting oneself to the conversation, 
but for the sake of playing with them. 


We have seen on page 7 the example of Pie hearing 
Lev say: “A funny gentleman,” and repeating this 
remark for his own amusement although he is busy 
drawing a tram-car (27. This shows how little repeti- 
tion distracts Pie from his class-work. (Ez. Says: "AT 
want to ride on the train up there"), Pie: “I want to 
vide on the train up there.” 


, There is no need to multiply examples. The process 
is always the same. The children are occupied with 
drawing or playing; they all talk intermittently with- 
Out listening very much to each other; but words 
thrown out are caught on the bounce like balls. 
Sometimes they are repeated as they are, like the 
remarks of the present category, sometimes they set 
in action those dual monologues of which we shall 
Speak later on. 

The frequency of repetition is about 2% and 1% 
for Pie and Lev respectively. If the talk be divided 
into sections of roo sentences, then in each hundred 
Will be found repetitions in the proportion of 1%, 4%» 
976, 596, 3%, etc. 

4. MoNorocur.—]anet and the ; 
have shown us how close in their opinion 15 the bond 
Which originally connected word and action, words 
being so packed with concrete significance that the 
mere fact of uttering them, even without any reference 
to action, could be looked upon as the factor in initiating 
the action in question. "M —. 

Now, independently of the question of origins, it is 
a matter of common observation that for the child words 
are much nearer to action and movement than for us. 
This leads us to two results which are of considerable 
importance in the study of child language in general 
and of the monologue in particular. 1° The child is 
impelled, even when he is alone, to speak as he acts, 
© accompany his movements with a play of shouts and 


psycho-analysts 
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words. True, there are silences, and very curious ones 
at that, when children work together as in the Maison 
des Petits. But, alongside of these silences, how many 
a soliloquy must take place when a child is alone in a 
room, or when children speak without addressing them- 
selves to anyone. 2° If the child talks even when he is 
alone as an accompaniment to his action, he can reverse 
the process and use words to bring about what the 
action of itself is powerless to do. Hence the habit of 
romancing or inventing, which consists in creating 
reality by words and magical language, in working on 
things by means of words alone, apart from any contact 
either with them or with persons. 

These two varieties belong to the same category, that 
of the monologue. It is worth noting that the mono- 
logue still plays an important part between the ages of 
6 and 7. At this age the child soliloquizes even 
in the society of other children, as in the class-rooms 
where our work has been carried on. We have some- 
times seen as many as ten children seated at separate 
tables or in groups of two or three, each talking to 
himself without taking any notice of his neighbour. 

Here are a few examples of simple monologue (the 
first variety) where the child simply accompanies his 
action with sentences spoken aloud. 


Lev sits down at his table alone: “ J want to do that 
drawing, there... I want to draw something, I do. I 
shall need a big piece of paper to do that.” 


Lev knocks over a game: ‘ There / everything's fallen 
down.” 


Lev has just finished his drawing : “ Now J want to 
do something else,” 


Lev is a little fellow who is very much wrapped up 
in himself. He is always telling every one else what he 
is doing at the moment. In his case, therefore, mono- 
logue tends in the direction of collective monologue, 
where every one talks about himself without listening to 
the others. All the same, when he is alone he goes 
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on announcing what he is going to do, with no other 
audience than himself. Itis in these circumstances that 
we have the true monologue. 

In the case of Pie, the monologue is rarer, but more 
true to type; the child will often talk with the sole aim 
of marking the rhythm of his action, without exhibiting a 
shade of self-satisfaction in the process. Here is one of 
Pie's conversations with context, where monologue is 
interspersed with other forms of talk : 


53. Pie takes his arithmetic copy-book and turns the 
pages: “1, 2...3, 4, 0,6, 7 «c 8 es 8,8, 8,8 and 
8 .9. Number 9, number 9, number 9 (singing) 7 
want number 9. (This is the number he is going to 
represent by a drawing). p 

54. (Looking at Béa who is standing by the counting- 
frame but without speaking to him): Now I'm going to 
do 9, 9, I'm doing 9, lm doing 9. (He draws). 

55. (Mlle. L. passes by his table without saying any- 
thing). Look, teacher, 9,9,9 . . - number 9. 

56. (He goes to the frame to see what colour to choose 
for his number so that it should correspond to the oth 
iid 3. the frame). Pink chalk, it will have to be 9. (He 

ngs). 

57. (To Ez as he passes): Z4 doing 9,1 am—(Ez) 
What are you going to do 2 — Little rounds. 

58. (Accident to the pencil) Ow, ow! 

59. Now I’ve got to 9.” 


The whole of this monologue has no further aim than 
to accompany the action as it takes place. There are 
Only two diversions. Pie would like to inform someone 
about his plans (sentences 55 and 57). But in spite of 
this the monologue runs on uninterrupted as though 
Pie were alone in the room. Speech in this case 
functions only as a stimulus, and in nowise as a means 
of communication. Pie no doubt enjoys the feeling of 


being in a room full of people, but if he were alone, his 


remarks would be substantially the same. 
that this stimulus 


At the same time it is obvious tha : 
contains a certain danger. Although in some cases it 
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accelerates action, it also runs the risk of supplanting 
it. “ When the distance between two points has to 
be traversed, a man can actually walk it with his legs, 
but he can also stand still and shout: *On, on! zm t 
like an opera singer."! Hence the second variety O 
child soliloquy where Speech serves not so much to 
accompany and accelerate action as to replace it by an 
illusory satisfaction. To this last group belong certain 
Cases of word magic; but these, frequent as they are; 
occur only in the strictest solitude.2 What is more 
usual is that the child takes so much pleasure in solilo- 
quizing that he forgets his activity and does nothing 
but talk. The word then becomes a command to p 
external world. Here is an example of pure and o 
Collective monologue (cf. next chapter) where the child 
gradually works himself up into issuing a command 
to physical objects and to animals: 


a 
“Now then, it's coming (a tortoise). 77's coming, ws 


coming, its coming. Get out of the way, Da, it’s coming, 
it’s coming, it's coming: w sa Come along, tortoise ! . 
A little later, after having watched the aquarium, 


Soliloquizing all the time: “Of, isn't it (a salamander) 
Surprised at the Sreat big giant (a fish),” he exclaims, 
4 alamander, you Must eat up the fishes 1° 


beings. 

the general characteristic of mono- 
logues of this Category is that the words have no 
Social function, In such cases speech does not com- 
ughts of the Speaker, it serves to 
accompany, to reinforce, or to supplement his action, 
It may be said ‘that this is simply a side- 
the original function of language, and tha 


Y Janet, doc. cit., P. 150. 
These cases will be dealt with elsewhere, 


—nü! 
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commands himself and external things just as he has 
learned to command and speak to others. There can 
be no doubt that without originally imitating others 
and without the desire to call his parents and to 
influence them, the child would probably never learn 
to talk; in a.sense, then, the monologue is due only to 
à return shock of words acquired in relation to other 
People. It should be remembered, however, that 
throughout the time when he is learning to speak, the 
Child is constantly the victim of a confusion between 
his own point of view and that of other people. For 
One thing, he does not know that he is imitating. 
For another, he talks as much to himself as to others, 
as much for the pleasure of prattling or of perpetuating 
Some past state of being as for the sakeof giving orders. 
It is therefore impossible to say that the monologue 
is either prior to or later than the more socialized forms 
of language; both spring from that undifferentiated 
State where cries and words accompany action, and 
then tend to prolong it; and both react one upon the 
Other at the very outset of their development. 

But as we pass from early childhood to the adult 
Stage, we shall naturally see the gradual disappearance 
of the monologue, for it is a primitive and infantile 
function of language. It is remarkable in this con- 
nexion that in the cases of Pie and Lev this form 
Should still constitute about 5% and 15% respectively 
9f their total conversation. This percentage is con- 
Siderable when the conditions in which the material 
Was collected are taken into account. The difference 
in the percentages, however, corresponds to a marked 
difference in temperament, Pie being of a more practical 
disposition than Lev, better adapted to reality and 
therefore to the society of other children. When he 
Speaks, it is therefore generally in order to make him- 
Self heard. It is true, as we saw, that when Pie does 
talk to himself his monologue is on the whole more 
genuine than Lev's, but Pie does not produce in such 
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abundance those rather self- 
a child is continually 
and which are the obvi 
exuberance. 


satisfied remarks in which 
announcing his plans to himself, 
ous sign of a certain imaginative 


§ 5. COLLECTIVE Monotocur. — This form is the 
most social of the €go-centric varieties of child language, 
since to the pleasure of talking it adds that of solilo- 
quizing before others and of interesting, or thinking 
to interest, them in one’s own action and one's own 
thoughts. But as we have already pointed out, the 
child who acts in this manner does not succeed in 
making his audience listen, because, as a matter of fact, 
he is not really addressing himself to it. He is not 
Speaking to anyone. He talks aloud to himself in 
front of others. This way of behaving reappears in 
certain men and women of a puerile disposition (certain 
hysterical subjects, if hysteria be described as the sur- 
vival of infantile characteristics) who are in the habit 


‘The examples of $1 should now be re-read if we 
wish to realize how socially i 


language, z.e., how little impression it makes upon the 
Person spoken to, Pie 


di qus We he asks Béa twice, « What 
31 and 32 B * . 
her. He busies himself aa ot deg d ages No 


i his own idea and his 

drawing, ut himsel 

; n 2 examples hich how 

little a child is co sare which show ho 
ncerned with Speaking to anyone in 

king himself heard: 

. Soup of Children t 

See by day. EF pe Hia T know Quite e orar ume 
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As (at a table where a group is at work): “Dve 

a reay done ‘moon’ so I'll have to change it.” 

r ev picks up some barley-sugar crumbs: “J say, 
TE a lovely pile of eye-glasses.” 

* ev: "I say, I've got a gun to kill him with. I say, I 
2 the captain on horseback. I say, I’ve got a horse and 

a gun as well,” 


The opening phrase, “I say, I" which occurs in 
Most of these sentences is significant. Every one is 
Supposed to be listening. This is what distinguishes 
this type of remark from pure monologue. But with 
regard to its contents it is the exact equivalent of the 
Monologue. The child is simply thinking out his actions 
aloud, with no desire to give anyone any information 
about it, 

We shall find in the next chapter examples of collective 
Monologues no longer isolated or chosen from the talk 
of two children only, but taken down verbatim from 
all-round conversations. This particular category need 
not therefore occupy us any longer. 

The collective monologue represents about 23% of 
Lev's and 30% of Pie’s entire conversation. But we 
have seen that it is harder to distinguish the pure 
from the collective monologue in Lev’s case than in 
Pie's, Taking therefore the two types of monologue 
together, we may say that with Lev they represent 
38%, and with Pie 35% of the subject’s sum of conversa- 
ion. 

8 6. ADAPTED INFORMATI 
adapted information, as opposed to the pseudo-informa- 
tion contained in the collective monologue, is that it is 
Successful. The child actually makes his hearer listen, 
and contrives to influence him, z.e., to tell him some- 
thing. This time the child speaks from the point of 
view of his audience. The function of language is 
no longer merely to excite the speaker to action, but 
actually to communicate his thoughts to other people. 
These criteria, however, are difficult of application, and 


on. — The criterion of 
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. ater 
we shall try to discover some that admit of gre 

recision. ; rise 
» It is adapted information, moreover, — be 
to dialogue. The dialogues of children i dites 
made the object of a Special and very searc af pear 
gation, for it is Probably through the habit i se fni 
that, as Janet and Baldwin have insisted, e eee 
become conscious of the rules of logic and t mpt in 
easoning. We shall therefore mice iem 
the next chapter to give a rough outline of i-e y ae 
Stages of Conversation as it takes place between Hfy ei 
In the meantime we shall content ourselves w 


: ; lace in 
amining adapted information (whether it takes P 
dialogue o 


f 
E f ent O 
etc., which are not connected with mere statem 

fact. 


. nts 
The form in which adapted information first prese 
itself to us, 


2 : z ; ea 
Is that of Simple information. Here ari 
few clear examples; 


s 
9 Play Lotto: « r think that a 
O Points to a duplicate card. Lev: “IfI 
lose one, there will stili à 


"ve ge 
€ one left.” Then: ** You ve 5o 
three of the same,” or. « You all see what you have to n 
Mlle R. calls Ar ‘Roger’ Pie: «€ He zs; calle 

Roger,” 

Such remarks as these are Clearly very different from 
dual c ronclapigs. he child's Object is definitely to 
convey Something to his earer, 
point of yj : 


u 
t is from the latter's 


» and no longer 
t i im to 
be understood Presses pi * child lays clai 
gain his point. 


IS claim if he does not 
> whereas in 
words were thro 


Wn out © collective monologue 
Out at Isndoi, and er: ered 
where they fell, » And it little matt 


ew that the su 
from his Own, 
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In adapted information the child can naturally talk 
about himself as about any other subject of conversa- 
tion. All that is needed is that his remarks should be 
‘adapted’ as in the following examples: 


_ Ez and Pie: ‘I shall have one to-morrow (a season- 
ticket on the tramway )—/ shall have mine this afternoon.” 
F Ez and Pie are building a church with bricks: 

‘We could do that with parallels too. I want to put the 
Parallels on.” 


We are now in a position to define more closely 
the distinction between the collective monologue and 
adapted information. The collective monologue takes 
Place whenever the child talks about himself, except 
in those cases where he does so during collaboration 
With his hearer (as in the example just given of the 
Church building game), and except in cases of dialogue. 
Dialogue, in our view, occurs when the child who has 
been Spoken to in a proposition, answers by talking 
about Something that was treated of in this proposition 
(as in the example of the tramway season-ticket), and 
does not start off on some cock-and-bull story as so 
often happens in collective monologue.? 

In conclusion, as soon as the child informs his hearer 
about anything but himself, or as soon as in speaking 
9f himself, he enters into collaboration or simply into 
dialogue with his hearer, there is adapted information. 
So long as the child talks about himself without collab- 
orating with his audience or without evoking a dialogue, 
there is only collective monologue. i 

These definitions and the inability of collective mono- 
logue to draw others into the speakers sphere of action 
render it all the more remarkable that with Pie and 
Lev adapted information numbers only half as many 
remarks as collective monologue. Before establishing 
the exact proportion we must find out what sort of 
things our two subjects tell each other, and what they 


1 For such cock-and-bull stories, see p. 7, sentence 30. 
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€ occasions when we can talk 
of arguments taking place between children. -— 
ay note the complete a E 
f anything in the nature i 
word we mean causal explana- 
of the form “for such a sane 
to the question "why?" All the observed age 
n might be thought to resem " iai 
ents of fact or descriptions, an ex 
to explain the causes of phenome 


z Š ; : state 
Here are examples of information which simply 


Or describe : 


” 
Lev and Pie: « That's. 420.” tC t isn’t 10 doeet 
“A roof doesn’t look like that” (talking of a drav 
“ This is a Village, a great big village,” etc. 


Even when the 


the 
Y talk about natural phenomena, 
information the 


on 
Y give each other never touches 


Causality, 
Lev: « Thunder rolls— yo, z; doesn't roll —]t's water— 
No it doesn't roll 


—What is thunder?=_Thunder is.» + 
(He doesn’t go on.) 


This absence of Causal ex 
especially in th 


; S 
achines, motors, bicycles, 

etc., which the sub; 
from what wem 


to explain the m 


i . ie does so 
imperfectly, but cycle. Pie 


Oes So quite well. Each has a 
them together, 


because, to the chi 
images rather than 
factual element finds 


: al, probably 
ld ming th are represented by 
by words. nly the underlying 
€Xpression 
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This peculiarity comes out very clearly when children 
collaborate in a game. ` 


Here for instance are Pie and Ez occupied in drawing 
a house together. Pie: “ You must have a little button 
there for the light, a little button for the light... Now 

m doing the ’lectric light... There are two "lectric 
lights. Look we'll have two ‘lectric lights. These are all 
Squares of 'lectric lights.” 


We shall have occasion in later chapters to confirm 
Ole hypothesis that the causal ‘why’ hardly enters 
Into child conversation. We shall see, particularly in 
Chapter III, that the explanations elicited from one 
Child by another between the ages-of 6 and 8 are 
for the most part imperfectly understood in so far as they 
Seem to express any sort of causal relation. Questions 
of causality are therefore confined to conversations 
between children and adults, or to those between younger 
and older children. Which is the same thing as saying 
that most of these questions are kept hidden away by 
the child in the fastness of his intimate and unformulated 
thought, 

Here are those of the remarks exchanged by Lev and 
Pie which approach most nearly to causal explanation. 
It will be seen that they are almost entirely descriptive : 


Lev: * We ought to have a little water. This green 
baint is so very hard, most awfully hard” . . . “In card- 
board, don't you know? You don't know how to, but it is 
rather difficult for you, it is for every one." 


Childish arguments, it is curious to note, present 
exactly the same features. Just as our two subjects 
Never communicate their thoughts on the why and 
wherefore of phenomena, so in arguing Mg never 
Support their statements with the ‘ because and since 
of logic. For them, with .two exceptions only, arguing 
consists simply in a clash of affirmations, without any 
attempt at logical justification. It belongs to the type 
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which we shall denote as “ primitive argument” in Nee 
essay in the following chapter on the different stages 0 


child conversation, and which we shall characterize by 
just this lack of motivation. 


The example given on page 22 (the argument between 
Lev and a child of the same age about thunder) proves 
this very clearly. Here are three more examples, the 


first two quite definite, the third of a more intermediate 
character, 


Ez to Pie: ‘You're going to marry me—Pie: No, : 
won't marry you—Oh yes you'll marry me—No—Ye 
$ a s ete”? jy 
*' Look how lovely my 6 is going to be—Lev: Ves 75 
@ 6 but really and truly it’s a 9—No, it's a 6, Nought— 
You said nought, and it’s not true, its ag, Really it is— 
No— Yes—It was done like that already—O xo, that's 
a lie. Vou silly.” 
Lev looks to see what Hei is doing: ** Two moons— 
9, two suns.—Suxs arent like that, with a mouth. 
They're like this, suns up there—They’re round— Yes 
they've quite round, but they havemt got eyes and a mouth.— 


Yes they have, they can see—WNo they can’t. It's only 
God who can see," 


In the first two examples the argument is simply à 

' clash of contrary affirmations, without mutual conces- 
sions and without motivation. The last is more complex. 
When Ley Says “Its only G 


od who can see...” or 
“ They are like this”, he does seem at the first glance to 


be justifying his remarks, to be doing something more 
than merely stating facts. But there is no explicit 
justification, no attempt to demonstrate. Hei asserts 
and Lev denies, . Hei makes no effort to give any 
reasons for believing that the sun has eyes, he does 
not say that he has seen pictures which have leq him 


to such an idea, etc. Lev for his part does Not attempt 
to get at Hei's point of view, and gives no 
reason for defending his own. 


is still only a clash of assertions 


a ie 
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.the two following little arguments, one of which, by the 


Way, takes place between a child and an adult. 

These indeed are the only examples we have found 
Where the child tries to prove his assertions. They 
Should be carefully examined, considering how seldom 
the fact occurs before the age of 7 or 8. 


Ley talking to Mlle G.: “ You've been eating paint— 
A 9, I haven't, which ?— White paint—No—Oh, yes you 
tave 'cos there's some on your mouth.” 


The reader will note the correct use made of ‘ be- 
Cause’ at the age of 6}. In the three lists of complete 
; 2 'et 
Vocabularies given by Mlle Descceudres! ‘because’ is 


xcd by the Seven-year-old but not by the five-year-old 
chi ^ 


Here is a i ; Lev: ‘ That zs 
nother instance, again of Lev: 
420—But it's not the number of the house— WAy not? 
~~ *€ number of the house is on the door. 


Note here the use of ‘why’ in the sense of “for 
what reason” (f Chapter V). The reader will see 
OW superior these two arguments are to the preceding 
examples, 
e can draw the following conclusions from these 
Various facts : 

s Adapted information, together with most of the 
questions and answers which we shall examine later, 
Constitute the only categories of child language whose 
function, in contrast to the divers functions of the 
€g0-centric categories, is to communicate intellectual 
Processes, . d i 

2° The frequency of adapted information is on 
13% for Lev and 14% for Pie, a remarkable fact, an 
One which shows how little the intellectual enquiry 
9f a child can be said to be social. These figures 
are all the more striking when we remember that 


t » 
1 A. Descceudres, ** Le developpement de l'enfant de deux à sept ans, 


Coll. Actual, Ped., 1922, p. 190. 
D 
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collective monologue constitutes respectively 23% and 
30% of the sum of the remarks made by the same 
subjects. 

3' These informations conveyed from one child E 
another are factual in the sense that they do not point 
to any causal relations, even when they deal with the 
material used by the children in their work and with 
the numerous objects, natural or artificial, which they 
like to draw or build (animals, stars, motor-cars, 
bicycles, etc.). : 

4° The arguments between the two children are, with 
two exceptions only, of a low type, inasmuch as they 
consist merely of a clash of contrary assertions without 
any explicit demonstration. 

§ 7. Criticism AND DeRISION.—If we set aside ques- 
tions and answers, the Socialized language of the child 
in its non-intellectual aspect may be divided into two 
easily distinguishable categories: on the one hand com- 
mands, on the other criticism and derision. There 15 


nothing peculiar about these categories'in children ; 
only their percentage is j 


Here are a few exam 
Sreude, etc., 


nvey thoughts, but to satisfy 


non-intellectual instincts such as pugnacity, pride, 


emulation, etc. : 


Lev: ** Yowre not putting it in the middle” (a plate on 
“ That's not fair? Pool! that. 


the table). $ "o good.” 
“We made that house, it isn't theirs? “* Thats not like an 


owl. Look, Pie, what he's dome" « Well, I know that he 
can't.” “Tes much prettier than ours.” “Pye got a much 
bigger pencil than you.” “Well, I’m the Strongest all the 
same,” etc. 
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to retort and even to quarrelling. This is what obliges 
us to class as socialized language such remarks as those 
towards the end, beginning: '* Well, I," which in other 
respects resemble collective monologue. What, on the 
other hand, distinguishes these phrases from information 
Proper, is that with the child even apparently objective 
Criticisms contain judgments of value which retain a 
Strongly subjective flavour. They are not mere state- 
ments of fact. They contain elements of derision, of 
Combativeness, and of the desire to assert personal 
Superiority. They therefore justify the creation of a 
Separate category. 

The Percentage of this group is low: 37 for Lev, 
and 7% for Pie, This may be a question of individual 
types, and if this category is too weakly represented in 
Subsequent research, we may have to assimilate it to one 
Of the Preceding ones. 

§8. Commanps, Requests, THREATS.—Why is the 
ratio of adapted information so low in comparison to 
that of the ego-centric forms of speech, particularly in 
Comparison to collective monologue? The reason is 
quite simple. The child does not in the first instance 
Communicate with his fellow-beings in order to share 
thoughts and reflexions ; he does so in order to play. 

he result is that the part played by intellectual inter- 
Change is reduced to the strictly necessary minimum. 

he rest of language will only assist action, and will 
Consist of commands, etc. 

Commands and threats, then, like criticisms, deserve 
í Category to themselves. They are, moreover, very 
€asy to recognize: 

Lev (outside a shop): “Mustn't come in here without 
Paying. I shall tell Gé” (if you come). “Come here 

+ Passport" “Give me the blue one? “ You must make 
a flag" “Come along, Ro. Look... you shall be the 


cart,” etc. 
Pie: ** Ez, come and see the salamander.” ‘‘ Get out of 


the way, I shan't be able to see,” etc. (Abouta roof) T “No, 
take it away, take it away 'cos I want to put on mine,” etc. 
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istinction 
We need not labour the point. Peur lee 
calling for delicate discrimination is that be uae a 
which tend imperceptably to become co Hopes 
questions which contain an implicit Puis coe ecd] 
which are not expressed in interrogative ee 
agree to call ‘entreaties,’ and shall — = mn will 
category ; while for interrogative requests 


some 
ore are 

be reserved in our next category. He 

examples of entreaty : 


Á % ‘ke some 
Lev: “ The yellow paint, please.” “TI should li 
water,” etc. 

Pie: < 


” 
E er. 
/ the zudta-rubb 
* The india-rubber, teacher, I wani the ind: 


assify 
Under requests, on the other hand, we ree 
Such sentences as: « Ez, do you mind he p certas 
*' May I look at it?” ete, This distinction side: dud # 
artificial. But between an interrogative requ pape. 
question bearing on immediate action there oe to dis? 
And since it is desirable e ndi 
stions and commands, we eibi 
€ artificiality of our classifica ced 

reed upon the conventions adop pe 
Statistics too literally, the rest e 

It is not, moreover, the ratio of comm Ó 
to orders that wil] be of most use to us, but the rati e 
the bulk of Socialized language to the bulk of SBOR 

language. Itis easy enough to agree upon these fun 

mental distinctions, J o% 
The percenta present category is I 3 
for Lev and r29 i Dialogue and inform 


NS AND ANswers 


-—A preliminary diffi- 
culty presents itself in Connexion with these two 
categories which we Propose 


to treat of together: do 
€ to socializeq 
cerned, ein no doubt, Indeed, 
be as an « 


answers are con 
we shall descri 
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b 
"d ER person spoken to, after he has heard and under- 
oda question. For instance: 


oe 
» vot Bat colour is that?—(Lev) Brownish yellow." 
at are you doing, Lev ?— 77e boat,” etc. 


To ; imi 
im answers we shall assimilate refusals and accept- 
e i i i 
I» S, which are answers given not to questions of fact 
to commands and requests : 


x Will you gi i i 
y y give it back to me? (the ticket).—4Vo, 7 
don’t need ït. Jn in the boat” heey. ^ , 


ee a. jeougs which together constitute answers, 
them “ily cong to socialized language. If we place 
fheni + 2 separate category instead of assimilating 
ag adapted information, it is chiefly because 
child. not belong to the spontaneous speech of the 
interins gt be sufficient for his neighbours to 
fine e m and for adults to question him all the 
higher raise a child's socialized language to a much 
Bude percentage. We shall therefore eliminate 
graph S from our calculations in the following para- 
^ All remarks provoked by adults will thus be 
18% on with. Answers, moreover, constitute only 
© ev’s language and 14% of Pie’s. ; 
A od Psychological contents of answers are highly 
cant esting, and would alone suffice to render the 
diac distinct from information. It is of course 

Sely connected to the contents of the question, and 
We shall therefore deal simultaneously with the two 
Problems, 

And the questions which children ask one another 
7-do they too belong to socialized language? Curiously 
€nough the point is one that can be raised, for many 
remarks are made by children in an interrogative form 
Without being in any way questions addressed to any- 
One. The proof of this is that the child does not listen 
to the answer, and does not even expect it. Hesupplies 
it himself. This happens frequently between the ages 
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of 3 and 5. At the age of our two sei gps be 
rarer. When such pseudo-questions do occur, E 
classed them as monologue or information (e.g. d 
teacher is half right ? Yes, look” Lev). For the pres 
we shall therefore deal only with questions proper. d 
Questions make up 17% of Lev's we md € 
13% of Pies. Their importance is c a an 
and even superior to that of information, an vm 
a question is a spontaneous search for — - 
we shall now be able to check the accuracy o v d 
assertions concerning this last category. Two o zd 
characteristics were particularly striking: the abse * 
of intellectual intercourse among the children on s: 
subject of causality, and the absence of pe. 
logical justification in their discussions. If we j iis 
to the conclusion that children keep such thoug 
to themselves and do not socialize them, we may d 
met with the counter assertion that children simply a 
not have such thoughts, in which case there would ; 
no question of their socializing them! This is pud 
logical demonstration. Wit 


Chapter V, § 3), but als 
shall call it, to pre- 
in the child's ‘whys’ betw 
to 8—as regards this type 
are two things to be noted. 
of the Maison des Petits de 
compositions with animal 


een the ages of 3 and 7 
of explanation, then, there 
In the first place, the children 
al in their drawings and free 
S, physical objects (stars, sky, 


rain, etc.), with machines and manufactured objects 
(trains, motors, boats, houses, bicycles, etc.), These 
might ther 


efore give rise to questions of origi 
causality. In the Second place, < 
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tively o1, 53 and 41 ‘whys’). Now among these 
‘whys’ a large number are ‘whys of explanation,” 
meaning “for what reason” or ‘for what object." 
Explanation supplies about 18% of the subject-matter 
dealt with in the questions of the child of 6 or 7, 
Such as we shall study it in Chapter V. If, there- 
fore, there are few questions of explanation in the 
talk of our two present subjects, this is strongly in 
favour of the interpretation we have given of information 
and dialogue between children in general. Intellectual 
intercourse between children is still factual or descriptive, 
^^» little concerned with causality, which remains the 
Subject of conversation between children and adults or 
of the child’s own solitary reflexion. 

The facts seem to bear this out. Only 3 out of Pie's 
173 questions are ‘whys.’ Out of Lev's 224 questions 
Only ro are « whys'. Ofthese, only two * whys ' of Lev’s 
are “whys of explanation.’’? 


“Why has he turned round?” (a stuffed owl which 
Ley (e Pcia is alive), and “Why has he turned round 
a little p» (the same). 


The rest are « whys' not of causal but of psychological 
explanation, ‘intentions’ as we shall call them,® which 
IS quite another matter : 


“Why did he say: ‘Hullo Lev’?” “Why was Rey 
CyingP" «Why has he gone away P" etc. 


In addition to these we have one “‘ logical why” from 
Lev, that which we dealt with in connexion with the 
discussion on page 25. It is clear how rarely children d 
ask each other *why?', and how little such questions 
have to do with causality. 

Thus out of the 224 uestis asked by Lev and the 
173 asked by Pie only two are about explanation, an 
those two both come from Lev. All the rest can be 
divided as follows. First of all, we have 141 questions 


2 
1 For the definition of this term, see Chapter V. 4d. 
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5 ` haii s 
of Lev’s and 78 of Pie’s about children’s activities a 
such, about ** actions and intentions” :! 


Lev: “ And my scissors, cam you see them P? 6 M 
we going to play at Indians?” “Pm working, are gi yes 
“I didn't hurt you, did 1?” “ Do you know that gen A 
man?” “How shall I paint the house?” “How do 
this go?” (a ball in the counting-frame). — 

Pie: “ Are you coming this afternoon, Béa ? ’ 
have you finished yet?” etc. 

This enormous numerical difference between ne 
questions bearing upon children's activity as such, "x 
those dealing with causal explanation is — s 
able. It proves how individualistic the child O: 
still shows himself to be in his intellectual activity» 
and how restricted in consequence is the interchange 
of ideas that takes place between children. f 

A second category of questions, made up of 27 2 
Lev's and 41 of Pie's, deals with facts and events, tim 
and place (questions of * reality ' treated of in Chapter V) 

Facts: “Zs your drum closed?” « Is there some papers 
too P". «t Ave there snails in there 2" (Pie. 


) » 
Place: ‘* Where is the blue, Ez?” “Where is she?’ 
(the tortoise). 


ime: '' Please teacher, is it late?” ** How old are 
you?” (Pie.) 


It will be seen that these questions do not touch upon 
causality, but are all about 


matters of fact. Questions 
of place predominate in this category, 29 for Pie and 
13 for Lev. 


Another numerous category (51 for Pie, 48 for Lev) 
is made up of questions purely concerning matters of 


fact, questions of nomenclature, classification and 
evaluation. 


Nomenclature: “ What does ‘behind’ mean P?” «What 
zs he called ?” (a cook) (Lev). 


Classification: ‘What ever is that?” 
yellow ?” (Lev). 


Evaluation : “Zs zz pretty 2? (Lev, Pie). 
1 See Chapter V, 


"Is that 
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Wem i 

Tew a br bie): a few questions about number (5 by 
[11 y , 

Kir A “Lew, enough for 2fr.50 2" “And how much 


Fi A 
by P mention should be made of two questions 
e and one by Lev about rules (writing, etc-)- 


t 
You put it on this side, don't you?” (the figure 3) 


(Lev). 
ly summarizes the ques- 


The following table complete 
hys.’ 


tio " 
ns asked by Lev and Pie, including their * w: 
poe 


LEV PIE 


Questi 
tions of causal explanation 


Questions of ( Facts and events - 
Reality Time : $ 
Place 


Acti i 
Ctions and intentions . 
Rules 


ests 
Questions of f Nomenclature 


Sone oy Rs 
ssification | Classification and evaluation 


Number. 


TOTAL 
of the different 
functional interest; these 
matter of a later chapter on 
v). It will be enough 
questions from one 
ildren to adults play 
bear first and 
tivity (actions 
oncern objects 


We shall not dwell upon the criteria 


Categories nor upon their 
problems form the subject- 
“A child's questions " (Chapter 
if we conclude from this table that 
child to another (questions from ch 
only a negligible part in this group); 
foremost upon actual psychological ac 
and intentions). Otherwise when they © 
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and not persons, they bear upon the factual aspect af 
reality, and not upon causal relations. These ee 
clusions are markedly different from the results supplie 
by Del (Chapter V: Questions of a child to an adult). 
Before drawing any conclusio 
difference between questions f 


questions from child to adult, we should have to solve 
a big Preliminary problem: how far do the questions 
which Lev and Pie ask adults out of school age 
resemble those of Del (whys of explanation, etc.) ? be 
the first glance, Del, although he has worked like t E 
others during school hours, seems to approximate mue A 
more closely to what we know of the ordinary v 
ing child of 6. But Lev and Pie are perhaps Speer 
types, more prone to statement and less to erpina 
All we can do, therefore, is to extend the work o 
research as carried out in this chapter and in Chapter V 


ns, however, from the 
rom child to child and 


II. CONCLUSIONS 
Having defined, so far as was possible the various 
categories of the language used by our two children, it 


the artificial char; abstractions, The number 
of unclassifiable remarks, indeed, weighs heavily in the 


Statistics. In an Sal of the list of Lev’s 
first 50 remarks, i 


those who wish t 


ive 
a fair idea of the degree of objectiy; » lO der aL ini 
classification But these difficulties are arama 
If among our results some are d 
than others, then We shall fee] justi 
to these a certain Objective Value, 

§ 10. THE MEASURE of 


Eco-creny 

f 2 RISM.— Am the 

data we have obtained there is o , incidentally of the 
* See Appendix, 
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greatest interest for the study of child logic, which 
Seems to supply the necessary guarantee of objectivity : 
We mean the proportion of ego-centric language to 
the sum of the child's spontaneous conversation. 
Ego-centric language is, as we have seen, the group 
made up by the first three of the categories we have 
€numerated—veperition, monologue and collective mono- 
logue. All three have this in common that they con- 
Sist of remarks that are not addressed to anyone, or 
not to anyone in particular, and that they evoke no 
reaction adapted to them on the part of anyone to 
Whom they may chance to be addressed. Spontaneous 
language is therefore made up of the first seven cate- 
Sories, Ze, of all except answers. It is therefore the sum 
total of all remarks, minus those which are made as an 
answer to a question asked by an adult or a child. We 
have eliminated this heading as being subject to chance 
Circumstances ; it is sufficient for a child to have come 
in contact with many adults or with some talkative com- 
Panion, to undergo a marked change in the percentage 
of his answers. Answers given, not to definite questions 
(with interrogation mark) or commands, but in the 
Course of the dialogue, ze. propositions answering to 
Other propositions, have naturally been classed under 
the heading information and dialogue, SO that there is 
nothing artificial about the omission of questions from 
the statistics which we shall give. The child’s language 
minus his answers constitutes à complete whole in 
which intelligence is represented at every stage of its 
development. 

The proportion of ego-centric 
forms of language is represente 


to other spontaneous 
d by the following 


fractions : 
Eg.L o I Eg. Lo. 3 for Pie. 
SPiL aa Ely Sp. L 4 


uage to the sum 


(The proportion of ego-centric lang „the s 
is 39% for 


total of the subject’s speech, including answers, 
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Lev and 37% for Pie.) The Similarity of result or SH 
and Pie is a Propitious sign, especially as what di of 
ence there is corresponds to a marked oe i 1 
temperament. (Lev is certainly more ego-centric t e 
Pie.) But the value of the result is vouched for in y 
another way, , 

If we divide the 1400 remarks made by m 
the month in Which his talk was being studied ee 
Sections of 100 sentences, and seek to establish for eac 


: ; to 
Section the ratio e 2 the fraction will be found 


vary only from 0'40 to 0°57, which indicates ony a 
small maximum deviation. On the contrary, the n 
variation, i.e., the average of the deviations between ea i 
value and the arithmetica] average of these values, 
only o*04, which is really very little, i 
If Pie’s 1500 remarks are submitted to the same Bie 
ment, the proportions will be found to vary uw 
9'31 and o:so, with an average variation of o:o6. T 
is just what we Should expect eit 
Pie's character, which at first sig 
seems More practical, better adapted than Lev’s, more 
inclined to Collaboration (particularly with his bosom 
friend Ez). But Pie every now and then indulges 1n 
fantasies which isolate him for Several hours, and 
during which he 


i we have sought to 
E We have, it is true, determined " pro- 
Portion of socialized factual lan uage (z; on and 
questions) to socialized no Buage (infor, mation a 


n-factua] language (criticism, 
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apie and veguests). But this proportion fluctuates 
rom O'72 to 2:23 with a mean variation o'71 for Lev 
(as compared with 0:04 and 0°06 as the coefficients of 
E eiue and between 0°43 and 2°33 with a mean 
riation of o:42 for Pie. Similarly, the relation of 
€go-centric to socialized factual language yields no 
Coefficient of any constancy. 
p this calculation let us bear only this in mind, 
i our two subjects of 6} have each an ego-centric 
guage which amounts to nearly half of their total 
Spontaneous speech. 
The following table summarizes the functions of the 


language used by both these children : 


Pie Lev 
1 Repetition . á : 
2 Monologue . . . . E 5 E 
3 Collective Monologue 3o 2 
4 Adapted Information . : . > T4 aS 
5 Criticism . . . $ : 7. A 
6 Commands. 15 x 
7 Requests . . 13 d 
8 Answers . P . . 5 x i 
Ego-centric Language . se 13% SH 
Spontaneous Socialized language - 49 2 

Sum of Socialized language e. 63 ee 

. 0143 F006 0°47 FO'O4 


Coefficient of Ego-centrism 


We must once more emphasize the fact that in all 
these calculations the number of remarks made by 


children to adults is negligible. By omitting them we 
bout 0°02, which 


raise the coefficient of ego-centrism toa 
is within the allowed limits of deviation. In future, 
however, we shall have completely to eliminate such 
remarks from our calculations, even if it means making 
a separate class for them. We shall, moreover, observe 
this rule in the next chapter where the coefficient of 
ego-centrism has been calculated solely on the basis of 
remarks made between children. 

§ rr. CoNcLusioN.— What are the conclusions we 
can draw from these facts? It would seem that up to 
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. ildren think 
a certain age we may safely admit that es share 
and act more €go-centrically than adults, t pom True, 
each other's intellectual life less than ie nau other 
When they are together they seem to ous they are 
a great deal more than we do about »i talking to 
doing, but for the most part they are only silent fai 
themselves, We, on the contrary, keep 


s 
i ost alway 
longer about Our action, but our talk is alm 
Socialized, 


rv- 
T" In obse 
Such assertions may seem paradoxical. 


E t work 
ing children between the ages of 4 n n snes 
together in the Classes of the Maison des pos in 
Certainly struck by silences, which are, nig adults. 
nO way imposed nor even suggested by f working 
One would expect, not indeed the formation nd life, 
8toups, since children are slow to awake to Iking at 
but a hubbub caused by all the children ta ame, ib 
once. This is nor what happens. All the s nd 7 
is obvious that a child between the ages of 4 vided 
placed in the conditions of Spontaneous work pr 


: Petits, 
by the educationa] 8ames of the Maison des 
breaks si 


3 ; crecy. 
So-centrism must not be confused with se 
flexion in the chi] 


d does not admit of privacy. 


He says every- 
bal Continence, Does this mean 
SOCializes his t 


may be to others, We 

think on the contrary that, as the Preceding study shows, 

i to himself, and that speech, 
Socialize 


thought, serves to 
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acco . 
iy se and reinforce individual activity. Let us 
thought EL more closely the difference between 
infantile inis rr Cp but capable of secrecy, and 
secrecy, ich is ego-centric but incapable of 
The ; n 
E, imm in his most personal and private 
Which is i n when he is engaged on an enquiry 
Socially, a m preaensible to his fellow-beings, thinks 
boate continually in his mind’s eye his colla- 
chembere uz em actual or eventual, at any rate 
(ike he sili oe own profession to whom sooner or 
mental picture ai the result of his labours. This 
task itself is h pursues him throughout his task. The 
of its devel enceforth socialized at almost every stage 
the: need pa : Invention eludes this process, but 
being an on checking and demonstrating calls into 
thetical o er speech addressed throughout to a hypo- 
Shane i cara. whom the imagination often pictures 
i. ee p and blood. ' When, therefore, the adult 
K auniun ace to face with his fellow-beings, what 
elaborated ces to them is something already socially 
ie, dt and therefore roughly adapted to his audience, 
e. dry comprehensible. Indeed, the further a man 
able is uus oe in his own line of thought, the better 
bt. e to see things from the point of view of others 
The pons himself understood by them, — 
dítions c ild, on the other hand, placed in the con- 
cn which we have described, seems to talk far more 
vino he adult. Almost everything he does is to the 
a of remarks such as “I’m drawing a hat," ‘I’m 
Oing it better than you,” etc. Child thought, there- 
fore, seems more social, less capable of sustained and 
Solitary research. This is so only in appearance. The 
child has less verbal continence simply because he 
does not know what it is to keep a thing to himself. 
Although he talks almost incessantly to his neighbours, 
he rarely places himself at their point of view. He 
speaks to them for the most part as if he were alone, 
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and as if he were thinking aloud. He speaks, eee. 
fore, in a language which disregards the — andi 
of meaning in things and ignores the particular Ar 
from which they are viewed, and which M 
always making assertions, even in argument, Me 
of justifying them, Nothing could be harder vs wid 

Stand than the note-books which we have fille € 
the conversation of Pie and Lev. Without edu 

mentaries, taken down at the same time as the c i si 

remarks, they would be incomprehensible. beri 

is indicated by allusion, by pronouns and deman: up 

articles—<‘ he, she, the, mine, him, etc. gie "1 

mean anything in turn, regardless of the dema 

clarity Or even of i 
this Style must not 
in Chapter III in 
between one child 
hardly ever even 


Š for 
- understood. For him, that goes without saying, 


a He 
Out others when he talks. 


To put it quite siti pis 
ks socially, even whei 
d under 7 thinks ego 
f others, m 

It is, in our opinion; 
Place, to the absence 
€ between the children 


centrically, 
What is 
twofold. It is due 


of any sustained SO! 
of less than 


» in the first 
cial intercours 


3 Y —is one of BeStures, movement 
and ‘mimicry as much Sa words... Tieres ic, as 
we have Said, no rea 


ween children of 
less than 7 Or 8 years, The type of children's society 
represented qni Tat aa Of the Maison des Petits 
is obviously of a fragmentary character, in which con- 


DE. 75 little groups of two are formed, like th 
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s f 
p.e is neither division of work, centraliza- 
the pied, nor unity of conversation. We may go 
Speaking ‘edie that it is a society in which, strictly 
an RENE d and social life are not differentiated. 
far more ran once far more highly individualized and 
Such a in m y socialized than. a child forming part of 
D Mark in Y= He is more individualized, since he 
what ‘he is d , Private without perpetually announcing ` 
E nons oing, and without imitating his neighbours. 
Bis Ti Socialized for the reasons which have just 
Panic rie child is neither individualized, since he 
thing dike y» single thought secret, and since every- 
through e by one member of the group is repeated 
very oe sort of imitative repercussion by almost 
imitation er member, nor is he socialized, since this 
be called Sy HOE accompanied by what may properly 
remarks an interchange of thought, about half the 
f, as Baas by children being ego-centric in character. 
Panied b win and Janet maintain, imitation is accom 
action y a sort of confusion between ones own 
fragm and that of others, then we may find in this 
Sött ay type of society based on imitation some 
konin explanation of the paradoxical character of the 
sit ersation of children who, while they are continu- 
Y announcing their doings, yet talk only for them- 


se : d i 
S without listening to anyone else. 
Ocial life at the Maison des Petits passes, according 


to the observations of Mlles Audemars and Lafendel, 


through three stages. Up till the age of about 5, the 


child almost always works alone. From 5 to about 
at of Pie and 


Ez (c. the remarks taken down under the heading 
'"'adapted information.") These groups are transitory 
and irregular. Finally, between 7 and 8 the desire 

Now it is in 


manifests itself to work with others. 
at ego-centric talk loses 


Our opinion just at this age th 

Some of its importance, and it is at this age, as we 

shall see in the next chapter, that we shall place the 
E 
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higher stages of conversation properly so-called as it 
takes place between children. It is also at this de 
(f Chapter III) that children begin to — 
each other in spoken explanations, as opposed to 


: : F a 
explanations in which gestures play as important 
Part as words. 


A simple way of verifying these hypotheses is to 
re-examine children between 7 and 8 whose quo 
at an earlier stage has been ascertained. This ye 
task which Mlle. Berguer undertook with Lev. 
took down under the same conditions as previous 
some 600 remarks made by Lev at the age of 7 "s 
a few months. The co-efficient of ego-centricism wa: 
reduced to 025.1 e 

These stages of social development naturally Pts 
only the. child's intellectual activity cR M i 
structive games, arithmetic, etc.). It goes wit ne 
saying that in outdoor games the problem is a co á 
pletely different one; but these games touch only Fi: 
a tiny portion of the thought and language of th 
child. far 

If language in the child of about 63 is still so ta 
from being socialized, and 
the ego-centric forms is so 
to information and dialog 
lies in the fact that chil 
distinct varieties, one made 
mimicry etc., which acc 


» and the other consisting 
solely of the spoken word, Now, gesture cannot 
express everything, Intellectual Processes, therefore; 
will remain ego-centr ; 


ric, Whereas commands etc., all 
the language that is bou 


: s Dd up with action, with 
handicraft, and especially with Play, will tend to 


ollecting similar data from various children 
» In such a wa, as 


: Y AS to establish a graph of 
will probably appear in the Archives de 


1 We are at the moment c 
between the ages of 3 and 7 
development. These results 
Psychologie. 
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ewe socialized. We shall come across this 
| tt anis again in Chapter III. It will then 
it less ad at verbal understanding between children 
not ien equate than between adults, but this does 
occupatio, that in their games and in their manual 
well « ^u they do not understand each other fairly 
coma is understanding, however, is not yet altogether 
i RESULTS AND Hypotneses.—Psycho-analysts 
modes = led to distinguish two fundamentally different 
ae thinking: directed or intelligent thought, and 
Doura or, as Bleuler proposes to call it, autistic 
an some Directed thought is conscious, Bey it pursues 
[tein Which is present to the mind of the thinker ; it is 
and oo which means that it is adapted to reality 
falsa e: to influence it; it admits of being true or 
Come Pinicaly or logically true), and it can be 
consei meated by language. Autistic thought is sub- 
the EG which means that the aims it pursues and 
cdot o Wiems it tries to solve are not present in con- 
itself ness; itis not adapted to reality, but creates for 
E dream world of imagination ; it tends, not to 

ablish truths, but so to satisfy desires, and it remains 
Strictly individual and incommunicable as such by means 
9f language, On the contrary, it works chiefly by 
Images, and in order to express itself, has recourse to 
indirect methods, evoking by means of symbols and 
myths the feeling by which it is led., 

Here, then, are two fundamental modes of thought 
Which, though separated neither at their origin nor 
in the course of their functioning are subject, never- 
theless, to two diverging sets of logical laws." Directed 
thought, as it develops, is controlled more and more 
by the laws of experience and of logic in the stricter 
Sense, Autistic thought, on the other hand, obeys a 

1 There is interaction between these two modes of thought. Autism 


undoubtedly calls into being and enriches many inventions which are 
subsequently clarified and demonstrated by intelligence. 
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ism and 

whole system of special laws (laws of pene 
of immediate satisfaction) which we need n completely 
here. Let us consider, for instance, the he point of 
different lines of thought pursued EM when we 
view of intelligence and from that of autis 
think of such an Object as, say, water. bstance whose 

To intelligence, water is a natural zal can at least 
origin we know, or whose formation vg motions are 
empirically Observe; its behaviour an tudied, and it 
Subject to certain laws which can be s f technical 
has from the dawn of history been the tg To the 
€xperiment (for purposes of irrigation, — interest- 
autistic attitude, ou the other hand, water n organic 
ing only in connexion with the inpr piis as simply 
Wants. Itcan be drunk, But as such, as we ome to 
in virtue of its external appearance, it has host o 
represent in folk and child fantasies, and in organic 
adult subconsciousness, themes of a purely ith the 
character. It has in fact been identified wi body: 
liquid Substances which issue from the ape itself, 
and has come, in this way, to symbolize birt 


i rodite, 
as is proved by so many myths (birth, of Aph 1 
etc.), rites (baptism the s 

and stories tol 


j xterna 
thought adapts itself to water as part of the eei nol 
world, in the other, thought uses the idea of "nila 
in order to ada ut in order to assi HE 
Scious images conne 
of birth. : 

is- 
ought, whose mc 
differ chiefly as to their ie 
nd guided by the increas 
1 See Flournoy, H, 


Je Quelques TÉves ay su 
de l'eau et du feu.” Intern, Ze 


— 
jet de la signification symboliq 
ttschr, Fe 


Psychoan., Vol. VI. p. 398 (f 


Vo of a child 9f 9, who regards humanity 
aby who issue, ich came out of the sea- 
"enfant, Arch. Psych., 
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tice of individuals one to another, whereas 
Pithon remains individual and uncommunicated. 
i the = iene this is of the very first importance 
B due in 4 erstanding of child thought—this divergence 
just beca arge part to the following fact. Intelligence, 
[ios ‘use it undergoes a gradual process of social- 
gm Is pure through the bond established by 
Ea etween thoughts and words to make an 
it a use of concepts ; whereas autism, just because 
tee S individual, is still tied to imagery, to organic 
fact Alpe even to organic movements. The mere 
m et a 10 telling one’s thought, of telling it to others, 
be of e eping silence and telling it only to oneself must 
"- S pini importance to the fundamental structure 
ed eie of thought in general, and of child 
inus t, Particular Now between autism and intelli- 
capacit ri are many degrees, varying | with their 
Varied, or being communicated. These intermediate 
interm e therefore be subject to a special logic, 
iF innih iate too between the logic of autism and that 
Lk. t igence. The chief of those intermediate forms, 
bh Ki type of thought which like that exhibited by 
i Children seeks to adapt itself to reality, but does 
E Communicate itself as such, we propose to call 
&0-centric thought. This gives us the following table : 


Non-communicable Communicable thought 


Undi thought s 
Di Irected thought Autistic thought (Mythological thought) 
irected thought Ego-centric thought Communicated 
intelligence 


We shall quickly realize the full importance of ego- 


centrism if we consider a certain familiar experience of 
or the solution of 


daily life. We are looking, say, f Í 
Some problem, when suddenly everything seems quite 
clear; we have understood, and, we experience that suz 
generis feeling of intellectual satisfaction. But as soon 
as we try to explain to others what it is we have under- 
stood, difficulties come thick and fast. These difficulties 
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tion 
do not arise merely because of the effort of eee 
needed to hold ina single grasp the links in dane 
of argument; they are attributable also to -— ‘positive 
faculty itself. Conclusions which we d bole 
no longer seem so; between certain “i ring lacking 
Series of intermediate links are now seen to a aot 
in order to fill the gaps of which we were previo rdi 
even conscious; arguments which seemed aere 
because they were connected with some munus aft thelé 
imagery or based on some sort of analogy, i aged to 
potency from the moment we feel the need to P able; 
these schemas, and find that they are eripe m 
doubt is cast on Propositions connected with ju eee of 
of value, as soon as we realize the personal mei e 
Such judgments. If such, then, is the CT 
tween personal understanding and spoken exp iios Of 
how much more marked will be the characteri E 
personal understanding when the individual un b 
long time been bottling up his own thoughts, Nee 
he has not even formed the habit of thinking Sae "n 
of other people, and of communicating his thoug haos 
them. We need only recall the inextricable c 


: this 
of adolescent thought to realize the truth of 
distinction. 


Ego-centric thou 
Sent two different for, 
say, without Paradox 


les which govern each separate 
Proposition, each Particular move in the game. Ego- 


Onclusions (except with the child 
where ego-centric logic often functions) than in the way 
they work. The Points of di 


Ogic is more intuitive, more ‘syn- 
cretistic’ than deductive, ze, ; its reasoning is not made 
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explici : 

p a mind leaps from premise to conclusion 

Little s e bound, without stopping on the way. 2? 

Eibnatitionz is attached to proving, or even checking 

Mate-of ae en The vision of the whole brings about a 

than if ief and a feeling of security far more rapidly 
each step in the argument were made explicit. 


o 
E sena schemas of analogy are made use of, like- 
Biesent EN of earlier reasoning, which control the 
their inf urse of reasoning without openly manifesting 
Portant uence. 4° Visual schemas also play an im- 
neue 2 and can even take the place of proof in 
owen the deduction that 1s made. 5° Finally, 
centric ‘he of value have far more influence on ego 
Trico an on communicable thought. 
find 1° SOUNGR IDEM intelligence, on the ot 
explicit ri more deduction, more of an attem 
Breeton: e relations between propositions by such ex- 
empha, aS NAS therefore, if. + then, elc. 2 Greater 
tion mes is laid on proof. Indeed, the whole expos! 
te n ramed in view of the proof, Ze, 1n view of 
fe Sacto of convincing someone else, and (as a 
cere lary) of convincing oneself whenever one s personal 
ainty may have been shaken by the process of 
deductive reasoning. 3^ Schemas of analogy tend to 
be eliminated, and to be replaced by deduction proper. 


o . 
4° Visual schemas are also d first as 


incommunicable, and later as useless for purposes of 
] judgments of value 


demonstration. 5? Finally persona., 
are eliminated in favour of collective judgments of value, 
these being more in keeping with ordinary reason. 

If then the difference between thought that can be com- 
municated and what remains of ego-centric thought in 
the adult or the adolescent is such as we have described 
it, how much more emphasis shall we be justified in 
laying on the ego-centric nature of thought in the,child. 
It is chiefly in connexion with children between 3 to 7 


and, to a lesser degree, with those between 7 to 11 that 
we have endeavoured to distinguish ego-centric thought. 


her hand, we 
pt to render 
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In the child between 3 and 7 the five characteristics 
which have just been enumerated actually go to make 
up a kind of special logic which we shall have occasion 
to mention throughout this volume and the next. Be- 
tween 7 and 11 this ego-centric logic no longer Ntffancces 
what Binet and Simon call the "perceptual intelligence 
of the child, but it is found in its entirety in his *' verbal 
intelligence." In the following chapters we shall study 
a large number of phenomena due to ego-centrism, 
Which, after having influenced the perceptual intelli- 
gence of children between the ages of 3 and 7, influence 
their verbal intelligence between the ages of 7 and rr. 
We are now therefore in a position to realize that the 
fact of being or of not being communicable is not an 
attribute which can be added to thought from the out- 
side, but is a constitutive feature of profound significance 
for the Shape and structure which reasoning may 
assume. 

The question of com 

self to be one of thos 
must be solved as an int 


municability has thus proved 
€ preliminary problems which 
roduction to the study of child 
logic. There are other such problems, all of which can 
be classed under two main headings, 

A. Communicability ; (1) To what extent do children 
of the same age think by themselves, and to what extent 
do they communicate with each other ? 
question as between older and younger children, (a) 

of different families. (3) Same 


and of different families) 
children and Parents, 
The problems of the second 
in a subsequent chapter, 
that we have supplied a parti 
problems. If it be granted t| 


£roup will be dealt with 
As to group A, we think . 
al solution to the first of its 
hat the first three categories 
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of child language as we have laid them down are ego- 
centric, then the thought of the child of 6j is in its 
spoken manifestation ego-centric in the proportion of 
44 to 47%. What is socialized by language, moreover, 
belongs only to the factual categories of thought. 
At this age, causality and the faculty for explanation 
are still unexpressed. Does the period between 6 and 7 
mark a turning point in this respect? We still lack 
the material to make a sufficient number of comparisons, 
but judging from what seems to be the rule at the 
Maison des Petits, we believe that the age at which the 
child begins to communicate his thought (the age when 
ego-centric language is 25%) is probably somewhere 
between 7 and 8. This does not mean that from the 
age of 7 or 8 children can immediately understand each 
other— we shall see later on that this is far from being 
the case—it ‘simply means that from this age onwards 
they try to improve upon their methods of interchang- 
ing ideas and upon their mutual understanding of one 
another, 


CHAPTER II 


TYPES AND STAGES IN THE CON- 
VERSATION OF CHILDREN BE- 


TWEEN THE AGES OF FOUR AND 
SEVEN. 


Tus chapter continues the preceding one and also 
completes it. Our aim has simply been 1? to check the 
statistical data obtained from observations made on Pie 
and Lev, 2* to establish a certain number of types of 
conversation held between children of the same age; 
these being on a wider scale than the types of simple 
propositions examined in the last chapter, 
eventually of representing the successivi 
childish conversation between the ages of 4 

The conclusions of Chapter I may well 
Sumptuous, based as they were on observ 
children only, że., of two Psychological types at the 
outside. The same experiment needed to be carried 
out on a whole group of children, and thus reach the 
greatest possible variety of psychological types. It is 
such an experiment as this which will be described in 
the present chapter. The subject of analysis will now 
be the verbatim report of conversations held, not by 
one or two specified children, but by the inmates of a 
_whole room, in which they move about from one place 
to another and which they enter and leave at will. 
What has been taken down is really the outcome of 
observations made from a fixed place upon some twenty 
children on the move. In the Mazson des Petits, where 


1 With the collaboration of Mme Valentine Jean Piaget. 
- thank Mlle G, Guex who helped us to collect our materials, 
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and capable 
e stages of 
and 7. 

appear pre- 
ation of two 


We also wish to 
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all these observations have been made, the children 
between the ages of 4 and 7 occupy 4 whole floor of 
five rooms (arithmetic room, building room, modelling 
room, etc), and they move about just as they please 
from one room to another, without being compelled to 
do any consecutive work. It is in one of these rooms 
that the data were collected which will form the subject 
of our present enquiry. 

§ 1. CHECK or THE COEFFICIENT OF EGO-CENTRISM. 
—One of the first results of these verbatim reports was 
to show that the talk taken down could be classed in 
the same categories as those which had been used for 
Lev and Pie. The language of our: 20 subjects, while 
it reflects differences of temperament, remains the out- 
come of the same functional needs. In the domineering 
child there will be an increase of orders, threats, criti- 
cisms, and arguments, while the more dreamily inclined 
will indulge in a greater number of monologues. The 
Proportions will differ, but in each child all the cate- 
gories will be represented. The difference will be one 
of quantity not of quality. 

Now in Lev and Pie, who represent fairly different 
types, the coefficients of ego-centrism are very close (0°47 
and 0-43). Can we infer from this that the average 
coefficient between 4 and 7 will be 0°45 OF somewhere 
near? The calculation was made on the sum total of 
the remarks made by our 20 subjects (boys and girls 
differing in race and upbringing). The same procedure 
was adopted as before of taking successive sections of 
100 sentences each. These 100 consecutive sentences 
are thus no longer the successive remarks of one child, 
but the general conversation in a given room where 
there are always three or four children talking together. 


There is therefore every chance that the calculation 
will yield objectively valid results. Now the average 
d in this 


hich was reache 
enting the proportion of 
ge minus 


Coefficient of ego-centrism W 
Way was of 0°45 + 0°05, repres 
the ego-centric categories to the total langua 
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answers. As the average age of the children is 6, this 
is an interesting confirmation of the conclusions of the 
last chapter, 

$2. TYPES OF CONVERSATION BETWEEN CHILDREN. 
—In the first chapter we established a certain number 
of types of childish talk, but this was done according 
to type, and not according to the stage of development 
reached, z.e., without regard to the problem of the 
development of these types in relation to one another, 
and of conversation in general among children. This 
is the problem which we must now approach. We 
had, moreover, been entirely concerned with isolated 
remarks, viewed of course in relation to their context, 
but numbered and classified sentence by sentence. We 
Shall now have to find types, not of isolated, but of 
general conversation, and these will be partly inde- 
pendent of the earlier types, partly related to them in 
a manner which we shall specify later on. 

When, in the first place, can conversation properly 
be said to take place between children? Whenever— 
to fix an arbitrary minimum—three consecutive remarks 
about the same subject are made by at least two inter- 


locutors. Here are two of the simpler possible schemas 
of conversation : 


I (1) Remark by A. II (1) Remark by A. 
(2) Remark by B adapted (2) Remark by B adapted 
to (1). to (1). 
(3) Remark by A adapted (3) Remark by C adapted 
to (2). to (1) or (2). 
After this, 


all conversation will consistof the language 
which we have described as socialized. 
may be informations, criticisms, 
The remarks made by B and C 
same four groups, or come under answers. But, as 
we have said, types of conversation will be on a wider 
scale than types of remarks, and will be independent 
of these. Thus informations, questions, commands, 


A's remarks 
Orders, or questions. 
may belong to those 
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etc. 

eI s e d as constituents of a single con- 
esi eR . The questions we have to answer 
types of conv : stated as follows: 1° What are the 
EEE ersation between children? 2° Are these 
sakes af A Grids they represent different 
sic: is, sas elopment? 3° If they constitute stages, 
bein ur dia r genesis? Are they derived from ego- 
by which giper If so, what is the process of evolution 
ibe higher ild passes from ego-centric language to 

Nun it i io of conversation ? 
fu a chy to us possible to establish certain stages 
e E hola has not yet reached the level of 
logue. Thi v ut is represented by the collective mono- 
Ses Ms is leads us to the following table. We offer 
orden e reservation, and chiefly with the object of 
ng and schematizating our classifications. 


Ma 
ul E : Conversations : 
Stage IIA Stage IIA Stage IIIA 
(first type) (second type) 

The hearer is associ- Collaboration Collaboration in 
ated with the speaker's in action or nor- 7? abstract thought 
action and thought <- abstract thought 

Collective (without collaboration) 
Mono- 4 5 
logue : Stage IIB Stage IIB Stage IIB 
(first type) —» (second type) -> Genuine argu- 
Quarrel <- Primitive ar- ment 


ument 
(Clash of un- 
motivated asser- 


tions) 


(Clash of contrary (Clash of moti- 
vated assertions) 


actions) 


a certain extent of the nature 


Stage I still partakes to 
t was described in the pre- 


of ego-centric thought as i 
ceding chapter. At this first stage there is, strictly 


speaki PE ; 
peaking, no conversation, since each child speaks only 


to himself, even when he seems to be addressing some- 
Besides, the children never speak 
yet this collective mono- 
f childish conversation, 
ate groups, of bundles 


2 in particular. 
fiue es same thing. And 
i Eme E the starting point O 

e it is made up of separ 
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of consecutive remarks. When a child talks in this 
way, others will immediately answer by talking about 
themselves, and this gives rise to a sequence of four 
or five remarks, which form a conversational embryo, 
without, however, transcending the stage of the collective 
monologue. 

Stages II and III, on the other hand, have some of 
the characteristics of conversation properly so-called and 
of socialized language. We have divided them into two 
series, A and B, which are parallel from the genetic 
point of view. (IIA corresponds to IIB, and IIIA to 
IIIs); the A series has as its origin an agreement in 
action and opinion (progressive collaboration), the B 
series has as its origin a disagreement, which begins 
with a simple quarrel and may evolve into more or less 
perfected, arguments. 

Stage IIA can be represented in either of two con- 
temporaneous types. The first type (where the speaker 
associates his hearer with his own actions and thoughts) 
is represented by those conversations in which the child, 
although he only talks about what he is doing, associates 
with it the person to whom he is talking. There is 
association in the sense that every one listens to and 
understands the speaker, but there is no collaboration 
because each child speaks only of himself, of his own 
action, or of his own thoughts. 

In the second type there is collaboration in action or 
in thought connected with action (non-abstract thought) 
in the sense that the conversation bears upon an activity 
which is shared by the talkers. The subject of conversa- 
tion is thus some definite action, and not the explanation 
of a past or future action. It may also happen at this 
Stage that some common memory is evoked, but there 
is never any question of explaining this memory (e.g. 
reconstructing some previously heard explanation) nor 
of discussing it (looking for what is, and what is not true 
in the memory or in the circumstances which complete 
it). The memory recalled in common at this IIA stage 
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serves purely as a stimulus. One evokes it just as one 
tells a story, for the mere pleasure of doing so (“Do 
you remember how" . . . etc). 

It is not until we come to stage IIIa, that we meet 
with abstract collaboration. By abstract we wish to 
designate those mental processes in the child which are 
no longer connected with the activity of the moment, 
but are concerned with finding an explanation, recon- 
Structing a story or a memory, discussing the order of 
events or the truth of a tale. 

The passage from one to the other of these two stages 
of the series A shows us a progressive socialization of 
thought. There was no a priori reason why these three 
types of conversation should represent successive stages. 
Type IIIA might quite conceivably have appeared before 
type IIa or the collective monologue, Or simultaneously 
with them. As a matter of fact we shall see that this is 
not what happens; we shall see that there is progression 
according to age and in conformity with the table given 
above. Butit goes without saying that the child, as he 
passes through stages IIA and IIIA, does not relinquish 
the conversation of the earlier stages Thus a child 
who has reached stage IIIA will still indulge in occasional 
monologues, etc. z 

Parallel with this evolution is that by which children 
pass from stage IIs to IIB, when instead of being in 
agreement with one another, as in the preceding stages, 


they are opposed either in opinion oF in desire. t 
Stage IIn is also present in two different types. Firs 
simple opposition of 


of all we h 1 
: ave the quarrel, 4 
divergent activities. Just as We have seen that in the 


first type of stage IIA each child, although acting d 
Isolation, can yet talk to the others about it and associa d 
himself mentally with their activities, SO here also, instea 
of associating himself with them, each child can D C 
and abuse the others, can assert his own sapene i 
1n a word, can quarrel. This type of quarrel T em 
Of assertions, which are not only statements of fact, 
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are connected with desires, with subjective evaluations, 
with commands, and with threats. It may give rise to 
argument. Thus, after having said: “give me that— 
No—Yes—No—Yes, etc.” the child may resort to 
Statement of fact. “I need that. —No— Yes, etc.” The 
first dialogue belongs to quarrelling, the second to 
argument. The reverse process is also possible; argu- 
ments can give rise to quarrels. 

The second type of Stage IIB is therefore primitive 
argument, z.e., argument without justification or proofs 
of the assertions made. Only in the third stage, IIIB, 
do we come to argument proper, with motivation of 
what is said. 

Again, it is obvious that in the B series, once the child 
has reached the stages IIB and IIIs, he does not there- 
fore cease to indulge in monologue or in arguments of a 
primitive nature. But a child old enough to quarrel is 
not necessarily capable of genuine argument. 

There is between the Stages II and III of the A series 
and the corresponding stages of the B series no a priori 
temporal connexion. But the evidence shows that 
genuine argument and abstract collaboration appear at 
the same age. Similarly, quarrelling and associating the 
hearer with one's action are contemporaneous. They 
are also contemporaneous with primitive argument and 
collaboration in action. This points to a certain 
parallelism. 


Having established this schema, let us now examine 
each stage in turn. 


$3 Stace I: CoLLECTIVE Moworocuz.— The last 
chapter has sufficiently familiarized us with what is 
meant by *' collective monologue” to enable us to deal 
very briefly with it here. This stage does not belong to 


remarks. It may 
some fresh examples of this category, in the first place 
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for the sake of instancing a few cases under 5 and 6 years 
old, and secondly because this preparatory stage of con- 
versation is numerically by far the most important, at 
any rate for children under 5. 

We shall begin with examples of collective monologue 
of one term only, although the remarks are all addressed 
to someone. 

Den (435) G' is talking volubly as she works. Béa 
(5; 10) G comes into the work-room. Den: ‘‘ You've got 
a sweater on, I haven't, Mummy said it wasn't cold? Den 
&oes on working. Béa does not answer. 

Den to Geo (6) in the building room: “Z know how to, 
Jowll see how well I know. You don't know how. (No 
answer. Den goes back to her place) Z now how.” 

Den to Béa: “What do you want? (No answer) Z 


shall want some little holes.” 

_ Ari (4; 1) G to En (4 ; 11): “What's your name, my name 
7$ Ari" No answer. Ari, without any transition, to 
an adult: “ She's going to let her doll drop." 


These four-year-old monologues are thus entirely 
Similar in function to the monologues quoted in the 
last chapter. They have, however, an element of 
Paradox owing to the use made of questions and purely 
Social forms of speech such as ‘‘ You have put on, 
you'll see, you want" which the child uses without 
Waiting for an answer, without even giving his com- 
Panion time to get in a word. Den, for instance, E: 
Struck by Báa's jersey, but she immediately turns the 
Subject on to herself. ‘I haven't,” etc. Why does 


She speak to Béa? Not for the sake of telling her 
etting an answer, 


anything, still less for the sake of getting d 
ut simply as an excuse for talking. Similar y, PS 
question to Béa is purely rhetorical, it is Ee 4 
Question which simply serves as an intro uc i 
the remark 'which immediately follows. The on 
attitude is there only in form, not in substance. 

“ame thing happens between Ari and En. nae 
Collective monologues of two terms OF more 

1 (45 5) G=Girl aged 4 years and 5 months. 
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greater interest for our present purpose. Here are 
some examples : 


Pie (6; 5): ‘‘ Where could we make another tunnel? 


Ah, here Eun ?—Eun (45; 11): Look at my pretty frock.” 
(The End.) 


Cat (6; 2): “ Have you finished, Bur ?—Bur (43 rx) 
Now it goes that way again,” etc. 


Talk of this kind clearly anticipates future conversa- 
tion. The speaker expects an answer from his hearer. 
If the two remarks together constitute only a collective 
monologue, it is because the hearer is not listening. 
Thus there is as yet no conversation, because the suc- 
cessive terms are not adapted to one another. But 
conversation is there in embryo, because the several 
remarks are grouped into one bundle. 

The age at which collective monologue marks a stage 
of development is between 3 and 4 to 5. The higher 
forms of conversation do not on the average appear 
before the age of 5, at any rate not between children 
of the same age and of different families. 

§ 4. Stace lla. First Type: Association WITH 
THE ACTION OF OTHERS.—This type has already been 
described as made up of those conversations in which 
each speaker talks only about himself and from his own 
point of view, but is heard and understood by each and 
all. But there is still no collaboration in a common 
activity. Here is an example. The children are busy 
with their drawings, and each one tells the story which 
his drawing illustrates. Yet at the same time they are 


talking about the same subject and pay attention to 
each other : 


Lev (5; 11): “Zz begins with Goldylocks, I'm writing 
the story of the three bears. The daddy bear is dead. 
Only the daddy was too al. — Gen (5311): Z used to 
live at Salve. I lived in a little house and you had to 
take the funicular railway to go and buy things.—Geo 
(6;0): I can't do the bear. — Li (6 ; 10): That's not 
Goldylocks.—(Lev) : I haven't got curls,” 
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This example is very clear. It is a conversation, 
since they are all speaking about the same thing, the 
class drawing, and yet each is talking for himself, 
without any attempt at co-operation. Here is another 
example: 

Pie (6; 5): “ Zt was ripping yesterday (a flying demon- 
stration).—Jacq (5; 6): There was a blue one, (an aero- 
plane) ¿here was lots of them, and then they all got into 
a line.—Pie: I went in a motor yesterday. And d'you 
know what I saw when I was im the motor? A lot of 


carts that were going past. Please teacher can I have the 
india-rubber P—Jacq: I want to draw that (the aero- 


planes). Zz will be very pretty.” 


The subject of conversation is one and the same, 
and the dialogue has four terms. Just at first it might 
seem as though some common memory were being 
evoked, as in the cases of co-operation which the next 
grade will show us, but we shall see from what follows 
that each child is still speaking from his own point of 
view. Pie talks about his motor, Jacq plans to draw 
the aeroplane. They understand each other well enough, 
but they do not co-operate. 


Here are two more typical examples which show 
very clearly that this association with the activity of 
ologue and 


each is intermediate between collective mon 
Collaboration. 

Mad (7): “ On Sunday I went to see my Granny who 
“ives in the ‘Chemin de l'Escalade.'—Geor (7 ; 2): Do you 


know Pi - P_No.—I know him, he's my friend.” 
Rom (i EO « Dyou pue what I shall have for 


Christmas ?— i and To (459): No.—Arm : 
Bicycle A RH reis — Lev! A tricycle. Ive 
fot one,” 

The reader will notice how Geor’s thoughts are 
diverted by ** Chemin de l'Escalade," etc. This looks 
like collective monologue. But the hearer has listened 
and understood, and this stage does ‘therefore mark 
ie beginnings of conversation proper the beginnings 
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of socialized language. But is this type of conversa- 
tion only one among many others, or does it mark a 
genuine stage of development? We have seen that it 
does both these things. 

Given the existence of such a stage of development, it 
goes without saying that no hard and fast rules can be 
laid down as to its precise limits. An enormous amount 
of material would be needed for any decisive statistics. 
The fact remains, however, that in the material at our 
disposal there are no examples of this type under 5 or 
even 5 ; 6, whereas there isa large number of collective 
monologues from 3 to 4 upwards. 

Abstract collaboration hardly appears till about 7. 
The type of conversation under discussion therefore re- 
presents a definite stage of development in relation both 
to collective monologue and to abstract collaboration. 

But in relation to active collaboration the present 
type cannot be said to occupy a position of before or 
after. Collaboration in play appears from the age of 
4and4;6. Collaboration may therefore sometimes be 
prior to ‘‘association with action," but the reverse is 
often the case, many children collaborating in work 
only after they have passed the present stage. In a 
word, this type of conversation and that which follows 
it are contemporaneous. They are the two possible 
modes of the same stage of development. l 

Again, it need hardly be pointed out that if at Stage 
III the child learns the use of a new type of conversa- 
tion, abstract collaboration, he does not for that reason 
discard the habits which he acquired at Stage II. These 
different types coexist even in the adult, with the 
exception of collective monologue, which is a strictly 
childish form of conversation. 

§ 5 Stace Ila. Seconp Type: COLLABORATION 
IN ACTION OR IN NON-ABSTRACT 'TuoucHTr.—In con- 
versation of this type, the subject of the successive 
remarks, instead of being the activities of the respective 
Speakers, is an activity in which they all share. The 
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speakers collaborate, and talk about what they are 
doing. Instead of diffusion in relation to one and 
the same subject as in the preceding type, there is 
convergence. 

Here is a typical example: 


Pr Béa (5 ; 10) G wants to draw a flag. Lev (5; n): 

Do you know the one my daddy has P—Jt isn't yours, its 
mine. It's ved and blue. . . . It's red, black and white, 
that’s it—yes, first red, white and first black—I've got the 
right colour ; 1 shall take a square.—No you must take two 
little long things—Aud now a square (shows it to Lev)— 
You must let me see if its right when you've finishe 
(which she did). 


This is a very good example of collaboration in 
drawing. Lev advises Béa first as to colour then as 
to shape, and finally checks the result. Lev, it should 
be noted, knew the flag, and Béa did not. Hence the 
dialogue, Now, curiously enough, all the examples 
of collaboration in action under the age of 5; 6 or 6 
are of this type, where a better informed or older child 
explains an action to a younger or less informed com- 
Panion. It goes without saying that in reckoning the 
age at which this type of conversation first appears, no 


account need be taken of the age of the young? child, 
an active one. 


So long as his part in the dialogue is not n 
Here are two examples. In the first the elder child 


Only is active. 
oe ; A ho is drawing on the black- 
board = (5 vA Ee G 2. something ?— S omething Bt 
not so long as that. You must do them like this, an ee 
like this, and then like this, and then some little win ae 
a not so long as that.” (The dialogue consists p 
9 gestures). , i ps 
Rog (5 a asks Ez (6; 4) to explain a pon i 
educational game: “Was there one of these oe t 
Yellow ones? Jac (752): You musn't show EB 
here are yellow ones. Hes doing tt all vp t ac 
one’s much easier. You can finish it now- o 
Finis it” 
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Collaboration in these cases is help given by an older 
to a younger child With the very young children, z.e., 
those under 5}, collaboration between equals is first and 
foremost collaboration in play. Here are two examples. 


Lev (5311): “ Den, PU be the daddy and you're the 
mummy and Ari will be the nurse—Ari (45 1): Yes, and 
the nurse ll take good care of the little children.—Den (4 ; 5) 


G: You're the daddy, Lev, you'll go out hunting, you'll go 
to Germany.” 

Lev (5; 11): “And then we'll play at balloons—Arn 
(539): How, balloons P— You see, we could pretend were 
in the sky. Who'll be the sand? Ari, you'll be the sand— 
No, not the sand—You'll be the balloon, me the basket, 
who'll be the sand of the balloon ?” 


These conversations obviously presuppose collabora- 
tion, if not in action, at least in some common game 
or plan. As such, they no longer belong to the type 
of ** association with the action of others.” 

Here, finally, is a case of collaboration in evoking 
a common memory. The example is unfortunately 
one of two terms only, because the conversation was 
interrupted by an adult. 


Arn (5 59): ** Z?s awfully funny at the circus‘when the 
wheels (of the tricycle) have come off.—Lev (5 5 11): Do 
you remember when the gymnastic man but who couldn't 
do gymnastics, fell down. . . .” 


Here, the collaboration is of thought only. In such 
cases there are two boundary problems to be solved. 
In the first place, there is between such dialogue as 
this and that represented by the preceding type (associa- 
tion with action) every degree of intermediate variety. 
But in the latter type each child talks about himself 
or about his personal recollections, here, on the con- 
trary, the recollection is shared. This distinction is 
often of great practical value. When it cannot be 
applied, the two types of Stage Ila can be grouped 
as one. On the other hand, it is always desirable to 
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distinguish this collaborati 
" aboration in t i 
lee amen d from abstract Musee m 
ee ee oos 
discuss it th y evoke it together, but that they 
in fact bes a at they question or justify its foundation 
events, etc. ze they explain the why and wherefore of 
fin laut mM er of these characteristics is present in 
are only tryi ation we have reported. Lev and Arm 
(eet ne s oen re-awaken in themselves one and 
RT EN 
EU i collaboration in actio 
with the t ay constitutes a type contempo 
a stage era preceding it, and these two together mark 
E sende evelopment which extends on the average 
UE S ages of 5 and 7. 
T. mf e IIIa. COLLABORATION I 
onesin unde rates at this stage are the only 
DE there is any real interchange of thought. 
methories, a en they act in common, or evoke (common 
Children pad in the conversations of the preceding type; 
thin the viously have many more things in mind 
alongside a say. We shall see in Chapter V that 
of the int of the practical categories of thought and 
Shove. ei is he takes in his own activities, the child 
in the ja i ong before the age of 7 of being interested 
P of actions and phenomena. The 
to this. "the ys’ of children from 3 to 7 bear witness 
i Sees e conversations which we shall class under 
type are those which bear 1? on the ex- 


n or in non- 
raneous 


N ABSTRACT 


plan 1 S ‘ 
the Ro of things and the motives of actions, 2? on 
s aay of events (‘‘Is it true that . - .?” Why? 

25 ete) : 
d one that confirms the 


ud » is a curious thing, an 
the twent our investigations On 
One eri children under observa 
One at fe, vie of this type, an 

. This shows once more 


Pie and Lev, that from 
tion we obtained only 

not a very clear 
how ego-centric are 
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the intellectual processes of the child. It also enables 
us to place the beginnings of the socialization of 
thought somewhere between 7 and 8. It is at about 
this age, in our opinion, that conversations of this type 
first make their appearance. (Probably in both girls 
and boys.) 

The only example obtained from our subjects is, as it 
happens, a dialogue between a girl of 7 and a boy of 6. 
These two children are searching together for the ex- 
planation, not of a mechanism, but of an action—the 
absence of their teacher. The corresponding question 
would therefore come under the ‘‘ whys of intention and 
action ” (see Chapter VI) and would run: '* Why has 
Mlle L. not yet arrived?” 


Mad (7 ; 6): “ Oh, the slow-coach!—Lev (6 ; 0): She 
doesn’t know its late—W ell, I know what she zs.—And I 
know where she ts.—She's ill.—She isnt ill since she isn’t 
here.” 


This mutual explanation is not, it must be admitted, 
ofa very high intellectual order! The use of the word 
‘since’ in the argument should, however, be noted, 
though the proposition in which it occurs is of doubtful 
intelligibility. 

For the sake of comparison let us give an example of 
this type of conversation overheard away from the 
Maison des Petits between two sisters of 7and8. This 
example contains, not only an explanation sought in 
common, as in the case of Mad and Lev, but also the 
mutual reconstruction of a memory. The memory is 


discussed and judged, not merely recalled as in the 
last stage. 


Cor (7): ‘Once I wrote to the rabbit that I'd like to see 
him. He didn’t come.—Viv (8): Daddy found the letter in 
the garden. I expect he (the rabbit) had come along with 
the letter, and he didn’t find Cor and he went away again.— 
I went into the garden he wasn't-there and then I forgot 
about it.—He saw Cor wasn't there. He thought ‘ she's 
Sorgotten’ and then after that he went away.” 
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Cor an : p . 
So to one dedi cr in fairies, at least they do 
this way an illusi eir conversations, prolonging in 
They have built a which has lasted several months. 
little notes in th ouse for fairies in which they place 
bears upon th e evening. The above conversation 
are explainin e icum of one of these missives. They 
course of nii ailure to each other, and criticizing the 
at the stage € This is enough to place this dialogue 
that we x den bu discussion. It is extremely curious 
simple incip ave found no conversations of such a 
and play to aa the children from 3 to 7 who work 
tions of Mem er at the Maison des Petits. Conversa- 
and sisters u dn must surely occur between brothers 
Constitutes a neen, y: But this circumstance in itself 
elderand yo special problem. As soon as there are 
not so d children, their conversation expresses, 
of relation D exchange of thoughts, as a special kind 
omniscient. a the elder child is always regarded as 
With 3 ani a dee younger one treats this knowledge 
of his pare the respect which he feels for the wisdom 

It need eis 
Stage 2 Nard be added that betwee 
there is ey and those of Stage IIIB (genuine argu 

87. E. kind of intermediate variety- 
ROW pons Th IIs. First TYPE: QUARR 
the precedi to a set of developments parallel with 
Which ce pas, Ouces: They consist of conversations 
between ertainly express an interchange of thoughts 

Y pro individuals, but an interchange occasioned not 
o e amie collaboration, but by divergence . of 
two sets and actions. It may seem idle to distinguish 
Only, 5 of developments on the basis of this difference 
; Statistical if this classification ever comes to be applied 
Seen id ly on a large scale, the distinction may be 
Senetic have its importance, particularly from A 
ling be of view. It may well be through quarrel- 
emsely children first come to feel the need for making 
Ves understood. 1n a07 95^ the study of 


n conversations of 
ment), 
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arguing is, as the investigations of Rignano and P. 
Janet have shown, of great importance for the psy- 
chology of reflexion. It is therefore desirable to make 
a special study of the growth of arguing in children. 
We shall attempt it here, but only very schematically. 

We may distinguish two stages of childish argu- 
ment. The first consists in a simple clash of contrary 
tendencies and opinions. This gives us two more or 
less contemporaneous types—the primitive quarrel and 
the primitive argument. The second consists in argu- 
ments in which the speakers give the motives of their 
respective points of view. This stage corresponds to 
collaboration in abstract thought (IIIa). The first 
stage corresponds to IIa. Between the corresponding 
stages of series A and series B there is naturally a 
whole chain of intermediate links. 

Here are a few examples of quarrels : 


Ez (6;5): “Ah! Due never had that.—Pie (6 ; 5): 
You've already had it to play with—That’s for A.—Well 
Duve never had it to play with,” 

Lev (6 ; 0) : “I bagged this seat.— . . . —I shall sit 
here all the same.—Béa (5 ; o) G: He came here jirst— 


Ez (6; 3): ' You wait and see what a slap I'll give 
you—Rog (5; 6): Yes you just wait—Lev (5 ; 10) 


Lil (6; 10) G: ‘She's nice.—Ez (6; 5): Mo.—Mo 
(752): Yes, yes, yes.—(They all rise and face each 


other). Ez to Mo: You'Z see what a slap I'll give you 
at break.” 


Quarrelling differs from primitive arguing simply in 
that it is accompanied by actions or promises of actions 
(gestures or threats). It is the functional equivalent of 
argument. In primitive argument the Opposition is 
between assertions ; here, it is between actions, Ez and 
Pie quarrel over a toy. Lev and a silent opponent 
defended by Béa quarrel over a seat, etc. Speech in 
these quarrels simply accompanies gesture, and is not 
always understood, as is shown by Lev (in the second 
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quarrel) who repeats what Béa has just said in the fond 
belief that he is contradicting it. WR 
In deciding upon the age of quarrelling a distinction 
should be drawn between quarrels with words and those 
Without. The first alone are of interest to us. Now A 
is a remarkable fact that children between the ages ot: 
4 and s, although they are extremely qM 
Benerally conduct their disputes without d ^a 
We have found no cases of spoken quarrels in thre 


, termed dialogue prior to the age of 5j. There even 


Seems to be a certain progression according to age s 
the wordless quarrel through the quarrel with pue 
"t accompanied by actions, to the merely p ds 
Quarrel devoid of actions, like that between ES a ving 
Who did not slap each other in the end, but est at 
had their Say, were content to let the matter 7 eans 
that. But such a sequence is of course by no ? coU 
universal. It simply indicates the En x were 
versation in the particular little society whic 
Studying, i e 

Quarrelling, in a word, is onte gura Ms E 
WO types of stages Ila. Quarrelling an^ P whole 
wStment merge into onë another through * "wi 
Séries of intermediate varieties of which we 8! 
examples, both being classed as quarrels : 
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No ĉa (5:10) G: ** You said I was a 0%; Jac ( 


r as a 0x. 

LT said. ||. silent—Oh, I thought you e sot railway. 
(5511): * Gen, shew me your [um 6;0) to Pie 
ts not a funicular railway !—Gen (Looking at 
Piao) t He says is not a funicular railway. -A ays that 
misa drawing): That's not pretty—Pie? CF pie: 

dig not pretty. He shan't see it any more 

S very bretty,” 


ev 
But tha 


In this last example Pie an 
The This is something mor 
© chil 
defeng h 
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z imself. The first example 15 m 
Blves in 


: t. 
at once to avoid an argumen 
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the outset, however, inclines us to class this dialogue as 
a quarrel. 

§ 8. STAGE IIB. SECOND TYPE : PRIMITIVE ARGUMENT. 
—Argument begins from the moment when the speakers 
confine themselves to stating their opinions instead of 
teasing, criticizing, or threatening. The distinction is 
often a subtle one. We have just instanced inter- 
mediate examples which we placed among quarrels. 
Here is one which must be classed as an argument, 
because the speakers’ tone is one of statement, although 
the subject-matter is one of blows. 


Ez (6; 4): “ You wait; at the Escalade, PU be the 
strongest.—Lev (5 ; 11): At the Escalade, not at school.— 
Ez; Everywhere I'll be the strongest.” 


The argument is very primitive and not quite genuine, 
because there is no trace of a desire for logical justifica- 
tion in the assertions of Ez and Lev. The criterion of 
primitive argument is not an easy one to apply. We 
must therefore try to fix the point where the attempt 
is first made to justify and demonstrate the assertions 
made in the course ofargument. We propose the follow- 
ing rule. There is demonstration (therefore genuine 
argument) when the child connects his statement with 
the reason which he gives for its validity by means of a 
conjunction (e.g. since, because, then, etc.), and thus 
makes his demonstration explicit. So long as the 
justification is only implicit, and the child expresses 
himself in a succession of disconnected statements, the 
argument is still only primitive. This rule is purely 
conventional, but it is useful because any subjective 


test as to whether demonstration is present or not tends 
to be still more arbitrary, 


Viv (7 ; 3) G. : “ My daddy is a tiger.—Geo (7 ; 2): 
No, he can't be. I’ve seen him.—My daddy is a godfather 
and my mummy is a godmother.” 

Geo implicitly justifies his assertion : ** He can't be” 
with the proof; “Pve seen him.” But there is no 
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53 opes d between the sentences. In order to 
E e second a justification of the first, it would be 
diesem to follow a line of argument to which Geo 
E gives expression. Geo, like Viv, confines 
mself to mere statement. 
Similarly in the following example. 


fae (5s prs That's Ai.—Mie (5; 5) G: It's Mie 
oe Seat S No, it's Ai.—Ez (6 ; 4): Jts Mie, 
." (He lifts Mie's cloak and shows her dress.) 


ene first three terms of the argument are definitely 
ins a there is no demonstration. The fourth con- 
Eoo element of justification, but by means of gesture, 
in thi any explicit reasoning. It serves the purpose 

s particular case, but the instance is none the less 


primitive in character. 

a ars ofa statement ma: 

SPON S own authority or to tha 

it DW But unless it is given int 
es not constitute an argument. 


examples : 

ape (5; 10) : ** Zt isn’t naughty to bury a little bird— 
ni (45 1): Yes, i is naughty—No, no, M Lev je; 

Sn t s tP : : , 
think OM is itP Je (650) T don't know, I dont 
E (3:9): “Tve got four little balls—Lev (55 10): 
e there arem t four. You don't know how to count. You 
1212 mow how inch [Out tse Lee TLE Sees aN etc.” 

it is easy enough to recognize 
e remarks are made as simple 


statements and not as explicit reasoning. If we compare 
these instances with the following example (of which 
the,last remark comes very near to being genuine 
argument) and with the one example of genuine argu- 
ment which we obtained, the difference will be seen at 


once: 
Lev (5; 11): We can only give some [fish] e those 
who speak English.—Ez (634): We can't give her [Béa] 


y consist in an appeal 
t of others or of one’s 
he form of reasoning, 
Here are two 


} In all these examples, 
primitive argument. Th 
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any. I know English.—Béa (5 ; 10): No, I know English. 
—Lev : Then PU give you the Jish.—Ez: Me too.—Mad 
(756): She doesn't know zt —Lev: Yes, she does. Mad: 
It's because she wants some that she says that.” 


This conversation only becomes an argument towards 
the end. Mad and Lev begin by simply opposing their 
respective points of view to one another. 
great advance is made on the previous examples is 
when Mad, in order to contradict Lev, gives an ex- 
planation of Béa’s conduct. She therefore interprets 
the adverse point of view, and justifies her own by an 
explanation. Even if the other speakers are still arguing 
in a primitive manner, Mad, in her last remark, has 
reached the stage of genuine argument. 

Primitive argument is thus, on the mental plane, the 
equivalent of quarrelling on the plane of action 


But where a 


—a 
simple clash of contrary opinions and desires. There 
is. therefore nothing surprising in the fact that these 


two types of conversation should be rou 
poraneous. It is true that the quarrel w 
Or at any rate without a three-termed 
prior in appearance to argument, but acco 
evidence the Spoken quarrel, like the 
ment, generally begins at about 5 or 5j. Genuine 
argument as represented by Stage IIIA does not 


appear till about 7 or 7}. Before, therefore, it can be 
reckoned as one among other t 


ghly contem- 
ithout words, 
dialogue is 
rding to our 
primitive argu- 


childish Conversation, 
a stage, which though it has no ve 
yet corresponds to the objective results obtained from 
our statistics. 

§ 9. Stace IIIB: GENUINE 
tical data are as follows. 
we have found only one case of genuine 
dialogue of more than three term 
under 7. This tallies exactly wi 
boration in abstract thought do 
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Our material 
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average, before the age of 7 or 73. Indeed, these two 
different aspects, A and B, of stage III can be accounted 
for by one and the same circumstance. Up toa certain 
age the child keeps to himself, without socializing it, 
everything that is connected in his mind with causal 
explanation or logical justification. Now in order to 
argue, demonstrations and logical relations etc. have 
to be made explicit, all of which runs counter to the 
ego-centrism of the child under 7. 

Here is the only case of genuine argument which we 
have obtained. The difference between it and the three 
preceding examples will be seen at once. Out of the 
five terms of the dialogue, three contain the word 
‘because’, which in one case at least points to a logical 
justification. 


Pie (6; 5): “Now, you skamt have zt (the pencil) 
because you asked for it.—Hei (6 ; o): Yes I will, because 
ifs mine.—Pie: ’Course it isn't yours. It belongs to every- 
body, to all the children.—Lev (6 ;0): Yes, it belongs to 
Mile. L, and all the children, to Ai and to My too. —Pie: 
It belongs to Mile. L. because she bought tt, and it belongs to 
all the children as well.” 


It is surprising that a type of conversation appar- 
ently so simple should have occurred only once in the 
material we have collected. The truth is that the use of 
the word ‘because’ is a very delicate matter. The 
logical ‘because’ connects, not two phenomena of 
which one is cause and the other effect, but two ideas 
of which one is reason and the other consequence. Now 
this connexion is one which, as we shall see in Chapter 
I of the second volume (examination of the sense of 
conjunctions, ‘because’ etc.) it is still very difficult for 
the 7-year-old mind to make. There is therefore nothing 
surprising in the scarcity of genuine arguments with 
demonstrations in defence of the use of these conjunc- 
tions among children under 7. 

After the age of 7 or 8, however, the logical ‘because E 
and ‘since’ make frequent appearances in the children’s 
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conversation, thus enabling them to take part both in 
genuine argument and in collaboration in abstract 
thought. 

Here are two examples taken at random from those 
conversations of children between 7 and 8, which are 
published from time to time? by Mlles. Audemars and 
Lafendel. These examples have been chosen at random 
from two pages in the collection í 


“Ray: (She won’t be an orphan). “ But she will go 
to a boarding school, since she has still got her daddy.” 

Ray : (The chain of men is the most important of all), 
** because they have worked a lot and inve. 


nted a great many 
things.” 
A logical ‘since’ and a logical ‘because’ occur in this 
example. 


of these children 


psychological, że., co 

logical explanation. 
The reasons, therefore, why genuine argument, like 

collaboration in abstract thought, appears only after the 

age of 7 or 71 in the development of the child are of a very 

fundamental order, Does the absence of verbal forms 

expressing logical relatio 

from manifesting itself, or does the absence of the desire 

to argue and collaborate explai 

these verbal forms? 


desire to argue 
factor. This is 
1 gic with a study 
tion and of the functions of 
asa matter 


of fact, perpetual 
two factors of evolution. 


y the initial 
udy of child Io 


1 See L Educateur, Lausanne, 


Vol. 58, Pp. 312-313, 
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§ 10. CoNcrusioN.— What conclusion are we to draw 
from these facts? Can we, in the first place, establish any 
numerical results from the material on which we have 
worked? This material consists of two books containing 
500 remarks each. Among these there are several 
dialogues between children and adults, which have been 
omitted from the following calculations. This leaves us 
with about 400 remarks in each book, representing the 
talk of children between the ages of 3} and 7. There 
are 31 conversations in one book and 32 in the other. 
These two groups may be distributed as follows. 


Stage IIIA 
» IIIB 


I II ToTAL 
Stage IIA tst type . 4 6 MI 
» llBisttype . 8 3 II 
Stage Ila 2nd type 9 16 5} 40 
» IIB 2nd type 9 6 15 
I 
I 


o e 
o I 

The collective monologue is naturally excluded from 
Statistics dealing with general conversations, and it can 
be judged of only by the number of remarks which are 
assigned to it. We have seen that the coefficient of 
ego-centrism (collective monologue, monologue and 
repetition) is o:45 for the sum of the talk under inves- 
tigation after subtraction of answers. 

This result shows very clearly that genuine argument 
and collaboration in abstract thought constitute a stage 
of development which only intervenes after the age of 7. 
This is a very useful confirmation of the conclusions 
reached in the last chapter. The statistics of the remarks 
,made by Lev and Pie seemed to justify the conclusion 
that intellectual processes (causal explanation, logical 
justification) in children of less than 7 or 73 remain ego- 
centric in character. It will be remembered that in all 
the talk classed as ‘information’ we found very few cases 
of causal explanation or logical justification. Mental 
activity is either silent, or accompanied by monologues. 
Our present results, showing as they do the rareness of 

G 
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Baas ideas 
genuine argument and collaboration in abstract idea 


before the age of 7, go to prove these same conclusions 
by a different method. 


The fact that the stage of collaboration and genuine 
argument does not intervene till the age of 7 or 7i x 
of the greatest importance. For it is between the m 
of 7 and 8 that we can date the appearance of a logica 
Stage in which the phenomenon of reflexion — 
general; if we agree with P. Janet in calling psit, 
the tendency to unify one's beliefs and opinions, to:sys 
tematize them with the object of avoiding contradiction. 

Up till the age of 7 or 8 children make no effort to 
Stick to one opinion on any given subject. They do 
not indeed believe what is self-contradictory, but they 
adopt Successively opinions, which if they were com- 
pared would contradict oneanother. They are insensible 
to contradiction in this Sense, that in passing from 
one point of view to another they always forget the 
point of view which they had first adopted. Thus in 


the course of interrogation, the same children aged 
from 5 to 7, will answer at o 


and the sun are livi 


forgetful of the past, 


elsewhere (Vol. II). 
note that its disappe 
of genuine argument. 

If, as we said a little w 


arance 


» 4 Correlation be admitted 


A : activity and his thought 
then it is obviously the habit of arguing which E il 
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cause the need for inner unity and for the systematiza- 
tion of opinions to make itself felt. This it is, to 
which Janet and Rignano have drawn attention in 
connexion with the psychology of arguing in general. 
They have shown that all reflexion is the outcome of 
an internal debate in which a conclusion is reached, 
just as though the individual reproduced towards 
himself an attitude which he had previously adopted 
towards others. Our research confirms this view. 

It should be stated in conclusion that these studies 
need to be completed by a general investigation of the 
conversations of children as they are carried on apart 
from work, as for instance at play in public gardens, 
etc. Enough has been said, however, for the schema 
which we have elaborated to serve in the studies ahead 
of us. The following chapter will complete our data 
by showing that if before the age of 7 or 8 children 
have no conversation bearing upon logical or causal 
relations, the reason is that at that age they hardly 
understand one another when they approach these 
questions. 


CHAPTER III 


UNDERSTANDING AND VERBAL EX- 
PLANATION BETWEEN CHILDREN 
OF THE SAME AGE BETWEEN THE 
YEARS OF SIX AND SEVEN: 


In the Preceding chapters we have tried to determine 
to what extent children speak to each other and think 
socially. An essential problem has been left on one 
side: when children talk together, do they understand 
One another? This is the problem which we are now 
to discuss. 

This question is not nearl 
preceding ones, 
quite possible tod 
are talking or eve 
is impossible by 
they are unders 
hundred and o 


Y SO easy to answer as the 
and for a very simple reason. It is 
etermine immediately whether children 
n listening to one another, whereas it 
direct observation to be sure whether 
tanding each other. The child has a 
pretending to understand, 

Still further by pretending 
nd, by inventing answers, for instance, 
to questions which he has un 


derstood perfectly well. 
These conditions therefore oblige us to proceed with 


ons involved 


icates things 
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between children, z.e., collaboration and argument, two 
different cases are to be distinguished, which we have 
called Stage II and Stage III. The first case is con- 
nected with action (collaboration in action, or primitive 
argument still bound up with action and devoid of 
explicit reasoning); the second case makes use of 
abstraction. Let us call them, for the sake of brevity, 
the acted case and the verbal case. In the verbal case 
children collaborate or argue about a story to be re- 
constructed, a memory to be appreciated, or an ex- 
planation to be given (explanation of some phenomenon 
or other or of the words of an adult). Now discussions 
such as these take place on the verbal plane, without 
actions, without the aid of any material object with 
which the speakers might have been playing or working, 
without even the present spectacle of the phenomena 
or of the events about which they are talking. In the 
acted case, on the other hand, the collaboration or 
argument is accompanied by gestures, by demonstra- 
tions ‘with the finger and not with words; it matters 
little, therefore, whether the talk is intelligible or not, 
since the talkers have the object under their eyes. 
Hence the quaint character of much childish talk. 
(That does that, and then that goes there, and it goes 
like that," etc.). Were it not entirely outside the scope 
of this study, the connexion should also be established 
between these ‘acted’ conversations and the language 
by gesture and mime — language in movement, one 
might say—which is, after all, the real social language 
of the child. : 

Now in these two cases, ‘acted’ conversation and 
‘merely spoken’ conversation, children naturally under- 
stand each other in a very different manner. (The 
second case, moreover, characterizes a stage which - 
begins only at about seven years ; it does not have its 
full effect, że., it does not lead children to understand 
each other till about the age of 8) In ‘acted’ con- 
versation one gets the impression that the children 
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understand each other well. Hence the success of €: 
educational method (provided there is an adequa 
supply of educational games) which consists in —— 
one child explain to another, say, a certain way Ee 
doing sums, or a certain school regulation. Thus 
owe to Mlle Descceudres the knowledge that in games 
of spelling (lotto, etc.), of arithmetic, and in —€— 
of manual skill (threading beads, etc.) even ae 
children collaborate very profitably, and understan 
each other better than master and pupil would do. 
This rule holds good even between children of the 
Same age, from 5 or 6 upwards, although the qs 
Standing between elder and younger children is Es 
the average higher. But all this concerns only ‘acte 4 
conversation. As to merely spoken conversation it 
may be questioned whether children really understand 
use it; and this is the problem 
ttempt to solve. Let us begin 


of daily occurrence, A child sees a bicycle in the 
Street, and mentally recon i 


n the average 
€ same thin 
and trains., The 


from the age of 7 or 83.) Th 
the case of motors 
of Gor 7, has ima 
D electricity,’ 


: : He has Others connected 
with the concepts life, thought, feeling, etc., and he 
has ideas on the amount i 


So to speak, 
Stars, etc.... 
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but about which he reasons nevertheless. Yet another 
kind of preoccupation is that concerning the amount 
of truth to be attributed to dreams, stories, the fantasies 
of play, etc. All these types of mental activity can 
take place only on the verbal plane, and in this sense 
they will always differ from those bearing upon toys 
and instruments, etc., which imply manual work or at 
least manipulation. 

Now, as the last two chapters have shown, this verbal 
activity is not social; each child carries it on by him- 
self. Each child has his own world of hypotheses and 
solutions which he has never communicated to anyone, 
either because of his ego-centrism, or for lack of the 
means of expression—which comes to the same thing, 
if (as we hope to show in this chapter) language is 
moulded on habits of thought. We shall even go so 
far as to say in a chapter in our second volume that 
a child is actually not conscious of concepts and defini- 
tions which he can nevertheless handle when thinking 
for himself. What then will happen when the chances 
of conversation lead children to exchange their ideas 
on the verbal plane? Will they understand each other 
or not? This is a cardinal question in the psychology 
of child thought, and will supply us with a necessary 
counter-proof. If we can prove that verbal thought is 
incommunicable between children we shall justify our 
hypotheses concerning childish ego-centrism, and at 
the same time explain some of the most characteristic 
phenomena of child logic, particularly that of verbal 
syncretism (cf. Chapter IV.). 

§ 1. THE METHOD OF EXPERIMENT. — In order to 
Solve this problem we have had to undertake an 
experiment which consists in making one child tell 
or explain something to another. This procedure will 
doubtless be criticized as being removed from every- 
day life, where the child speaks spontaneously, without 
being made to, and especially without having been told 
what to relate or explain to his listener. We can only 
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reply that we found no other way of solving the pup 
This method certainly has its drawbacks; still, d 
allowance has been made for the risks it incurs, it e 
be granted that in some of its aspects it recalls w x 
happens in ordinary life; as when a child, immediate y 
after hearing a story or receiving an explanation, goes 
off to tell the same story or give the same explanation 
to a younger brother or to a friend. The great thing 
is to turn the experiment into a game, to make it 
interesting. But this condition is not a very dimen 
one to fulfil if the children are taken during schoo 
hours, and consequently when they are under the spell 
of the unexpected. The matter can be introduced as 
an amusement or a competition; « Are you good at 
telling stories? Very well then, we’ll send your little 
friend out of the room, and while he is standing outside 


the door, we'll tell you a Story. You must listen very 
carefully. When you have li 


your friend come back, and 
Same story. We shall see 


which of you is best at 
telling stories, You under. 


stand? You must listen 
thing... etc, Repeat 
necessary, and stress the 
etc. 

Sent out of the room, and 
Other. The more compli- 


lowing methods is adopted : 

(They have been used alte the one serving as 
hild who has been 
» and whom we shall 

call the reproducer, d everything that the 
other child (whom we shall call the explainer) says to 
him is taken down or else the explainer is 
asked to tell us a e first instance, and is 
to the reproducer out 
he garden, i.e., in Our absence, and 


im extenso ; 
Story in th 
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with the injunction to take as much time as he likes. 
In both cases the story, as told by the reproducer, is 
taken down verbatim. Both these methods have their 
drawbacks. In the first, the story told in our presence 
loses in spontaneity. In the second, we can no longer 
check matters so closely, and it may well be that the 
explainer, after having told us a story perfectly well, will 
take less trouble over it when he is talking to the 
reproducer. There is always a certain disadvantage 
in making the explainer repeat the same story twice. 
We therefore dispense with this initial test in the first 
method, as it is preferable to do for children between 
7 and 8. Since the reproducer's degree of understand- 
ing is estimated in relation to that of the explainer, 
and not with reference to the original text, the fact 
that the explainer may occasionally blunder is of no 
importance. . If, for instance, the explainer has under- 
stood 8 points out of 10 and the reproducer 4 points 
out of 8, the coefficient of understanding will be 0'8 
(— 45) for the explainer and o'5 (=$) for the reproducer. 
It will not'be o'4 (—4$) for the latter, because no 
account is taken of the two points omitted by the 
explainer. With children from 5 to 6, on the other 
hand, one is obliged to ask for a preliminary account 
of the story by the explainer, who very often has been 
thinking of everything rather than of paying attention. 
The results obtained by these two methods have proved 
ofequal value. By using them simultaneously we have 
therefore a means of testing our results, which will have 
to be borne in mind in our subsequent investigations. 
When the experiment is Over, the two children 
exchange parts; the explainer is sent out of the room 
and becomes the reproducer in this second test, a new 
story is told to the former reproducer who now becomes 
explainer, and everything is done as in the previous 
case. 
After this exchange of stories, an exchange of explana- 
tions was organized, bearing upon mechanical objects. 
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The explainer was shown a diagram of a tap or il 
syringe (the drawing of a bicycle has also been use 
occasionally), and he was given in a fixed order the 
explanation of the workings of the several parts. This 
unusual choice of subject was not made at random, but 
in consideration of the interests of boys from 6 to 8. 
The latter are often too well-informed on these subjects 
for the experiment to be conclusive. 

The method adopted for the explanations is as follows. 
The explainer, when he has had the diagram explained 
to him, takes possession of this diagram and explains it 
in his turn to the reproducer. The reproducer then 
gives his explanation, with the drawing still before him. 

We have carried out with these methods some hundred 
experiments on 3o children Írom 7 to 8, taken in pairs 


(e, 15 couples with 4 experiments per couple, say 2 
explanations and 2 Stories), and on 20 children from 
6 to 7 (1o couples with 4 experiments per couple). 

Here are the Stories which were used : 


I. Epaminondas is a little nigger boy and he lives ina 
S Very hot. His mother once said to 


ad cake to your granny; 

P- Put the shortbread under his 

read was in s to his grandmother’s the short- 
crumbs. is gran : at o 

butter to take back to his istic. Thibtve him a p 

to himself : 


ave put the 
ave arrived whole.” 

II. Once upon a time, th , 
called Niobe, and who lia soya 


iry Was ver d 
„The lady MM angry and fastene 

d into a roc Sand 
runs to-day, 


the lady to a rock, Th 
the end she turne 
Stream which still 
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III. Once upon a time, there was a castle, and in it 
were a king and queen who had three sons and one 
daughter. Near the castle was a wicked fairy who did 
not like children. She took the king and queen’s 
children to the seashore, and changed them into four 
beautiful white swans. As their children had not come 
home, the king and queen went to look for them every- 
where, and they came right down to the sea-shore. 
There they saw four beautiful swans, who told them 
that they were their children. The swans stayed on the 
sea for a very long time, and then they went away to a 
very cold country. After many years they came back 
to where their castle was. There was no castle there 
any longer, and their parents were dead. The swans 
went into a church and they were changed into three 
little old men and one little old woman. 


In these three stories the events are related to one 
another in the greatest variety of ways, ranging from the 
most simple and natural to the most mythological. We 
we now give the two mechanical explanations of which 
have made use most frequently. Between the causal 
relations which they imply, and the relations of eventscon- 
tained in the preceding stories, we shall have sufficient 
material for studying the way in which children under- 
stand and express the whole scale of possible relations. 


(1) Look, these two pictures (I and II) are drawings 
of a tap. 
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: i he tap. . ith 
h 4) is the handle of t nisi 
2 2d s look, you have to ons E an 
your fingers (move the finger an 3 is like this 
Show the result on diagram II. Then i 
i ID). is; turne 
rca x. (diagram I), when the uw uberi 
on like this (point to æ and make hor onta lite holes 
then the canal (point to 4, call it also the 
Or, or passage) is open. . diario 
Een Then ride runs out (point to 2 in diagr: 
(6) It runs out because the canal is open. — Á 
(7) Look, here (diagram II), when the han then the 
off (point to a and make a vertical movement te door or 
canal (point to 2; can also be called the hole 
sage) is also shut. SOS 
P) ms water can't get through, you see? (point 
- It is stoppe 


T. 
to 
(9) It can't run Out, because the canal (point to, 
is closed. 


s ints 
The reader should note that each one of these po 
has to be made 


or 
for the child. It often happens, 
instance, that the subj 


the 
that the handle has turned round the 
canal, and that this Circumstance alone enables 
water to flow, 


Here isa Second test which we used. 
u 
(1) You see this (diagram II and IV). Do y? 
know what it is? Itisa syringe. 
(2) You know wh 


's 
at a syringe is, don’t you? It 
what you squirt water with; eris 
(3) Do you know how it works? Look, you dip 
into the water ; that is the water, there (a). 
(4) Look, there is the 


iston (4), 
the water to g E "5 


t 
T When you wan 
O up, ou pu th ; 
(5) Then the ERA P € piston 


. p he 
oes u Point to t 
water in c on diagram Tv. DEIN sce? (Eo 
(6) It has gone up through the hole (a), 
(7) It has gone up because the quc been pulled, 
That has made more room (point to c), so the water fills 
the room that has been made, : 
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(8) To squirt the water you push the piston (b). 
(9) Then the water goes out (point to d). 


So far, then, the method is quite simple. You read 
one of the stories or explanations to the explainer, but 
you must not appear to be reading, and you must talk 
in the most natural manner possible. The explainer 
then tells the story to the reproducer, who finally serves 
it up to you again. 

But this is not all. Once the reproducer's story has 
been obtained and taken down in its entirety, the 


explainer is taken aside for a few moments, and the 
reproducer is asked a certain number of questions on 
the points that have been omitted, so as to ascertain 
_ Whether he has really failed to understand them. He 
may either have forgotten them or he may not know 
how to express them. In order to judge of the child’s 
degree of understanding these factors must at all costs 
be eliminated, so as to clear the ground for a more 
searching investigation. If in the story of Niobe, for 
example, the end is forgotten, the child is asked whether 
there is nothing about a stream. Thus by means of 
questions, vague at first and then more and more 
precise, and with the help of that division into points 
which we have just given for explanations and which 
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we shall give in the next paragraph for sores 
reproducer’s degree of understanding can be prop E 
put to the test. When this has been done, the 
plainer is questioned 
Whether he has really 
appear doubtful. 


$ 2. PARCELLING OUT THE MATERIAL.—Such e 
ments as these will be seen to resemble on many - 
the experiments made by Claparéde and Borst, : 7 
Stern, etc., on evidence. For in the manner in ba 
the explainer, and even more so the reproducer, ee 
the story they have heard, we can see various factor 
at work, such as memory of facts, logical memory, et 


all of which we shall call by the same name—the factors 
of evidence. Now it is 


ee 
in the same manner, |^. 
understood the points w 


it is sufficient if 
Or even “a fairy- 
!2 girls? can ne changed 
Or s i : 
3 children.” etc., provide 
the ag ien the number of children 
the lady» ang that of those belonging 


made of « 
Similarly, «,, boys and 
into « many children » 
a difference is 
belonging to « 
to the fairy. 
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Here, in detail, are the points taken into con- 
sideration : 


I Niobe.. (1) Once there was a lady (or a fairy, etc.). 
(2) She had children (provided they outnumber these 
of the other fairy). (3) She meta fairy (or a girl, etc.). 
(4) This fairy had few children (or none at all, provided 
their number is inferior to the first lot). (5) The lady 
laughed at the fairy. (6) Because the fairy had so 
few children. (7) The fairy was angry. (8) The fairy 
fastened the lady (to a rock, a tree, to the shore, etc.). 
(9) The lady cried. (10) She turned into a rock. 
(11) Her tears made a stream. (12) Which flows to 
this day. 


It is obvious that each of these points except point (7), 
Which can easily be taken for granted, and points (9) 
and (12) which are supplementary to the body of the 
Story, are necessary to the comprehension of the story. 
It will be seen, moreover, that we are very generous in 
Our estimates, since any alteration of detail is tolerated. 

The stories of Epaminondas and of the four swans 
were parcelled out according to exactly the same 
Principles! As for the points which we made use of in 
the mechanical explanations, they have already been 
given in the preceding paragraph. 

Having disposed of this part of the subject, we then 
Proceeded to estimate the understanding of the children 


1 We give in detail the points which were used, in case anyone ever 
repeats our experiments with the same set pieces. 

I. Epaminondas: (1) A little nigger boy. (2) A hot country. (3) His 
mother sends him to take a shortbread cake. (4) Which arrives broken 
(in crumbs, etc.). (5) Because he had held it underhisarm. (6) His granny 
gives him some butter. (7) Which arrives melted. (8) Because he put it 
on his head. (9) And because it was very hot. 

II. The four swans: (1) A castle. (2) A king and queen. (3) Who had 
Children. (4) There was a fairy. (5) She did not like children (or was 
wicked, etc.) (6) She changed them into swans. (7) The parents find 
their children, or the swans. (8) These go away. (9) To a cold country. 
(10) They come back again. (11) The castle and the parents are no longer 
there. (12) They are changed into (13) old people. (14) In a church. 

We have distinguished between points (12) and (13) because it sometimes 
happens that the children think the old people have appeared in the story 
without realizing that they are the swans transformed. 
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a our 
as follows. In the first place, we tried to reduc 
results to numbers and coefficients of pr panim we 
We are not ignorant of the objections of all Sor schol 
are raised against the use of measurement i Pel 
ogy. We are aware of the inaccurate an bova 
character of such methods of evaluation, and d malis 
of that element of dangerous fascination whicl Wr. 
statisticians lose Sight of the concrete facts whic tandi 
figures Tepresent. But we must not, on the icu thé 
judge the PSychologists to be more naive t s Men 
really are. It is too often the reader who ta Mi. 
figures literally, whilst the Psychologist moves we: 
slowly to his conclusions. Our figures will yield 


: them 
less than they seem to contain. We shall look to 
in this Work, not 


that seems to us 


er 
questioned. Let the read 


3 ur 
» but quietly wait for © 


; 1 a 
conclusions, In the meantime, let us confine ourselv 


We shall distinguish, in the first Place, general under- 
Standing, Ze., the Manner in which the reproducer has 
understood the whole of th 


€ story told by the explainer, 
and verbal understanding 7 
relations, 
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the child reproduces spontaneously), and on the other, 
between the understanding of the explainer in relation 
to the adult and the understanding of the reproducer in 
relation to that of the explainer. 


a= What the reproducer has understood in relation to 
what the explainer has understood. 

B — What the reproducer has understood in relation to 
what the explainer has expressed. 

y= What the explainer has understood in relation to 


, what the adult has expressed. : 
ð= What the explainer has expressed in relation to 
what he has understood. 


When something is explained to the explainer, one 
of three things may happen. Either he does not under- 
stand, and therefore cannot repeat anything ; or else he 
understands, but either cannot or will not repeat it (for 
lack of the means of expression or because he thinks the 
thing goes without saying and is known to his hearer, 
etc.) ; or, finally, he understands and repeats correctly. 
It is important to consider these three cases separately. 
One of the chief causes of misunderstanding among 
children may be due to some personal trait in the 
explainer. When such a factor is present it is expedient 
to make allowance for it. Here is an example of the 
Parcelling out of which we spoke: 


. Schla (6 ; 6) to Riv (6; 6). Explanation of the draw- 
ing of the tap: ‘ You see, this way (diagram I) zz zs open. 
The little pipe (c) finds the little pipe (b) and then the water 
runs out. There (diagram II) zz zs shut and zt can't find 
the Little pipe that runs through. The water comes this way 
(diagram I, c) zt comes in the little pipe. It is open, and 
there (II) zt zs shut. Look, you can't see the little pipe any 
more (11) it zs lying down, then the water comes this way 


(c) and wouldn't find the little pipe any more.” 


If the reader refers to the points given in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, he will find what follows. Point (1) 
is understood by Schla; he had told us just before 
speaking to Riv that it was about a tap. But he forgets 

H 
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imself it 
r himse 
to mention it to Riv, probably because fo 
goes without sa 


3 s: 
said to u 
handle is also understood. Schla had 


vou turn them, 
“ There are two Little bars there (a). : W. nil vi This ex- 
7! runs out because they turn the pipe ? » Riv, on the 
planation is good. In his ria anale oF the 
other hand, no mention is made of t S «ft is open 
tap. Schla contents himself with saying Ne to recal 
Or "ids shut,” Which seems to him pisa erts of the 
the movement with which one turns the s, or does 
tap. Is this Carelessness or forgetfulnes sufficiently 
Schla think that Riv has understood things es for e 
clearly? We shall not discuss these poin their im- 
- It will be sufficient for us A d nguage: 
portance in the mechanism of childish ne Schla 
i S also understood (When you turn ^am the 
knows and tells us that it is with the fingers not say 
handle of the tap is made to revolve. He does or for 
80 to Riv either, because it goes without sayng, it is 
- As to the four other deese an 
Correctly understoo fact 
The connexion between bed the 
he water runs throug ent 
d, as is also the move 
of the water. The opposite connexion (between id 
closing of the canal, the movement of the handle 
the Stoppage of the water) is also indicated. 
he nine Points of 
Stood by Schla, 


» SO far as h 
nderstoog 


spoke in a pre 


S the Questions of which we 
ViOus Paragraph) f 
the coefficient 


e 
3 then we calculat 
Of y we get 

Number of points understoo, by the €xplainer 
Y Number of Points to be 


ved by the. 
ying. Point (2), the part played by 
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The points not expressed to the reproducer (to Riv) 
do not enter into this coefficient. They do so, on the 
other hand, in the calculation of the coefficient of 6 


Number of points expressed to the reproducer _ 9 _ 9.66, 
Number of points understood by the explainer ul 


The significance of the coefficients y and 6 will now 
be clear. The first gives a measure of the explainer's 
understanding in relation to the experimenting adult. 
The second gives a measure of the value of the explana- 
tion given by the explainer to the reproducer. 

Let us now see how much Riv has understood of 
the explanation given by Schla. Here are Riv's words 
verbatim : 


Riv (656) ** Here (I, c) there's the pipe, and then d is 
opened, and then the water runs into the basin, and then 
there (II, c) zt zs shut, so the water doesn't rum any more, 
then there's the little pipe (11, b) ging down, and then the 
basin’s full of water. The water can’t run out 'cos the 
little pipe is there, lying down, and that stops 7 Aad 


Point (1) (the word tap) is omitted. But has Riv 
understood it? We ask him ‘‘What is this all about ?— 
A pipe—ts ita tap ?—No.” He has therefore not under- 
stood, which is hardly surprising as Schla has not told 
him. Point (2) is also omitted. We show Riv the 
handle (a) and ask him what it is. He does not know 
a thing about it. Nor has he understood what must 
be done to make the little pipe turn round (4), although 
he might have guessed this through hearing Schla say, 
“Tt is open," etc., even without understanding that the 
two a’s represent the handle. Thus points (3), (4) and 
(7) have been missed. We now test this interpretation 
by means of several questions. ‘‘ What must you do 
to make the little pipe lie down?” etc. All the rest, 
however, has been understood. 

' Concerning Riv's understanding, two things have to 
be established. In the first place, there is its relation 
to Schla's understanding, że., not only to what Schla 
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nderstood 
has expressed, but also to what he = he relation 
without expressing it (a). Secondly, rA made: qui 
of Riv's ünderstanding to what Schla i ) and (2 
explicit (8). In this connexion, pomis, is shut, and 
which are expressed by Schla (= Teu E "e noe 
can't find the little pipe that runs through, e pam 
understood by Riv, Now Riv might have the handle 
even without knowing that the a's represent = make 
ofa tap, that in order to close the canal de or ‘shall 
lie down, Something would have to be "es Mic notice, 
off.” But this relation has completely escape ized with 
though pointed out by Schla, and OEA ex 
gesture, ]t may be objected that Schla int is that 
n very clearly, but the poin f juxta- 
it in the childish manner 0 fin 
Instead of Saying: ‘It DD is 

se it is shut," Schla Says: style 
shut. 7 a d the little Pe." This is the 


der- 
in which Riv thinks, Why should not Schla un 
Stand him, Since he too 


e 
must surely think in the sam 
manner? m. 

Riv has therefore understood 4 points out of have 
that have been expressed and Out of the g that e 
been understood by Schla, This yields the two 
efficients a and 8. 


Everything under. 
a= E i 


Br Everything und 
T Everything exp; 


00 e e, however, to look upon 
juxtaposition as à means of €Xpression until we make 
a Special study of it later on (§ 6): 

The meaning of the Coefficients @ and 
clear. Coeffici indi 


B is therefore 
cates how much 


the explainer 
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has been able to convey to the reproducer. Its varia- 
tions are therefore due to two factors distinct from one 
another though combined in this case into a single 
measure: 1° The fact that the explainer cannot or will 
not always express himself clearly; 2° the fact that 
the reproducer does not always understand what the 
explainer says, even when the latter expresses him- 
self quite clearly. These two factors, the explainer’s 
Capacity for understanding, and the reproducer’s capacity 
for expressing himself are indicated by coefficients 6 and 
B respectively. Coefficient a therefore, which virtually 
contains them both, represents—in so far as the experi- 
ments are not artificial, nor the method of parcelling 
Out arbitrary—a measurement of verbal understanding 
between one child and another, since it measures both 
the manner in which one of the speakers makes himself 
understood and the manner in which the other under- 
Stands. This coefficient a, moreover, is a true measure 
of the understanding between child and child, since it is 
calculated in relation to what the explainer has actually 
remembered and understood of the set piece, and not 
in relation to what he ought to have understood. If 
Schla had understood only 4 points instead of 9, a would 
be £ and y would be o'44. Understanding between 
child and child would be perfect, however deficient 
might be that between child and adult. 

The coefficient @ is a measure of the understanding 
between child and child in the restricted sense, z.e., of 
the understanding of the reproducer in relation to what 
the explainer has been able to express. The respective 
values a and 8 must therefore not be confused, since 
each has its own particular interest. 

In order to show straight away what can be deduced 
from such coefficients, we can say that in the case of 
Schla and Riv, which we have just examined, one 
child has understood the other definitely less than this 
other understood us. Riv understood Schla in a pro- 
portion of 0°44 (a=4), and Schla understood us in a 
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Proportion of 1:00 (4-3). What is the cause of this 


lack of understanding between Schla and Riv? Is it 


Riv’s deficient understanding, or Schla’s faulty ws 
tion? Riv's understanding in comparison to what Sch la 
has expressed is 0-66 (8—$). The value of Schla's; 
exposition in comparison to what he has himself under- 
stood is also 0°66 (0-3). We may conclude from this, 
that the non-understanding between Schla and Riv i5 
due as much to the deficient exposition of the one as 
to the deficient understanding of the other. 

The dissection of the stories follows exactly the sam 
method. Special kinds of understanding (causality, 
etc.) will be examined later on, " 

$3. NUMERICAL REsutts.—By parcelling out in this 
way the 60 experiments made on our 30 children from 
7 to 8 (all boys), we reached the following results. 


Once again, however, we lay stress on the fact that 
we do not consider that Cur problem can be solved by 
figures. We have far to 


conclusions, ments are carried out ** just to 
see,” and are meant only as a guide to any future 
research. 


The figures which we Shall give are therefore meant 
only as a help to Observation of facts and to clinical 
examination. They Contain, it js true, a statistical 
solution of the Problem. But we shall adopt this solution 
only as a working hypothesis, in Order to see in the 
later paragraphs whether j tallies with the clinical 
evidence, and whether th; ies with the facts revealed 
by everyday observation, 

Having disposed of these Preliminary considerations, 
let us pass on to the actual figures. With regard to the 
stories, understanding between children as indicated by 
the coefficient a was found to be only o-sg, Now the 
explainer understood u 


r Son the average quite well, since 
the coefficient y reaches 0-80. The explainer’s power of 
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exposition also proved quite good, the coefficent 6 being 
o'95. It is therefore the understanding of the repro- 
ducer which is at fault; 8 is only 0°64. 

It should be noted that if we subtract the deficit due 
to the explainer (1ʻ00— 0'95 = 0°05) from the deficit due to 
the reproducer (0°64—0°05 =0'59), we get the total deficit 
(0°54). This will be of use to us later on. 

With regard to explanations, understanding between 
children is also greatly inferior to understanding between 
explainer and adult. Here the coefficient a is 0°68 and 
y 0°93. Explanations are therefore generally better 
understood than stories, both between children and 
between children and adults. This may be an accident, 
due to the method of parcelling out (the 9 points of the 
explanations are perhaps easier to remember, because 
they are more comprehensive). Whether this is so or 
not is of no consequence. What matters is not this value 
0°68, taken by itself, but the interrelations which it implies. 
The deficit on the part of reproducer and explainer is 
quite different in this case from what it was in the stories. 
The explainer does not express himself nearly so well ; 
ô is only 0776 instead of 0°95 as in the case of the stories. 
But the proportion of what the explainer has expressed 
which is understood by the reproducer (B) is 0°79 instead 
of 0°64, as in the case of the stories. Explanations, 
therefore, seem to resemble the procedure of ordinary 
life much more closely than do stories. This impression 
receives further confirmation. from the fact that if the 
Share of the explainer indicated by coefficient (6) be 
added to the share of the reproducer (8), the result is not 
equal but inferior to the total deficit. | 1°00—0°76=0'24 
and 0:79— 0:24 —0:55«0:68. 

This circumstance is easy to explain. In the case 
of the stories, when the explainer expresses himself 
badly, the reproducer cannot supplement obscure or 
forgotten passages. He hasa tendency to distort even 
correctly given material, and especially a tendency 
not to listen to his interlocutor. This was abundantly 
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. E n 
Shown in the Spontaneous conversations of € 
which we gave when dealing with the eir. Wu 
logue (e.g. when Pie says to Béa: “Iam oes hie 
case, look,” and Béa answers: “I can’t = c 
afternoon, I've got a Eurhythmic lesson.") In "e. 
of mechanical explanations, on the other han P. 
reproducer has already been interested on [p^ A. 
account in the handling of taps and syringes. — 
the diagrams before him, and can think abou exit 
meaning while the explainer is talking. zhus hee 
if the explainer has not been listened to, or i 2 
the reproducer can recons id 
the required explanation. This is why the en) 
han one would expect d E 
the sum of the deficits indicated by the pep 
i moreover, seem to us to exi 


The value of Coefficient a, 
sarily imply that the absolut 
It does not mean that the 


s- 
therefore, does not p 
E understanding is ts 
explainer is capable 


* a mutual stimulus 
is the initial stage 
ults, 


* And this 
&, even With ad 
€Xplaine;'s cap 


tions has nothing that need 


presupposes a certain num expressions 
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difficult to handle, because connected with causal re- 
lations. Stories are told in a much simpler style. 
These conclusions receive complete confirmation from 
the results obtained between the ages of6and 7. We 
experimented on 20 children of this age, of whom 8 
Were girls.! With these, too, understanding between 
children was weaker than understanding of the adult 
by the child, and in more marked proportions than 
between the years of 7 and 8. Thus in the case of ex- 
planations, children's understanding of each other was 
a=0'56, and of us, y=0'80. With regard to stories, 
their understanding of each other was a=o'48, and of 
us, y=o'70. It should be noted that these .coefficients 
y=0'80 and y=o'7o prove that the use of the same 
explanations and stories is justified in spite of the dif- 
ference of age in the subjects, since the explainer has 
been able to understand us in the above proportions. 
_ What is the cause of this relative lack of understand- 
ing amongst themselves in children from 6 to 7? Does 
the fault lie with the explainer's means of expression, or 
with the reproducer's capacity for understanding? The 
explainer expresses himself as well from 6 to 7 as from 
7 to 8 (8— 0776), and almost as well in the case of stories 
(8 — 087 as compared to 0'95). The amount understood by 
the reproducer of what the explainer bas duly expressed 
is once again low (0*70 and 0°61), and, curiously enough, 


in exactly the same proportions as in the cases observed 


between 7 and 8. In the stories, the coefficient a is equal 
to the sum of the deficits indicated by 8 and à: 
1'00— 0:87 =0'13 and 0°61 —0°13 = 0°48 =a. 
In the case of explanations, on the other hand, the 
Coefficient a is greater than the sum of the deficits :— 
1'00—0'76 =0'24 and 0'70—0:24 =0°46<0'56. 


e the sexes in an enquiry of this kind, 
between the boys and those eight girls 
Our 40 experiments between 


1 It is certainly regrettable to mingl 
but we found no appreciable differences 
probably because of the latter's small number. 
7 and 8 may therefore be regarded as fairly homogeneous. 
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In conclusion we Obtain the following table : 


es. 
Explanations, Stori 


6 a Y B ? 

6-7 years T cto na 0776 o48 o'7o dc pe 
7-8 years o68 993 079 076 0°54 082 064 

What conclusi 

We have undert, 

Straight away th 

than they under. 


But in these we go 
© make ourselves intelligible, whi is 
ne by those who talk to children. E. 
everyday life there is often what d by 
‘convergence’ of the language use Ee 
ards a childish Style of speech. Parum 
use easy €xpressions, of a concrete to 
i Opomorphic nature, so a^ db 
$ mental level of the child. But S! 
by side with thi 


ere is everything that passes him by- 
We need only remi 


€ confin 


In verba] int it would seem that 
children do not understand 


i €ach other any better than 
they understand US Mhel same Phenomenon occurs 
between them as between them anq us: the words 
Spoken are not 


thought of c the point of view of 
' the person Spoken to, ang the latt 


F *r, instead of taking 
them at their face value, selects them according to his 
‘Own interest, ang distorts them j avour of previously 

** Les écoliers Nous comprennen 
Binet. 


A. Descceudres, “Guerre au y 


A z erbalisme,” 
“ Encore du verbalisme, ” ibid., 1917. 


t ils?” Bum Soc, Alf 


Interm. des Educ., 1913, 
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formed conceptions. Conversation between children is 
therefore not sufficient at first to take the speakers out 
of their ego-centrism, because each child, whether he 
is trying to explain his own thoughts or to understand 
those of others, is shut up in his own point of view. 
This phenomenon occurs, it is true, among adults. 
But these have had at least some practice in argument 
or conversation, and they know their faults.. They 
make an effort to understand and be understood, unless 
indeed distrust or anger reduces them to a childish 
State, because experience has shown them the appall- 
ing density of the human mind. Children have no 
suspicion of all this. They think that they both under- 
stand and are understood. 

Such, then, is our working hypothesis. Analysis 
of our material will show us what it is worth. Let the 
reader not ascribe to us more than we are actually 
saying. Weare merely postulating that the language 
of children and between children is more ego-centric 
than ours. If this can be verified by analysis, it will 
explain a number of logical phenomena such as verbal 
syncretism, lack of interest in the detail of logical 
correspondences or in the ‘how’ of causal relations, 
and above all, incapacity for handling logical relations, 
a task which always implies that one is thinking about 
several points of view at the same time (Chapters IV 
and V, and early Chapters of Vol. Il). 

8 4. EGO-CENTRISM IN THE EXPLANATIONS GIVEN 
Bv ONE CHILD TO ANOTHER.— There emerges from 
our statistics the paradoxical fact, common in children 
from 7 to 8 and 6 to 7, that stories are less well understood 
by the reproducer than are mechanical explanations, 
even though they receive a better exposition on the 
part of the explainer. In the case of stories the 
numerical value of the exposition is 0'95 and , 0:87 
respectively, and -the coefficient 8 0°64 and o°61 ; for 
mechanical explanations the exposition amounts to 
080 and 0°70, and the coefficient (8 to o'80 and 0'70. 
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This enables us to conclude that the reproducer's e. 
standing is partly independent of the exposition Pod 
by the explainer. This exposition is one, v s 
that is very inadequate. When we say, eg, tha zi 
value is 0°95, all we mean is that the points X 
by the explainer are in a proportion of 9:95 to t pr 
which he has understood. But the manner in whic 

these express 


the hearer may be very bad. In other words, the 
explainer’s Style ma -ntele 
Saturés which prevent it from being in d. 
ligible, or at any rate from being very ‘socialize E. 
These are the features which we must now uy 
elaborate, ê 
The most striking aspect of explanations between on 
child and another which we have had occasion to study 
in the course of these experiments is constituted be 
what may be called the &0-centric character of childis 
Style. This feature is in full agreement with those oras 
8€ of children, which we describe 
* We must take our stand on this 


ance of the latter, Now we on 
6 to 7 still talks to a great exten 
without trying to gain the attention 
of his hearer, Th 


Ocess at first only touches the 
factual Products of though ; in talking to each other 
Sal and logical relations 
d in all « genuine argu- 


in abstract thought." 
Before the age of 7org these two kinds of relations are 


therefore still unexpressed, or rather, stil] Strictly indi- 
vidual. Observation Shows that 


y UD till the age of about 
7 or 8, the child, even when he can HER of them 
himself, does not Spontaneously give explanations Or 


(because, etc.), 
ment" or in « 
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demonstrations to his equals, because his language is 
still saturated with ego-centrism. 

Now this is the very phenomenon which we met 
with in our experiments. The explainer always gave 
us the impression of talking to himself, without bother- 
Ing about the other child. Very rarely did he succeed 
ine placing himself at the latter's point of view. It 
might be thought that this was because he was 
addressing himself to the experimenter as though he 
were reciting a lesson, and forgot that he had to make 
his playmate understand. But spontaneous language 
between children exhibits exactly the same features. 
Moreover, the explainer sprinkles his exposition with 
Such expressions as: ‘“‘ You understand, you see, etc," 
Which shows that he has not lost sight of the fact that 
he is talking to a friend. The cause of his ego-centrism 
lies much deeper. It is extremely important, and 
really explains all the ego-centrism of childish thought. 
If children fail to understand one another, it is because 
they think that they do understand one another. The 
explainer believes from the start that the reproducer 
will grasp everything, will almost know beforehand 
all that should be known, and will interpret every 
Subtlety. Children are perpetually surrounded by 
adults who not only know much more than they do, 
but who also do everything in their power to under- 
stand them, who even anticipate their thoughts and 
their desires. Children, therefore, whether they work 
or not, whether they express wishes or feel guilty, are 
perpetually under the impression that people can read 
their thoughts, and in extreme cases, can steal their 
thoughts away. The same phenomenon is undoubtedly 
to be found in Dementia Precox and other pathological 
cases. It is obviously owing to this mentality that 
children do not take the trouble to express themselves 
clearly, do not even take the trouble to talk, convinced 
as they are that the other person knows as much or 
more than they do, and that he will immediately under- 
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Stand what is the matter. This mentality bd a 
contradict ego-centric mentality. Both anse fro ente 
Some belief of the child, the belief that he is theo 

of the universe, 

These habits of thought account, in the first - 
for the remarkable lack of precision in childish pes 
Pronouns, Personal and demonstrative adjectives, ad 
‘he, she’ or ‘that, the, him,’ etc., are used right “a 
left, without any indication of what they refer to. 


z is an 
other person 1S Supposed to understand. Here 
example: 


Gio (8 years old 


" of 
) tells the story of Niobe in the role 
explainer: «9 


d 
a 
nce upon a time there was a lady who tA 
twelve girls, and then a fairy a boy than 
Niobe Wanted to have some more sons Raa 
the fairy. Gio means by this that Niobe competed how 
the fairy, as was told in the text. But it will be seen ho 
elliptical js his way of expressing it]. Then she es 
Was angry, She [who ?] fastened her [whom ?] ze a s i 
He [who ?] turned into a rock, and then his tears [whos 
madea Stream which zs still running to-day.” 


it looks as though Gio had under 
As a matter of fact he had erase 
&) and his understanding in relation t 
(8=0°80), He knew for instance tha 


1 the results of such a style. The 
reproducer, Ri (8 Years olq), begins by taking N. for 
king that it is N, who fastens the 


ing put Tight on this po; t roduces 
the story as follows : oc Den 


There was a lady once, she had twelve 4, nd twelve 
girls. She SS for a walp and she Nd Vere who had 
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@ boy and a girl and who didn't want to have 12 children. 
12 and 12 make 24. She didn’t want to have 24 children. 
She fastened N. to a stone, she became a rock, etc. 


one 
Another example : 


Kel (8 years old) also tells the story of Niobe and 
says of the fairy: ‘ She fastened the lady to a rock. She 
[who ?] cried for ten years. They are still running to-day." 
The word ‘tears’ is taken for granted. As it cannot be 
heard that the verb is in the plural? this style is in- 
comprehensible. It sounds as if it were the lady or 
the rock that was running. We ourselves did not 
understand in the first instance. 


In the case of mechanical explanations, the explainer 
assumes from the beginning that the ‘doors,’ ‘pipes,’ 
and ‘bars’ are known to the reproducer, so that instead 
of beginning by showing them and explaining their 
uses, he speaks of them as familiar objects. Here is 
an example: 


Pour (7 ; 6) explains the tap to Pel (7; 0): “ The water 
can go through there [points to the large pipe in fig. 1, 
without designating the exact spot, the opening] decause 
the door [which door?) zs above and below [the movable 
canal 2 which he does not show] and then to turn it [turn 
What?] you must do so [makes the movement of turning 
fingers but without pointing to the handles a]. There, 
zt [what ?] can’t turn round | =the water can't get through, ] 
because, the door is on the right and on the left. There, 
because the water stays there, the pipes can't get there [the 
pipe is lying down. Note the inversion of the relation 
indicated by the word ‘because.’ What ought to have 
been said was: “The water stays there because the 
Pipes can’t... etc."] and then the water cant run 


through.” 


The words used by Pour, the ‘ door," the ‘pipes’, are 
Supposed to be known by Pel; so much so, that Pour 
forgets to show these objects in the diagram. And 

1 The French for tear, ‘larme’, is feminine and referred to by the personal 


pronoun ‘elle’ in the singular, and ‘elles’ in the plural. Phonetically the 
two are indistinguishable. [Translator’s Note.] 
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. der- 
yet Pour, as our interrogatory proves has on "od 
standing of the detail of the diagram (y=0 "-—-- 
his style is faulty. In his reproduction, ee 
Pel talks about doors which he takes literally v 


. ? » and 
` Stopped, and there aye doors that stop it, they are shu x MC 
through.” What is most re well 
ages to understand pretty what 
everything, but by his own effort (a=0'75). As to 


7 urely 
Our has said to Pel, this remains for the latter a p 
verbal affair. 


verbalism. On this hy 
not to make himself un lready 
Speaking, as one recites a lesson. But we have É: their 
is objection by pointing out how, in Ives 
n express ene 

m 
vague Manner, because they p. for 
mselves than for their hearer. Ta ME 
i Ords even in “associa 


:Idren 
ion of each” (Chapter II, § 4) where childr 
talk to one another Spontaneously, 


€ same inaccuracy in the qualifying wore 
uding to objects supposedly 
: more example of explanation, 
which was Observed in the Course of our experiments; 
and of which the Style exactly resembles that of explana- 
tions given Spontaneously by children, 
Toc (8 years old). Fra, ion of 
the tap: “ That and that Miste eee’ Sap E Eo d 
zs that and that [/Z. on diagram 1 because there [dia- 
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gram I] zt zs for the water to run through, and that 
[diagram II] you see them inside because the water can't 
runout, The water is there and cannot run.” Toc there- 
fore points to the two extremities of a canal without 
saying anything about a canal or alluding to the handle 
(2), in short, without naming any of the objects which 
he is discussing. Still, having got so far, he believes, 
as he tells us, that his hearer (Kel, 8 years old) has 
understood everything. Kel is able, indeed, to repeat 
more or less the same words, but without attaching 
any concrete meaning to them. We ask him before 
Toc: ** What was done so that the water should stop 
running ?—47 was turned round— What was ?— The pipe 
(4) [correct].—How was the pipe turned round (4) ?— 
+... What is this for (the handle, 2)?— . . . (He 
doesn't know)." Toc is then astonished to see that Kel 
has understood nothing, and he begins his explanation 
all over again. But, and this is the point we wish to 
emphasize, for it proved to be very usual, his second 
exposition is no clearer than the first: “This zs a thing 
[the handle (2) which he had forgotten to mention] 
like this [diagram I] this way its that the water can’t run. 
When this thing is like that [diagram 11] 2? means that the 
water can't run.” Thus, even when he wants to make 
things clearer to Kel, Toc forgets to tell him that it is 
the handle which turns the canal or which is moved 
with the fingers, etc. In a word, unless Kel guesses 
—and this is just what he fails to do in this particular 
case—the language used is unintelligible. But the main 
reason for Toc talking in this way is his belief that 
things go without saying, and that Kel understands 
Immediately. 


These features of ego-centric style are still more pro- 
nounced between 6 and 7, which goes to prove that they 
are not scholastic habits. Between 6 and 7 the children 
are still in the so-called Kindergarten classes, which 
are far less coloured with verbalism than those above 
them. These children, moreover, play amongst them- 
selves far more than in the elementary classes. Now 
the ego-centrism of their explanations is far more pro- 
nounced ; which proves that this ego-centrism is due to 
the general factors of language and thought which we 

1 
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; ing with 
làid stress on in the preceding chapters dealing 
Spontaneous language, 


: : tion 
Riv (6 years old), for example, begins his ie t 
of the syringe by Pointing to diagram iil ao piston 
“ You see, there (b) zs the piston [what piston neluded 
of what ?] then Jou pull zt and it makes a squirt [co hy does 
too quickly]. T7, 7 leaves room for the water [w ine “a 
it make this room ?] When you push the little nip nakas 
longer points to it] Zt makes the water come Hite nie b 
€ squirt, you see? That is the bowl there (a) an 
water,” 

Now Riv has com 
Over, he is very de 
hearer Schla, as is S 
Jou understand,” 


à : ithout 
children have €vinced in the matter. It goes with 


a has not understood a thing: 

reproduces Riv’s explanatio 

“He told me that it was + + + Something. There was 

7 and then there Was something where there the 
then the water came out. T, hat is where n 
That (a) zs the Place where the water was Ma 


Hu 
the water Squirted the two bowls and poured into them 
33). 


een reconstructed, But Riv, thanks to Schla, Has 
taken the Syringe fora quently has under- 
stood nothing of the movement of the Piston, 

Another example: 


talking of Niobe: « The lady laughed 

at this fairy because she fang ?] only hag one ps P The lady 
had twelve sons ang twelve da One day she [who?] 
om ?] She [who ?] was angry and she 

[who?] fastened her beside a Stream. She [?] cried for 
Sifty months, and i; Made a great big stream” impossible 
to tell who fastened, and Who was fastened. Met knows 
perfectly well (y=0°83), but Her (6 3 3) G, who is 
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listening, naturally understands things the wrong way 
round. She thinks it is the fairy ‘‘ who laughed at the 
lady who had six boys and then six girls,” and that it was 
the fairy who was fastened, etc. (a—0'40). 


Finally, one of the facts which point most definitely 
to the ego-centric character of the explanations of 
children is the large proportion of cases in which the 
explainer completely forgets to name the objects which 
he is explaining, as in the cases of taps and syringes. 
This holds good for half of the explainers from 6 to 7, 
and for one-sixth of those between 7 and 8. They 
assume that their hearer will understand from the out- 
Set what they are talking about. Naturally, in such 
Cases, the reproducer gives up trying to understand, 
and repeats the explanation he has received, without 
attempting to assign a name to the object in question. 

$5. Tae IDEAS OF ORDER AND CAUSE IN THE 
Expositions GIVEN Bv THE EXPLAINERS.— Other factors 
are at work which help to render the explainer's ex- 
Position rather unintelligible to the reproducer. These 
are an absence of order in the account given, and the 
fact that causal relations are rarely expressed, but are 
Senerally indicated by a simple juxtaposition of the 
related terms. The explainer, therefore, seems not to 
Concern himself with the ‘how’ of the events which he 
Presents ; at any rate, he gives only insufficient reasons 
for those events. In a word, the child lays stress on 
the events themselves rather than on the relations of 
time (order) or cause which unite them. These factors, 
moreover, are probably all connected in various degrees 
With the central fact of ego-centrism. 

The absence of order in the account given by the 
explainer manifests itself as follows. The child knows 
quite well, so far as he himself is concerned, in what 
order the events of a story or the different actions of 
a mechanism succeed one another; but he attaches 
no importance to this order in his exposition. This 
Phenomenon is due once more to the fact tliat the 
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" iner, 
explainer speaks mope to himself than to the expan 
or rather to the fact that the explainer is no nioa 
habit of expressing his thoughts to his Er E 
is not in the habit of speaking socially. kinds 
adult narrates, he is accustomed to respect two ded 
of order: the natural order given by the po "T 
Selves, and the logical or pedagogic order. | n clarity 
to a great extent because of our concern wit others 
and our desire to avoid misunderstanding Hr logical 
that we adults Present our material in a given eeu 
Order, which may or may not correspond wi who 
natural order of things. The child, therefor ott 
when he explains his thoughts, believes himse ke nO 
immediately understood by his hearer, will ta ather 
trouble to arrange his propositions in one order 7 be 
than another. The natural order is assumed 


e 
; . to 
known by the hearer, the logical order is assumed 
useless. Here is an example: 


Ler (7 ; 6) explains the tap: 
runs, or it d, 


" it her 
“It’s a fountain. [te 
Oesn't y 


h hat 

un, or it runs. When it is PU 
[diagram I] et runs. And then theres the pipe [c] ies [b] 
water goes through. And then, when it is Lying down in, 
when you turn the tap, it doesn’t run, When it i Sen qui. 
Upright, and then SOU want to turn it o y s dying t: d 
atment of the temporal sub-claus, 15 
++. [the basin]. And then when a 
Standing upright [again the canal b] zz zs open and whe 
ts lying down it is Shut.” 


yn 
** That isa fap, and then you Pind 


: then the water runs into the basin, and then to io 
zs way, it goes through the little pipe, [Note the invers 
of these two Propositions] and then there is the han 
that you turn round + etc." 

This mode of exposition, which consists in connecting 
propositions by “and then ” is typical. The conjunctio” 
** and then” indicates neither a temporal, a causal nO" 
a logical relation, že., it indicates no relation which thé 
explainer could use ; 
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stration. The term “and then” marks a purely personal 
connexion between ideas, as they arise in the mind of 
the explainer. Now these ideas, as the reader may see, ` 
are incoherent from the point of view of the logical or 
of the natural order of things, although each one taken 
separately is correct. 

Order may be absent even from the account of the 
Stories, but this is rarer. Here is an example: 


Duc (7 years old): ‘‘ Once upon a time, there were four 
Swans, and there was a king and a queen who lived in a 
castle and had a boy and a girl. Near by, there was a 
witch who did not like the children and wanted to do them 
harm. They turned into swans, and then they were on the 
sea... etc,’ The swans are made to appear before the 
meeting of the witch and the children, although the sequel 
shows that Del is perfectly familiar with their origin. 


But there is considerable difference between the ex- 
‘position of explainers between 7 and 8 and that of those 
between 6 and 7. This is one of the most important 
points brought out by the parcelling out of our material, 
and one which only goes to show how independent of 
scholastic habits this material is. The absence of order 
which we. have described is more or less exceptional 
between 7 and 8. Between 6 and 7, it is the rule. It 
seems pretty certain, therefore, that the capacity for 
arranging a story or an explanation in a definite order 
is acquired some time between the ages of 7 and 8. 
The question, of course, will have to be approached by 
other methods, for it would be highly desirable to prove 
what is at present only a hypothesis, vzz., that the 
capacity for order makes its appearance at the same 
time as genuine argument, as collaboration in abstract 
thought, (see conclusion of Chapter II) and at the same 
time as incipient understanding among children (a stage 
between 7 and 8 during which 8 goes beyond 75 per 
cent. for explanations and reaches o:7;9. But there 
are indices which point to such a chronology. We 
know, for example, that it is at 7 that Binet and Simon 
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it three. 
fixed the three messages test (to carry ot 


a f7 
messages in a given order). Now, before the i. E 
children succeed in carrying out the messages, ht the 
in the given order, Terman, it is true, has = It 
test age down to 5, but this seems to us exces Nowa 
is at the lowest a test for 6-year-old children. ina 
is easier to follow a certain order in actions g" E. 
Spoken account, This leads us back to the vie order 
between 7 and 7} is the age when the desire d n 
in the expositions given by children first ma 
appearance. . c 
pex for instance, are two terms of comparison, V 
Story of the four Swans told by a child of 73 w 


ical 
typical of that age, and the same story told by a typ 
child of 6 $4: 


D 
as the Seashore, and then they found ha 
Sour children changed into Swans. When the swans 


then, the three child, 


i 
Sed them into Swans. She led ae 
to the seashore [Inversion], The king and queen cans 
in, and couldn't fing Them. T, ey went to the seashor 


Met knows this] and chan ed them in Little old people: 
After that [1] they found Fo. [This hid Rec been 
said. Met knows quite wel] that i 

transformation into old People]. 

that this lack of Order 


: is Simply due to a lack of memory. 
This is certainly one of the factors 


I 
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only one. The proof of this is that when we read the 
story over again to Met, she proceeded to tell it as 
follows: ‘Once there was a king and a queen. There 
were three children, one little girl and three boys. There 
was a wicked fairy who had changed the children into white 
swans. Their parents looked for them and Sound them by 
the seashore. And then [!] they had been changed into 
swans [reversion to what has already been said]. They 
said it was their children. They had a castle [wrongly 
placed]. Their parents died. They went away toa very 
cold country [inversion]. They went into a little church 
and they were changed into Little old men and a little old 
woman.” 
Or again, this opening to the story of Niobe: Cé 
(6 years old): ** There's a lady who was called Morel, and 
then she turned into a stream . . . then [1] she had ten 
daughters and ten sons . . . and then after that [|] the fairy 
fastened her to the bank of a stream and then she cried 
twenty months, and then after that[1] she cried for twenty 
months and then her tears went into the stream, and then 
ICE ECS 
f course be raised, whether the 
d. This we have always verified 
With regard to mechanical ex- 
be maintained. Logical 
understanding, and in 


The question may o 
explainer has understoo 
by appropriate questions. 
planations, the objection cannot 
order is far more independent of 
the majority of cases the child understands clearly (the 
subsequent interrogatory also confirms this), but presents 
his material incoherently. Here is a good example of 
this incoherence on the part of an explainer who has 


understood everything : 


. Ber (6 ; 3). You see this tap, when the handle zs straight 

i ne down, you see the little pipe has 
à door and the water can't get through [there is no con- 
nexion between these facts. There seems to be a mistake. 
As a matter of fact, Ber has passed from diagram I to 
diagram II] then the water doesn't run, the door ts shut. 
Then, you see here ['then" has no meaning here. He 
points to diagram I] you find the little door [b] and then 
the water comes into the basin and then the two sides of the 
handle [a] are like that [this has already been said] zken 
the water can run, and then the pipe is like that [b in 
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little pipe is straight [diagram 
he had called lying down in th 
the handle is straight [a, dia 


; just 
means vertical] and the Little Pipe [2, of which he has jus 
Spoken as being Straight] 


il 
Y ^ r'oo, there is a wealth of - 
S. the word ‘ whereas' which gen 


himself, in Which task he did not 


€ facts without occupying 


cts are produced in detail. 
il, but ego-centrically; 
If such-and-such a 


Ch-and-such effect will result, 
no matter how. The Feason given ; incom- 
plete. We shall begin b 8 Is always inc 


Y giving a fey examples, and 
explain this absence of interest 
1 As was shown in the reports of the 


Maiso, d. A 
Le Développement de l'enfant de deux à sep 7E S de 


- ceudres, 
Sept ans, á Cf. Desc 
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in the ‘how’ of mechanisms. Here are first of all a 
few cases observed in connexion with stories : 


Duc (7 years old), already quoted on p. 109, relates 
the transformation of the children into swans without 
pointing out that it was the fairy who caused this trans- 
formation. “ They turned into swans," and that was the 
end of it. 

Maz (8 years old) also says: “ There was a fairy, a 
wicked fairy. They turned themselves into swans.” There 
is here mere juxtaposition of the two affirmations, with 
no explicit indication concerning the ‘how.’ Blat (8 
years old) says: ‘‘ They turned themselves into swans,” etc. 


In such cases as these the explainer knows perfectly 
well ‘how’ the transformation took place; it was the 
work of the fairy. Sometimes the reproducer under- 
stands, sometimes not. In the following cases the omis- 
Sion of the ‘how’ is more serious because the explainer 
himself is not always interested in the mechanism which 


he neglects to explain. 


Schi (8 years old) explains the syringe: ‘‘You put the 
water in there and then you pull. The water goes tn there 
[c], you push and then it squirts.” Schi has more or less 
understood (y=0'77) but he mentions neither the hole 
nor the empty space left by the piston as it Is drawn 
up, etc. The result is that the listener understands 


inadequately (a =0'55)- 

Gui (7 ;6) says among other things : '* The tap goes 
this way, and that prevents you making [!] the water run. 
ion of the canal nor the 


f the canal. 


Ma (8 years old) says ] 
of the tap ‘‘ because it zs shut, so that the water shan t get 
out, because it is shut, they have turned off the tap. 


explanations take the essential 
he canal, 4) for granted, instead 
he explainer has understood 
without saying and 


In a word, all these 
thing (the position of t 
of referring to it explicitly : t 
the ‘how,’ but in his opinion it goes 


is of no interest. 
Such vague expressions as these abound among very 
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* eed 
young children and also among older ones. We | 
not record them all. But it is interesting to note 


; les © 
frequent they are, and to find out why the child troub 


himself so little with the 
listener and for himself. 


the *how? of phenomena 
in the s 


‘how’ of things, both for his 
This indifference canes 
constitutes a well-known vs 
Pontaneous explanations of children. © M 
natural that by ‘pulling "A 
go into the syringe, just 


But is not t 
more or less directly con 
of thought? For the chi 


his lack of adaptation perti 
nected with the ego-cen Tam 
ld, as for us, the eriten aan 
the value of an explanation is the satisfaction felt 7 
the subject when he pictures himself creating P 
effect which has to be explained with means which i 
now considers as Causes. Now when we think ic 
Ourselves, quite simple ; imaginatio 
Works more easily, Stronger, thought, in othe 
Between two phenomena: 


autism is 


very exacting whe 
to ourselves. In th 
—eso-centric thought į 
When, on the other hand, 


then the 


, 
is question of ‘how: 
We want to explain our ideas 
difficulties begin to appear 
necting links are no ipee. relations, and irr 
futs) hae its sway, gind i 


We do not claim that these considerations explain 
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the lack of interest shown by the explainers and by 
children in general in the ‘how’ of phenomena. We 
only believe that we have given one of the elements 
in this lack of adaptation. There are other and deeper 
elements, which we shall meet with again in Chapter V. 
In the meantime, this one must suffice : since explainers, 
as We have seen, generally speak from their own point 
of view, without being able to enter into that of their 
listeners, their interests remain ego-centric, and tend to 
omit information about the ‘how’ of mechanisms. The 
reasons given for phenomena, are therefore generally 
incomplete. 

This peculiar phenomenon of ** 
cause” is all the more interesting to ob 
present results, because it can quite easily be produced 
experimentally, and because we shall meet with it again 
in a chapter of our second volume, when we shall deal 
with the question of causal conjunctions. Our subjects, 
moreover, present a special case of this indifference to 
the ‘how’ of mechanisms, and one which we shall 
meet with again (Vol. II.); we mean the apparent 
inversion of the expression ‘because.’ The conjunction 
‘because’ seems in these cases to introduce the con- 
sequence instead of the cause, as it does when correctly 
used. This confusion is due simply to the fact that 
the child does not bother about the ‘how’ which 
connects the various events of which he is speaking. 


Here is an example: Pour (7; 6) in the text of his 
which we quoted in the last section, instead of saying 
“the water stays there because the pipe is lying down” 
or in Pour's own style, ‘‘the water stays there because 
the pipes can’t get there,” says exactly the opposite : 
“t Because the water stays there the pipes cant get there.” 

Here is another example in which the inversion is 


not of a ‘because’ but of a * why’ (we shall meet with 
such inversions in the spontaneous language of children 
in Chapter V. § 2): instead of saying, ‘‘ Why does the 
water run here and not run there? Because here the 
tap is turned on and there it is turned off.” Mart (8 


incomplete reason or 
serve in our 
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a 
years old) says: “ Why is the tap turned on pee 3 
turned off there? [It is because] here the water z ster? hee 
and there the water is not running. This bcr dion 
all the appearance of being a **why of mo a off?” 
(=* why was the drawing made of the tap eet are 
But in reality this is simply an inversion, due o 
to lack of interest in the detail of the mechanism. 


These apparent inversions of cause and effect -— 
as we shall show at greater length in our second vo ote 
to the circumstance that * because' does not yet a 
an unambiguous relation of cause and effect, but hick! 
thing much vaguer and more undifferentiated, š and 
may be called the “relation of juxtaposition, feed 
which can best be rendered by the word ‘and. A is 
of saying “the water Stays there because the xn 
lying down," it is of no consequence to the child aie 3 
he says “the pipe is lying down and the water S go) 
there" or “ the water Stays there axd the pipe is iyn , 
down." "When the child replaces ‘and’ by ‘ becaus d 
he means to denote, sometimes the relation of cause an 
effect, Sometimes the relation of effect and cause. f 

This fact is due to the important phenomenon 
Juxtaposition, Juxtaposition, which really covers all the 
facts enumerated in this section, is the characteristic 


sequence, it lacks any sort 
a relation. These Successi 
connected by the term « 
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which might be expressed by ''this goes with," and 
which might take on several meanings, including that 
of causality. But the question is whether the child is 
conscious of these different meanings, whether he would 
be able to express them, and, finally, whether he 
succeeds by means of this juxtaposition in making his 
listener understand what he is talking about. It may 
well be, on the contrary, that the feeling of relations 
remains ego-centric, and therefore incommunicable and 
practically unconscious. We shall see later on that 
as a matter of fact the use of juxtaposition is little 
understood by the reproducer. Here is an example: 


Mart (8 years old): ‘‘ The handle is turned on and 
then the water runs, the little pipe is open and the water 
runs. There, there is no water running, there the handle 
is turned off, and then there is no water running, and here 
the water zs running. There, there is no water running, 


and here there is water running.” 


It is obvious that there is no whole here, no synthesis, 
but only a series of statements in juxtaposition. Indeed, 
there is not a single ‘ because’ in the whole explanation, 
nor a single explicit causal relation. Everything is 
expressed factually ; the connexion between the handle 
and the canal 4, between the position of the canal ó 
and the passage of the water, all this is denoted simply 
by ‘and’ or ‘and then.’ It may be objected that we 
often express ourselves in the same way. But then 
we arrange our propositions in a certain order, and 
above all we succeed in making ourselves understood. 
Whereas, although Mart has understood everything 
(y 21:00), his listener has only understood part of the 
relations (8=0'77). We must be careful also not to 
confuse the ‘and’ which marks a succession in time 
as when ‘‘the fairy fastened N. and N. cried," and the 
‘and’ which replaces a ‘why’ and which alone is an 
‘and’ of juxtaposition. The mere absence, moreover, 
of the word ‘because’ is not sufficient to characterize 
the phenomenon of juxtaposition. This absence must 


1 
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: i : ce 
be accompanied by a real incoherence in the sequen 


of propositions. Here is one more example: 


Ber (Gf P. 110): ™ Whew she handle ds straini [U 
- +. the little pipe has a door and then [11] the water a ^ 
get through” and « youll find the little door and CHE 
Water goes into the basin and the handle is like this. 


al 
ple absence of order, absence of caus 


Pa o 
101 the propositions, and VA is 
explicit connexions such as * because’ or ‘then. 


case of juxtaposition. 


In a word, these remarks all lead us to the conclusion 
that the child Prefers factual description to causal ex- 
Planation. He confines himself to describing the parts 
of the mechanism, to enumerating, if necessary, the 
principal movements that take place, but factually, and 
bout the ‘how’ of things. It some- 
moreover, that this description cone 
positions devoid of logical or tempora 
these propositions being connected by 
explicit relations such as ‘because’ and ‘afterwards, 
etc. In'such cases as these we have ‘juxtaposition.’ 
i ing to note in Our material the presence 

those features on which we have 
already laid Stress j 


experiments, 
of childish la. 
in natural conditions, 
of language by gesture, 
its own way, but witho 
designations. 

. 1 We shall return to the Phenomenon o 


EATER f juxtaposition ; ail in 
the course of Vol II, especially in Connexion Mi uen s Eieakt de , 
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_ One of the consequences of this factual way of talking, 
z.e., this way that is unadapted to causality, is that the 
child expresses himself better when he tells stories than 
when he gives mechanical explanations. As we have 
seen, the coefficient à is always higher in the stories 
than in the explanations. 

$6. Tue FACTORS oF UNDERSTANDING.—Given all 
the characteristics of explanation between one child 
and another, two alternatives as results are possible. 
Either owing to the fact that their characteristics are 
due to a structure of thought which is common to all 
children, Ze, owing to the fact that all children are 
ego-centric, they will understand each other better 
(being used to the same way of thinking) than they 
understand us; or, on the contrary, by reason of this 
very ego-centrism, they will fail to understand each 
other properly, since each one is really thinking only 
for himself, The experiments have shown that from 
the point of view of verbal understanding, the second 
hypothesis is the more in accordance with the facts. 

The time has now come for us to examine whether 
this lack of understanding is to be altogether laid to 
the charge of the explainer, or whether the reproducer 
does not in his manner of understanding show signs of 
peculiarities, which it may be worth our while to notice. 

In the first place, we have seen that the main factor 
in rendering the explainer obscure and elliptical is his 
conviction that his listener understands from the outset, 
and even knows beforehand everything that is said to 
him. In this connexion it should be noted that the 
listener adopts exactly the complementary attitude: 
he always thinks he has understood everything. How- 
ever obscure the explanation, he is always satisfied. 
Only two or three times in the whole course of our 
experiments has the reproducer complained of the 
obscurity of the explanation that has been given him. 
It may be objected that scholastic habits have helped 
to render him so easily satisfied. But here again the 
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3 is more 
objection misses the mark, because this ae s 
pronounced among very young children. "e. 
reproducers of 7 or 8 who have asked of the n The 
the few questions we have had occasion to no diately 
little ones, for their part, were always and imme "e 
Satisfied. The earlier chapters showed us, mor dons 
that one of the characteristics of children's oin. to 
is that each imagines he is understanding and vM 
the others, even when he is doing nothing of the nden 
How then are we to characterize the stage of we 8? 
Standing between children before the age of 7 ding 
It is no paradox to Say that at this level, unders ontact 
between children occurs only in so far as there is e: ting 
between two identical mental schemas already eni 
in each child. In other words, when the explainer ent 
his listener have had at the time of the epenn é 
common preoccupations and ideas, then each nena 
the explainer is understood, because it fits into 2 9e er 
already existing and well defined within the Hist; 
mind. In all other Cases the explainer talks S inb 
emptyair. He has not, like the adult, the art of see 


; $ s 2 hic 
and finding in the other's mind some basis on W 
to build anew. Conve 


art of grasping what i 
explainer, and adaptin 
to the ideas which are 


en 
i the reproducer ane 
and simply goes on thinki 4 
without ever emerging from his ego-centric groove 
1 It may be of interest in this connexion to recall that M. N. Roubakin? 
(see Ad. Ferrière, “La psychologic bibliologique d'après les documents 2) 
les travaux de Nicolas Roubakine,”” Arch. de Psych., Vol. XVI, pp. 101-102 
came to an analogous conclusion in his studies on adult understanding 3” 
reading. He showed that when they read 


o 
n each other's writings, adults 
differing mental types do not understang each other, 
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This is the reason why mechanical explanations are 
better understood than stories, even though they are 
more difficult to reproduce. The exposition, even if 
it is faulty, excites analogous schemas already existing 
in the listener’s mind; so that what takes place is not 
genuine understanding, but a convergence of acquired 
schemas of thought. In the case of stories, this con- 
vergence is not possible, and the schemas brought into 
play are usually divergent. 

We need not recall examples of these divergent 
schemas, which were sufficiently illustrated by the 
accounts of reproducers given in sections 2 and 4. 
We shall simply quote one or two examples of schemas 
of purely verbal origin. 


After hearing one of Gio’s versions, Ri (8 years old), 
tells the story of Niobe as follows: ** Once upon a time, 
there was a lady who was called Vaika. She had twelve 
sons. A fairy only had one. Once, one day, her son made 
@ stain on the stone. His mother cried for five years. It 
[the stain, as Ri afterwards informed us] made a rock, 
and her tears made a stream which is still running to-day.” 


The idea of the stain (in French: ‘tache’) arose in 
Ri's mind when Gio pronounced the words: ‘‘ The son 
of the fairy fastened (French : * attaché) her to the stone.” 
The alliteration ‘tache-attaché’ is thus sufficient to 
build up a new structure in Ri’s mind, viz., that the 
mother cried because of the stain which made the rock. 
Now we think in sentences, not in words; it is there- 
fore not only the single word ‘fastened’ that has been 

' misunderstood, but the latter part of the story which 
has been completely altered. 


Herb (6 years old) tells the story of the four swans, 
after having heard it told by Met (see $5): '' There was 
once a queen and a king and then four children, one girl 
and three boys ; and then there was all the children dressed 
in white. Their father and mother looked for them and 
they found them by the sea shore. He satd to the wicked 
queen [=the fairy]: ‘Are those children yours Qu 3" 
wicked queen said: * No, they are not yours. " 


K 
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Here again, it looks as though it were only the Me 
‘turned into swans’ that had been altered vee 
in white). But there is more in it than this. d of 
idea of a disguise has appreciably altered the al d 
the story. Instead of thinking of a € 
children into animals who go away to a distant Ww 
Herb has turned the story into one of simple E. 
The fairy has disguised the children in order to og- 
them, and the parents have failed to find them or rec 
nize them because of the disguise. . one 

The process of alteration is clear. Owing to P. 
Syllable or one word being imperfectly understoo ct 
whole schema arises in the mind of the C 
which alters and obscures the rest of the story. ht 
Schema is due to the fact that ego-centric eee 
is, as we saw in Chapter I, essentially unarisly ties 
The result is that it ignores isolated words B. 
deals with whole Sentences, understanding them 
altering them as they stand without analysing oe 
This phenomenon is, moreover, a very general On 


; jq] be 
in the verbal intelligence of the child, and will b 
Studied in the next chapter under the name of Ver 
Syncretism, 

Finally, to what extent, we may ask, does the repr? 
ducer unde 


ontal the canal 

runs because the canal is Open 

The four coefficients Were calculated With reference only 

to these four Points. In this Way a measure of the 

understanding of causality is Obtained, whether the ex- 
2 


3 7 and o, the contrary): 
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plainer has expressed the causal relations by juxta- 
Position or not. 


a=048 y=097 B=0%68 6=0'52 


The results are practically the same for children be- 
tween 6 and 7 (a=0'49, 8 —0:68). 

The significance of these figures is clear. For one 
thing, causality is well understood by the explainer— 
Y=0'97 is an excellent coefficient, above the average of 
the explainer's mechanical explanations, which is be- 
tween 0°93 and o'80; but it is badly expressed (ô —0'52). 
This last circumstance emphasizes the prevalence of the 
Phenomenon of juxtaposition. The result of this faulty 
verbal expression is just what might be expected: the 
Teproducer is very unsuccessful in understanding the 
explainer (a— 0:48, as compared to 0°68 for mechanical 
explanations between 7 and 8, and 0:56 between Gand 7). 
Causal relations are therefore imperfectly understood by 
Children, whether they are expressed by juxtaposition 
Or not. 

What part exactly does the phenomenon of juxta- 
position play in this imperfect understanding? In order 
to solve this problem, we took down separately all 
definite cases of juxtaposition in the explanation of the 
tap and the syringe or in the stories, 7.e., all the cases 
Where a causal relation is expressed simply by juxta- 
Position (with or without ‘and ’) of the connected proposi- 
tions. We then sought to establish in what proportion 
Of cases this relation of juxtaposition was understood 
as a causal relation. Take, for instance, this phrase of 
an explainer: ‘The handle is like that, and the little 
Pipe is closed.” In how many cases will the reproducer 
Understand (whether he expresses it or not is of no 
Consequence ; the child's degree of understanding is 
always tested by supplementary questions) that the little 
Pipe is closed Zecause the handle has been turned? Out 
of some forty clear cases of relation by juxtaposition, 
Only a quarter were understood, z.e., in only a quarter 
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of the cases did the listener grasp the causal ae 
This is a crucial point. Relation by juxtp 
therefore an €go-centric mode of conceiving PE i 
it can never be used by the child as a means of adap 
expression. of 

Are these results peculiar to our particular meho 
experiment, or do they correspond to something E 
e spontaneous life of the C two 
It will be sufficient to recall the results of the tanding 
chapters to realize that this imperfect understan bu 
ildren is a perfectly sponte E. 
t talk about causality among the as 
of 7 or 8. Such explanations ns 
e rare and factual. The questio 


b 
THE QUESTION or STAGES wie 
S OBJECTIVITY IN THE ACCOU 


H ri- 
4 ; Sked in connexion with our d 
ments is this. To What extent do children try to 
objective when they tal 


s > cially, we are far more obedient t 
the ‘“‘ imperative of truth.” 
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between children first comes to be desired and therefore 
possible. 

In this connexion, our material supplies a fairly 
definite answer. On the one hand, it is only from the 
age of 7 or 8 that there can be any talk of genuine 
understanding between children. Till then, the ego- 
centric factors of verbal expression (elliptical style, 
indeterminate pronouns, etc.) and of understanding 
itself, as well as the derivative factors (such as lack 
of order, in the accounts given, juxtaposition, etc.) are 
all too important to allow of any genuine understanding 
between children. Between the ages of 7 and 8 these 
factors become less active, and some of them (lack of 
order) even disappear. On the other hand, there exists 
between children of 6 and 7 and those of 7 and 8 a 
fundamental difference as regards their efforts to be 
Objective. This convergence of two independent pheno- 
mena is certainly not fortuitous, and it has enabled us 
to place the beginnings of verbal understanding between 
children, approximately between the ages of 7 and 8. 

We have often wondered during our experiments to 
What extent the explainers, when they made their 
expositions, and the reproducers, when they repeated 
what they had heard, really tried to give a true account, 
and to what extent they simply believed themselves to 
be doing so. It often happens, for instance, that the 
explainer, not having the end of his story or his ex- 
planation in mind, seems to invent the end, or at least 
to alter it, as though he were making it up. It also 
happens that the reproducer seems to give up the 
attempt faithfully to reproduce what he has heard, and 
rather than repeat what he has not understood, embarks 
upon some story of his own. In this respect there is a 
great difference between the two groups of children. 

In the case of boys from 7 to 8 it is quite safe to say 
that both explainer and reproducer try to give a faithful 
account of what they have heard. They have a sense 
of what is meant by the faithful rendering of a story or 
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: which 
the truth of an explanation. When they cns to it. 
happens rarely, they know it, and willingly se of the 
This shows up all the more clearly €— between 
marked difference which exists in this respec ical ex- 
Stories and mechanical explanations. Mh expla 
planation arouses a more lively interest ; bot Its there- 
and reproducer try to understand it; the resu t; the 
fore are better. Stories arouse less D ‘when 
explainer tells them with less enthusiasm ; m rt to be 
he is faithful, which is usually the case, the effo 
objective is reater. it far 

The vinee children, on the other hand, find i a 
more difficult to distinguish between romancing somes 
faithful rendering. When the child has ranr e gap 
thing or understood it imperfectly, he fills B EE on 
by inventing in all good faith. If he is eae: imsel 
what he has heard, he Stops inventing, but left to h On 
he will believe what he has made up. Romanae 
conscious and deliberate invention, is thus conn 


3 À whole 
with an unconscious distortion of the facts bya 
chain of intervening stages. 

This distincti 


; ildren 
objectively does not appear in e 
It is not because 


CHAPTER IV 


SOME PECULIARITIES OF VERBAL 
UNDERSTANDING IN THE CHILD 
BETWEEN THE AGES OF NINE AND 
ELEVEN. 


WE laid stress in the first chapters on the ego-centric 
nature of child thought, and we tried to point out the 
importance which this phenomenon might assume in 
the use of reasoning in general. We tried in particu- 
lar to bring out the three following points in which 
ego-centric differs from socialized thought. 1° It is 
non-discursive, and goes straight from premise: 
conclusion in a single intuitive act, without any of the 
intervening steps of deduction. This happens even 
when thought is expressed verbally ; whereas in the 
adult only invention has this intuitive character, ex- 
position being deductive in differing degrees. 2? It 
makes use of schemas of imagery, and 3* of schemas 
of analogy, both of which are extremely active in the 
conduct of thought and yet extremely elusive because 
incommunicable and arbitrary. These three features 
characterize the very common phenomenon called the 
syncretism of thought. This syncretism is generally 
marked by a fourth characteristic to which we have 
already drawn attention, viz., a certain measure of 
belief and conviction, enabling the subject to dispense 
very easily with any attempt at demonstration. 

Now childish ego-centrism seems to us considerable 
only up till about 7 or 8, the age at which the habits 
of social thought are beginning to be formed. Up till 

1 With the collaboration of Mlle Alice Deslex. 


s to 
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about 74, therefore, all the child’s thought, whether i 
be purely verbal (verbal intelligence) or whether ii pe 
on direct observation (perceptive intelligence), will y 
tainted with the consequences of ego-centrism, and 0 
Syncretism in particular, After the age of 7 to 8, these 
Consequences of ego.centrism do not disappear 1m" 
mediately, but remain crystallized in the most abstract 
and ‘inaccessible part of the mind, we mean the realm 
of purely verbal thought. In this way, a child may 
cease between the ages of 7 and 11 to 12 to show any 
Signs of syncretism in his perceptive intelligence, 4 1? 
those of his thoughts that are connected with immediate 
Observation (whether these are accompanied by languas® 
or not), and yet retain very obvious traces of syncretis™ 
ta his verbal intelligence, ie, in those of his thoughts 
that are separate from immediate observation. The 
syncretism, which appears only after the age of 7-8 will 
be called Verbal Syncretism, and will alone concern US 


streams make might pe eain Li 
Then 12 eem a “ice ie Proverbs at a ined 
rtic i 
express severally and ih 4 ; ur Order, 10 of whic 
as were expressed in 
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again. The child is asked to read the proverbs and to 
find the sentences which fit them. 

Now we applied this test to children of 9, 10, and 11, 
and this is what happened. 

In the majority of cases the children did not under- 
stand the proverbs in the least; but they thought they 
had understood them, and asked for no supplementary 
explanation of their literal or hidden meaning. This is 
à very common characteristic of verbalism, and as such 
very interesting. It may. be objected that it can be 
accounted for by such scholastic habits as fear or 
discipline, by false shame, by the suggestion of the 
experiment. This may sometimes happen, but not in 
the great majority of cases, where. the child really 
believes that he has understood. In these cases the 
experiment only reproduces a phenomenon which is 
well known in daily life. The child hears the remarks 
of adults (whether they have been addressed to him or 
not), and instead of interrupting to ask for explanations, 
he instantly imagines that he has understood. Or else, 
he tries to find out for himself, he incorporates what he 
has heard to his own schemas, and straightway gives to all 
the words a meaning which may be more or less constant 
and precise, but is always categorical. This, however, 
concerns us only indirectly, and it is not on the imperfect 
understanding of proverbs that we wish to lay stress in 


this chapter. | 
The second thing we noticed was this. The children 


Often found, sometimes without hesitation, sometimes 
after feeling their way about a little, sentences which 
corresponded with the proverbs they had failed to under- 
Stand, and which in the eyes of the subject really fulfilled 
the condition of ‘‘meaning the same thing" as the 
respective proverbs. The children therefore understood 
the instructions and applied them in their own manner. 
Naturally this correspondence between the proverb and 
the sentence ‘meaning the same thing ? contained ele- 
ments so surprising and so absolutely incomprehensible 
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that we were at first inclined to think that the e. 
were inventing. But this again does not concern E 
directly. It is obvious that if the children e 
they have understood the proverbs, they will be 
difficulty in finding a corresponding sentence. * 
fact that this Correspondence is absurd to the ea 
adult need not astonish us, and is not what we M. 
to talk about. But how does this correspondence M. 
about? This is where we touch upon verbal syncretis 


We 
A third point must be added to the other two. 
believe that w. 


due neither to chance 


in this chapter—we 
standing and invent 
of those schemas o 
sions which are the 
syncretism, 


first sight, 


t 
Our material has thus been collected by the moa 
deplorable method. But in science every opportuni y 


à thus proved that he was able 
to carry out the Instructions, anq to understand what 4 
proverb is. Once we had entered upon these investiga- 
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tions, moreover, the conviction grew upon us that in 
daily life the child often hears phrases, thinks he under- 
stands them, and assimilates in his own way, distorting 
them as much as the proverbs of which we made use. 
In this connexion the phenomena of verbal syncretism 
have a general bearing upon the whole verbal under- 
standing of the child, and are therefore well worth 
studying. We only hope that in the circumstances we 
Shall not be blamed for the method we have adopted. 
It is not a method at all. We have simply made ex- 
periments ‘‘just to see." Our results contain only 
Suggestions, which are meant to be taken up and tested 
by other methods. 

$ 1. VERBAL SvNcRETISM.— We must first say a few 
words by way of introduction to the subject of syn- 
cretism, independently of the circumstances in which 
we happen to have observed it. 

Recent research on the nature of perception, par- 
ticularly in connexion with tachistocopic reading, and 
with the perception of forms, has led to the view that 
Objects are recognized and perceived by us, not because 
we have analysed them and seen them in detail, but 
‘because of ** general forms" which are as much con- 
Structed by ourselves as given by the elements of the 
perceived object, and which may be called the schema 
or the gestaliqualitat of these objects. For example, a 
word passes through the tachistocope far too rapidly for 
the letters to be distinguished separately. But one or 
two of these letters and the general dimensions of the 
word are perceived, and that is sufficient to ensure a 
correct reading. Each word, therefore, has its own 
* schema.'* 

M. Claparède, in a note on the perceptions of children, 
has shown that these schemas are far more important 
for the child than for us, since they develop long before 
the perception of detail. For example, a child of 4 


1Sce Mach, Zhe Analysis of Sensations. See Bühler, Die Gestalt- 


wahrnehmungen, Vol. I, 1913, p. 6. 
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who did not know his letters and could not read ps. 
managed to recognize the different songs in i; their 
from one day or one month to another, simply Y the 
titles and from the look of the pages. For "e. 
general effect of each page constituted a special sc each 
whereas to us, who perceive each word or even actly 
letter analytically, all the pages of a book are a 
alike. Children therefore not only perceive by e: the 
of general schemas, but these actually supplar ue 
perception of detail. Thus they correspond hal: that 
confused perception, different from and prior En 
which in us is the perception of complexity or C has 
To this childish form of perception M. Claparé "am 
given the name of Syncretistic perceptions, using the M 
chosen by Renan to denote that first ** wide and E. 
prehensive but obscure and inaccurate " activity 9 bis 
Spirit where ‘no distinction is made and things er- 
heaped one upon the other” (Renan). Syncretistic p 
ception therefore excludes analysis, but differs from 3 
general schemas in that it is richer and more E. 
than they are, It was the existence of this sync 
of perception which enabled Decroly to teach chil i. 
to read by letting them recognize words before lettera 
thus following the natural course of development E 
Syncretism to the combination of analysis and synthes!* 
and not from analysis to syncretism. rt 
This movement of thought from the whole to the pai 
is a very general one. It will be, remembered how thi 
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undivided unity of 
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1 Arch. de Psych., Vol. VII 


(1907), p. 195. 
3 H. Bergson, Matière et Mémoire, Paris) Itth ed. (1914), p. 180. 
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how the sentence is always earlier than the word, or 
weet, like M. Bally, they analyse the phenomenon of 
lexicalization.’ They also point out the affiliatjon which 
we shall have occasion to deal with later (Vol. II.) 
between the phenomenon of syncretism and that of 
juxtaposition. M. Hugo Schuchardt has recently 
pointed out that not only is the word-sentence earlier 
than the word, but also that the word is derived from 
the juxtaposition of two sentences, which juxtaposition 
then brings about the need for co-ordination and finally 
for lexicalization. 

From the point of view of the psychology of language 
M. Lalande has shown what is the bearing of these 
linguistic considerations upon the study of thought. 
He recalls the observations of M. O. F. Cook, accord- 
ing to. which the Golahs of Liberia do not know that 
their language is made up of words. Their unit of 
Consciousness is the sentence. Now these sentences, 
like ours, contain a certain number of words, and 
Europeans who learn the language can ascribe to these 
words a constant meaning. But the Golahs have never 
consciously realized their existence nor the constancy of 
their meaning ; just like those children who can make 
a correct use of certain difficult terms in their speech, 
and are yet incapable of understanding these terms 
taken by themselves. M. Lalande completed these 
data by an examination of the spelling of illiterate 
adults. These show a tendency to run together words 
that should be separate (le courier va pasé ma cherami), 
or to divide single words (je fini en ten beras en bien 
for)! in complete disregard of the meaning of the units 
created in this way. This; however, does not prevent 
these same persons from talking perfectly good French. 

In a word, the line of development of language, as 
of perception, is from the whole to the part, from 


2 The correct French spelling would be, “le courier va passer ma chére 
je finis en t'embrassant bien 


amie” (the post is just coming, my dear) and, “‘je 
fort? (L end with a loving kiss). [Translator's Note]. 
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i i his is so; 
syncretism to analysis, and not vice versa. If t 


enon of 
then we must expect to find the same phenom 


; he 
Syncretism in the understanding of language wee 
phenomena emphasized by M. Cook and M. ás ed 
are relevant to the conscious realization of wor le: id 
as linguistic units and of words already Eod en 
their relation to the rest of the sentence. What T 
then, when, for example, the child is confronte e 
Sentences which he does not understand, either € E: 
of the difficulty of the thought which is i im ^od 
because of the difficulty of the words which ar P 
ployed? Will he begin with analysis, and try to P hy 
stand words or groups of words, taken carp m 
will the child's understanding move by general sc ME. 
which themselves will give a meaning to the parti dsm 
terms in question? In other words, is there Sane oe 
of understanding just as there is a syncretism 0 P 
ception and of linguistic consciousness? This chan " 
will be devoted to establishing the existence of suc al 
syncretism and to describing some of the princip 
phenomena connected with it. on- 
This syncretism of understanding must not be Ere 
fused with the phenomenon which we shall meet wi 


- e 
hapter V, § 3), and which we € 


been made expli its detail (analysis of the 
* how), use of some general schema; 


9 Propositions or the two re- 


1 Jean Piaget, ** Essai sur la multiplication logique," etc., Journ. de Psyche 
1922, pp. 244, 258 et seg. 
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Example: Béa (5 years old) “the moon doesn't fall 
down, because zt zs very high up, because there isn't any 
sun, because it is very high up.” The fact of the moon 
not falling down, the fact of its being very high up, 
and the fact of its shining when the sun is not there 
constitute one solid whole, since these features are 
always perceived together. The result is that the child 
explains one of these features simply by an enumeration 
of the others. 

The syncretism of understanding and that of reason- 
ing are of course dependent on one another. We 
shall see how these two forms combine in connexion 
with the phenomena which will be described in this 
chapter. 

Finally, we wish to recall, in connexion with 
syncretism, the fine work done by M. Cousinet on 
the ideas of children.* 

Under the name of ** inmediate analogy " M. Cousinet 
has described one of the phenomena closely connected 
with the syncretism of perception. According to him, 
Children who confuse two perceptions under a single 
name have not previously compared them (a child does 
not explicitly compare an owl and a cat before referring 
to the former as ‘miaou’), but they see the compared 
Objects as alike before making any inference. The 
analogy is therefore not mediate but immediate, because 
the subject *«does not compare perceptions but per- 
ceives comparisons." If, therefore, says M. Cousinet, 
Children perceive different things as identical, it is 
because each childish representation forms an ** indis- 
soluble lump,” in other words because their perception 
is syncretistic. 

M. Cousinet's argument seems to us perfectly sound B 
but we believe that there is more than ‘‘immediate 
analogy" in the syncretism of understanding and 
reasoning which we shall presently describe. Most of 


1 Roger Cousinet, “Le rôle de Vanalogie dans les représentations du 
monde extérieur chez les enfants,” Rev. Philos., Vol. LXIV. p. 159- 
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i e 
M. Cousinet’s examples are factual, and show evie na 
of syncretism of perception or of conceptual Mae 
tion only. They are perceptions added to PERCE first 
This of course is the form in which redigi with 
presents itself, and we have no quarrel ere N = 
M. Cousinet's highly suggestive exposition ; W richer 
do think however, is that the idea of syncretism 1S cad 
than that of « immediate analogy.” As we nae. 
been seeing, even in « mediate’ operations like 3 ne 
Standing or reasoning we can have syncretism, ?- pro- 
formation of general schemas, which bind me ever 
Positions together and create implications, withou Es. 
resorting to analysis. We therefore suggest our g pre- 
of the syncretism of thought as being more |. 
hensive than the notions of syncretism of per 
and immediate analogy, and as containing them 
in the nature of Special cases. our 
§ 2. SvNcRETISM or REASONING.—In Geneva a 
experiments were carried out on about twenty wo 
the same age, and at Dar 
umber of subjects between 8 sts 
emind our readers that the d 
ginally intended to measure 6. 
ding in children between 11 and ! 1 
9m we worked were below the leve 
of the proverbs. In order, however 


espondence et 
and had thus proved the! 

instructions necessary for 
the experiment. The number of correct answers for 
the nine-year-olds fluctuated between r (2 cases) and 
23 (1 case). 
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syncretism of reasoning. They will prepare our mind 
imperceptibly for the mechanism of the syncretism of 
understanding. Syncretism of reasoning may be said 
to occur in the materials which we have collected when- 
ever a proverb is compared to a corresponding sentence, 
not because of any logical implication contained in the 
text, but because of an implication built up in the child's 
imagination by means of a general schema in which the 
two propositions are united. For this syncretistic im- 
Plication to be seen in its purest form, the proverb and 
the sentence chosen by the child should both be under- 
stood by him. Weare then faced with the spectacle of 
two propositions, which taken separately might have 
been quite well understood, being actually distorted by 
Syncretism, which then unites them by means of a 
fictitious implication. In the cases where the separate 
Propositions are also misunderstood, we have the ad- 
ditional phenomenon of ‘syncretism of understanding’ 
which will be studied later on. The two cases are 
always more or less mixed. 
Here is a case of almost pure syncretistic reasoning : 


Kauf (8 ;8) G. (3/10) connects the proverb: ‘When the 
Cat's away the mice can play,” with the following phrase: 

Some people get very excited but never do anything.” 
Kauf, who would understand the meaning of each of 
these sentences if they were separate, yet declares that 
they mean “ the same thing.” —“ Why do these sentences 
mean the same thing ?—Because the words are about the 
Same—What is meant by ‘some people’. . . etc ?—71 
means that some people get very excited, but afterwards they 
do nothing, they are too tired. There are some people who get 
excited. “It's like when cats run after hens or chicks. They 
come and vest in the shade and go to sleep. Ti here are lots 
of people who run about a great deal, who get too excited. 
Then afterwards they are worn out, and go to bed.” 


The mechanism of syncretistic implication shows 
here very clearly. The proverb has been understood 


1 This fraction signifies : 3 correct correspondences out of 1o. 
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. . 6 The 
verbally by Kauf. According to her it means: Ti 
cat runs after the mice.” is 
The symbolic or ethical meaning of the po 
not specified by Kauf until she has found dante or 
sponding sentence. How does this correspon = pro- 
implication arise? By a simple fusion of the pec 
positions in one common schema. The words: t Some 
the cat's away” are fused with the words: ing of: 
people never do anything," and take on the pe dn 
“the cat has a restand goes tosleep." The words eople 
cat runs” are brought into connexion with “ some sitions 
Set very excited." The result is that the two prop ae 
imply one another. This implication does pong but 
analytically, through reflexion upon the given nee ro- 
Syncretistically, ż.e., through simple projection of p 
verb into the sentence by a process of immediate nc o 
Thus there is no analysis of detail, but the format a 
a general schema. Such is implication by syncré an 
Which will be found in all syncretistic reasoning; ^ 
which consists ina general fusion of two proposition dE 
With Kauf of course this syncretism of reasoning is 
ncretism of understanding. TM in 
comes to be verbally distorte icts 
schema which actually contradi a 
has confined herself to LE e 
» which was not given in a 
t the cat is away, “to taka 
f the words, however, has ? 4 
the actual words of the corre: 
e been garbled: the word ‘but 
has been taken in the Sense of ‘and then.’ Thus s 
understanding of this Sentence is itse]f syncretistic, 7-6 
i neral schema, whereas the unde! 


b existed before this schema. 
mple: 

Mat (10;0) G. (2/10) con b ‘50 
often goes the jug to : Eee prover 


D 
Water, that in the end it breaks” 


with the sentence “ As we Stow older we grow better. 
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Now the proverb has been understood verbally. For 
Mat it means: ** You go to the water so often that the jug 
cracks ; you go back once again and it breaks.” The corre- 
sponding sentence is explained as follows: ‘‘ The older 
you get the better you get and the more obedient you become 
— Why do these two sentences mean the same thing ?— 
Because the jug is not so hard because it ts getting old, because 
the bigger you grow, the better you are and you grow old.” 


The syncretism here is of reasoning only, since 
neither of the propositions has been altered in favour 
Of'a common schema. Mat’s reasoning, moreover, 
seems rational enough except that it seems curious to 
compare a jug that gets broken to a man who grows 
old. It may be claimed that this absurdity is due to the 
fact that a child of 10 cannot realize that the symbolism 
of a proverb is exclusively ethical. This is undoubtedly 
One of the factors at work, although at this age children 
realize perfectly well that all proverbs are symbolic. 
But this factor alone does not explain the child’s power 
to connect everything with everything else by means of 
general schemas, and to compare a jug to a child simply 
because both grow older. 

It is obvious, moreover, that this last example is far 
less syncretistic than the first, and that it approximates 
to the simple judgment of analogy of the adult. This 
gives us two extreme cases, between which there is a 
whole series of fluctuating intermediate cases. We 
give one of these by the same little girl, Mat: 

. ‘White dust will ne'er come out of sack of coal » 
is compared to ‘Those who waste their time neglect 
their business." The proverb is understood verbally: 
“I thought it meant that white dust could never come out of 
€ sack of coal, because coal iş black’’—Why do these two 
Sentences mean the same thing ?—People who waste their 
time don’t look after their children properly. They don't wash 
them, and they become as black as coal, and no white dust 
comes out.—Tell me a story which means the same thing 
as: ‘White dust will ne'er . . . etc.'—" Once upon a time 
there was a coal merchant who was white. He got black 
and his wife said to him: ‘ How disgusting to have a man 
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like that.’ And so he washed, and he couldn't get white, 
his wife washed him and he couldn't get white. Coal can 
never get white, and so he washed his skin, and he only got 
blacker because the glove [washrag] was black.” 


It is quite clear in a case like this that the mechanism 
of the subject's reasoning cannot be explained by judg- 
ments of analogy affecting the details of the propositions. 
Having once read the proverb, the child is ready t0 
attach to it any symbolic significance which chance may 
reveal in the perusal of the corresponding sentences 
All that the proverb has left in his mind is a scheme 
a general image, if one prefers—that of the coal which 
cannot become white. This is the schema which has 
been projected, whole and unanalysed, into the first. o 
the corresponding sentences which was fitted to receive 
it (those who waste their time... etc). Not that 
this sentence really has anything in common with the 
Proverb; it can simply be imagined to do so. Now— 
and this is where syncretism comes in—the child who 

nen two heterogeneous sentences in this way does not 
Hee he is doing anything artificial; he thinks 
ae ARM panne united in this way involve 
The corres quen vel, that they zmply one anoth ga 
been Soat oe dE e gponrich the poca he 
the child is asked P ud E ion de ah i her. 
the story will bear witn E illustrating duc pros 
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Here are some more examples which bring out very 
clearly this super-added element, which has not been 
deduced by logical analysis, but imagined by subjective 
comparison. 


Nove (12; 11) (3/12) compares ‘Filing can turn a 
Stake into a needle" to ** Those who waste their time 
neglect their business,” —“‘ decause by filing, that means 
the more you file it (a stake) the smaller it gets. People 
who don't know what to do with their time file, and those 
who neglect their business turn a stake into a needle ; tt 
gets smaller and smaller, and you don't kuow what has 
become of the stake [therefore it has been neglected].” 

Péril (10;6) (7/10) identifies ‘‘The cowl does not 
make the monk” with ‘Some people get very excited 
but never do anything." Because: “Even if you make 
a cowl, the monk isn’t in it, the cowl cannot talk.” This 
comment seems more like a simple illustration which 
Péril does not yet take literally. But he goes on: 

Because people who get very excited may get excited but 
they do nothing, because the cowl does not make the monk, 
people who get very excited do not make anything either." Y 
Here the identification is more serious: the empty cowl 
is compared to a man who is excited! The words '' do 
not make" take on a more and more concrete signific- 
ance in the child's mind. ‘Tell us a story which 
means the same thing as * The cowl does not make the 
monk,’— There was once a dressmaker who was making a 
dress for a person, and while she was making the dress 
this lady suddenly died. The dressmaker thought she could 
make everything and that the dress would take the place of 
everything, but she soon saw that the dress would not do 
instead of the dead lady.” In this way the corresponding 
sentence and the proverb gradually melt into one 
another. They do so because the words ‘“‘ make the 


monk” gradually call up the image of ‘‘ getting excited 
SO as to represent a monk,” and because the words 
““never do anything " take on the meaning of ‘‘do not 
Succeed in replacing the monk." Thus are the two 
Propositions completely identified, thanks to a purely 


Puget ve schema. $ 
y (12 years old): .** Whoever trusts 1n the help of 


1 In the French the verbs ‘do’ and ‘make’ are throughout represented 
by the single verb ‘ faire’ [Translator’s note]. 
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; : ; o 
others risks being left without support.” = t He who 
sows thorns must not go unshod," because ‘‘ Who 


trusts in the support of others must have a support, an 
whoever walks on thorns must have shoes.” 


There is no need to multiply examples; we shal 
meet with plenty more. Let us rather consider how tO 
interpret this syncretism of childish reasoning. THa 
hypotheses are possible. The first would explain tha 
observed facts by invoking the process of reasoning 
from analogy, by what M. Cousinet has called “mediate 
analogy.” In reasoning of this kind the subject argue 
from the resemblance of two elements, taken respectively, 
from two different objects, to the inclusive similarity E: 
the two objects compared. In the case of the prover 
and the Corresponding sentence the child would take 
his stand upon an observed resemblance between tw? 
Substantives or two negations, etc., and would the? 
conclude that the two phrases were identical, after h€ 
had assimilated the remaining elements one to another 
second hypothesis would expla!" 


d of general schemas, of an ae 


Such things as the symbolic meaning 

ymbolic 
of the Proverb, imagery released by E 
Sentence, the position ° 


the correspo 
to be projected whol 
present themselves, 

it, but in so far as the 
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one might almost say digested, by the schema of the 
proverb. Once the digestion has taken place, moreover, 
a return shock takes place, and the proverb is digested 
in its turn by the schema of the corresponding phrase. 
This is where we have evidence that the syncretism of 
reasoning is a wider and more dynamic process than 
the syncretism of perception which M. Cousinet has 
described under the name of ‘immediate analogy." 

, The difference between these two hypotheses is often 
imperceptible, for the apparition of a whole general 
Schema may in many cases be released by a partial 
analogy. But this much can be vouched for in our 
children's answers: the presence of such schemas can 
always be detected. As for partial analogies, they are 
Sometimes the outcome of general schemas, and they 
sometimes precede them. The manner in which the 
child assimilates the two phrases is therefore in no way 
analytical or deductive. When Kauf compares ** When 
the cat's away, the mice can play” to the corresponding 
phrase which we mentioned, she justifies her comparison 
by saying: ‘‘ because the words are more or less the same.” 
Now the two phrases have not a word, not even a 
synonym in common. ‘“‘Away” is assimilated to '' get 
very excited," but this is an assimilation of schemas, 
not an analysis of detail, because the child imagines 
that the cat has gone away to rest after having been 
very excited. Is it then the phrase “ [the mice can] 
play" which has been brought into connexion with 
“get very excited?” But this comparison is only 
possible on the basis of a general schema. Similarly, 
when Mat wishes to justify her assimilation of ** So 
often goes the jug to water. . - etc.” to the phrase 
which we quoted, she tells us that the two propositions 
have two similar words, ‘‘ dig and old." But it is she 
who has put the word ‘old’ into the interpretation of 
the proverb ‘‘ because it [the jug] gets old." Here again, 
the analogy of detail appears after that of the general 
schema, or at least as its function. Even if we admit 
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that this analogy of detail appeared first, and was the 
Occasion for the formation of a general schema, this 
would not be sufficient to explain the nature of the 
schema: ‘“‘ The jug becomes less hard as it grows older, 
just as the man becomes wiser (or better) as he grows 
older.” It is obvious that the analogy of detail and 
the general schema are given together, and that there 
has been not inference from the part to the whole, but 
immediate fusion or assimilation. Besides, we have 
seen that very often no analogy of detail can account 
for the syncretism in question. In Mat’s other example 
(“ From sack of coal . - . ") there is nota single verbal 
analogy between the two Proposition that have been 
brought together. This is equally clear in the case of 
Péril. The words **do not make the monk” take on 4 
more and more concrete and vivid meaning as the two 
phrases are fused together. It is therefore no analogy 


between the words ‘make the monk” and the words 
“never do anything” 


1 sve à general schema in common, 

ds xd both, willy nilly, form Part of the same whole. 

a Ru into the same Schema as p, therefore A implies 

an T ee ' may appear in the form of 
» aS in the i 

the child is asked to find me «ug, o M 


same thing." It can also take th 
properly so called, or ofa: 


Propositions in virtue ' 
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which one of us previously published as examples of 
the syncretism of reasoning.1 In the example which 
we recalled a little way back, ‘‘the moon doesn't fall 
down because there is no sun, because it is very high 
up,” the features ‘‘doesn’t fall down,” ‘‘the sun goes 
out when the moon appears,” and ‘‘the moon is very 
high up” form one single schema, because they char- 
acterize the moon. Now it is quite enough for this 
schema to be present in the child’s mind for him to 
Say : the moon doesn't fall down decause . . . etc. Here 
the schema brings about a definite implication. 

$3. THE NEED FOR JUSTIFICATION AT ANY PRICE.— 
From the frequent occurrence of this pseudo-logical or 
Pseudo-causal, ‘because,’ we can draw the conclusion 
that childish thought and ego-centric thought in general 
are perpetually determined by a need for justification at 
all costs. This logical or pre-logical law has a deep 
significance, for it is probably owing to its existence 
that the idea of chance is absent from the mentality of 
the child. **Every event can be accounted for by its 
surroundings,” or again, ‘ Everything is connected 
with everything else, nothing happens by chance "— 
such might be the tenets of this creed. The, for us, 
fortuitous concurrence of two natural phenomena or of 
two remarks in conversation is not due to chance; it 
can be accounted for in some way which the child will 
invent as best he can. With regard to reflexion on 
natural phenomena, we shall see many examples of this 
law in connexion with the ‘whys’ of children (Chapter 
V, $2). A large number of these questions are put as 
though the child completely excluded chance from the 
course of events. A few examples of the same phe- 
nomenon in connexion with verbal intelligence have 
been cited by one of us under the somewhat equivocal 
heading of the “principle of reason." When a child 
is asked the reason for something, and does not know, 
he will always and at any cost invent an answer, thus 


1 Article mentioned in § I. 
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: cons 
testifying to this particular desire to establish ree 
between the most heterogeneous objects. For ins E 
a child is told as a test of his powers of zeaso ni Bui 
put a slip of blue paper into a box if he finds one n Es 
in it, a slip of white paper if he finds two ponme Wb? 
The subject puts in the white slip at random. w- 
must you put in the white slip ?— Because white (like 
same colour as a penny” or “ Because its colour shines V. 
nickel)" etc.! 'This example shows that agbita oa *- 
Structions do not satisfy a child. The result is x t6 
will always find a justification for everything, d is 
us is simply ‘given’ without any reason, whic 
simply ‘assumed.’ 

Now these facts, 


z ithout 
which we have pointed out with 
explaining them, 


are constantly to be met with in Me 
nexion with the Proverbs; the child always jen 
the most unexpected combinations. Here are a ua 
examples in which syncretism brings about these jus 
fications at any price: 

Witt 


ye 
"Qui s'excuse s’accuse” 
“Those who are too ki 


E Way, and so he excused himself.” 
And (9;6): Same 


Proverb = “ Whoever goes to sleep 
late". 


> e 
because he excuses himself becaus 
he got up late [for having got up late]. 


" ” 
nken once wii] get drunk again 


© We displease others ”—‘‘ because 
when someone is drinking, you £0 and disturb him.” ri 

Hane (9; 3): «ww ite dust will ne'er come out O 
Sack of coal” = «we must work to Jive?‘ because 
money 7s needed to buy coal” 


Ec (9; 1): “By wielding his hammer a blacksmith 
learns his trade” —« €n should be rewarded or punishe 
according to what they have done". « because if we learn 
our trade properly, we are rewarded, and if we don't, Ue 
are punished" and “The Sheep will always be shorn | 
= “ By practising a thing very often we learn to do it 
well” because “dy much Practice of shearing sheep Wwe 


1 Journ. de Psych., 1922 (Vol. XIX), P: 249. 
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learn to shear well enough to do others, when we have 
others.” 

Again Ec: ‘‘The flies buzzing round the horses do 
not help on the coach”’=‘‘It is difficult to correct a 
fault that has become a habit”—‘' because the flies are 
always settling on the horses, and they gradually get into 
the habit and then afterwards it is difficult for them to cure 
themselves.” And “To each man according to his 
works” =“ Whoever goes to sleep late will wake up 
late "—“ because if you have something to learn you go to 
bed late. His works, that means ours, and so we wake 
up late. Our works are the things we have to do, you have 
things to do and you have to go to bed late so as to know 
them.” This last example brings in. a more definite 
general schema than the preceding ones. : c 

Xy (12 ; 11): “To every bird his own nest is beauti- 
ful" = ‘Insignificant causes may haye terrible con- 
sequences” because ‘‘a bird builds his nest very carefully, 
whereas if you do things carelessly, it may have terrible 
consequences" and ** While you are idling, the joint Is 
burning” =“ People who are too busy correcting the 
faults of others, are not always the most blameless 
themselves" because ‘‘when one is too busy correcting 
other people's faults, one leaves the joint to burn.” 


The mechanism of these justifications is plain. They 
are cases of syncretism, in which the general schema is 
reduced to the minimum, and amounts to what M. 
Cousinet has called ** immediate analogy.” 

, The faculty for justification at any price which we see 
in children is thus a consequence of syncretism. Syn- 
cretism, which is the negation of analysis, calls forth 
this effort by which every new perception is connected 
somehow or other with what immediately precedes it. 
The connexion is sometimes complex and presents itself 
in the form of a general schema, in which the old fits 
term by term into the new, sometimes it is simpler and 
more immediate, and will supply us with cases, like those 
Which we are considering, of justification at any price. 
It may still be objected that these justifications can be 
sufficiently accounted for by the notion of immediate 
analogy, without bringing in that of syncretism. We 
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is 
believe, on the contrary, that if it were not = a 
syncretistic habits of thought, if it were = chen 
fact that he can perceive nothing but genera ; eve 
which engender this perpetual conviction e child. 
thing is connected with everything else, the ns if 
would never produce these arbitrary justificatio aig 
Such abundance. It is obvious, moreover, e 
examples we have given that between ede 
Properly so-called and the other ae ere TENER 
kind of intermediate variety. Here again, it is logy 
to the general schema under formation that the ana 
of detail is brought into being. aw eT 
There is therefore in the childish imagination aa 
astonishing Capacity for answering any question E. 
disposing of any difficulty with some unexpected Een. 
Or hypothesis. For the child, there is no ‘why 


2 s ay: 
does not admit of an answer, A child can always Say 
“I don't know” 


very late (betwee 
cannot know." 


Y are taken off their guard. 
If anyone disputes th 


€ existence of the desire to justify 
at any price, he will have to ex 
between the justificati 


interpretational Maniacs 
disease. The Peculiaritie: 
are very similar to those 
to. interpretational man 
which every possibilit 


certainty ; diffu 


iacs imaginary reasoning, 10 
s y becomes a Probability or 4 
sion 0f interpretation ; 2.e., that process of 


1 G. Dromard. “Le délire q’ interpretation,’ 


) 90 and 406. ' Journ. de Psych., Vol. VIII 
(1911), p. 290 à 
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"linking up, in virtue of which one interpretation is 
called forth by an earlier one, and rests in its turn upon 
one subsequent to it." (“I graft one thing on to 
another, and in this way I gradually build up a 
scaffolding of the whole,” Patient G) ; radiation, i.e., tthe 
fortuitous and unexpected production of innumerable 
interpretations gravitating at a certain distance around 
the main idea, which represents the centre and rallying 
point of every part of the system”; symbolism, or the 
tendency to find in every event and every sentence a 
hidden meaning of greater depth than that which is 
apparent, etc. M. Dromard is therefore right in con- 
cluding that ‘in their manner of thinking, of perceiving 
and of reasoning interpretational maniacs recall some 
of the essential traits of primitive and of child thought." * 

The hypothesis which attributes the exuberance of 
these childish interpretations to mere invention is one 
which occurs very readily to the mind in connexion 
with the various facts recorded in this chapter; we shall 
Show by and by what it amounts to. The objection 
Should also be put aside according to which the inter- 
pretative character of children's justifications is due to 
the fact that we experimented with proverbs. All the 
phenomena with which we are dealing in this chapter 
are embodied in the reflexions of children as observed 
in ordinary life. Many people, for instance, have studied 
the spontaneous etymology which children practise, or 
their astonishing propensity for verbalism, z.e., the imag- 
inative interpretation of imperfectly understood words ; 
and both these phenomena show the child's facility in 
Satisfying his mind by means of arbitrary justifications. 
Moreover, as we have repeatedly pointed out, the child 
does not know at the beginning of the experiment that 
the proverb has a hidden meaning. All we do is to 
remind him that a proverb is ‘‘a sentence that means 
Something," and to ask him to find a sentence which 
* means the same thing." If there were not in the 

1 Jbid., p. 416. 
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PP ; at 
child a spontaneous tendency towards pe he 
any price, and towards interpretative symbo iments, 
would never, within the limitations of our PEDE been 
have manifested the phenomena which we have 
examining. MÀ 

We a conclude that the desire for jug 
tion at any price is a universal law of verbal intellig the 
in the child, and that this law itself is derived pr 
Syncretistic nature of childish reasoning. N The EM 
for the syncretistic point of view everything is e 
everything is connected to everything else, every built 
is perceived through a network of general schemas ent 
up of imagery, of analogies of detail and of conting 3 
Circumstances, makes it quite natural that the iden 
the accidental or the arbitrary should not exist for - 
Syncretistic mentality, and that consequently a pr 
Should be found for everything. On the other pu 
me of childish ego-centrism, NU 
S of thought that induce the chi 


H 1 re 
ve and even of pathological inte f 
Pretations due to a regression to a primitive mode © 
thinking. 


concerned, there can b 
regard to the Proverbs, 
verbally understood, z, 


y that they have been 
Ze., th: 
has had a concrete j 


at in reading them the child 
their meaning, missing only 
Yet they all had the feeling 
that each proverb had a Symbolic sense, although we 
his point, Given these con- 
ditions of adequate Understanding. We believe that the 
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phenomena which we described a little way back belong 
quite definitely to syncretistic reasoning. 

How does this phenomenon of syncretism originate? 
So far, we have looked upon the faculty for forming 
general schemas as given, and as the outcome of non- 
analytical habits of thought derived from ego-centrism. 
We must now examine the mechanism more closely, 
and pass to the study of syncretistic understanding. 
In view of the phenomena studied in the first chapters 
of this book, we can take it that when a child listens to 
Someone else talking, his ego-centrism induces him to 
believe that he understands everything, and prevents 
him from understanding word for word the terms and 
Propositions that he hears. Thus, instead of analysing 
what he hears in detail, he reasons about it as a whole. 
He makes no attempt to adapt himself to the other 
Person, and it is this lack of adaptation which causes 
him to think in general schemas. In this sense, ego- 
centrism may be said to be contrary to analysis. Now, 
a very easy way of studying the mechanism of the 
formation of these syncretistic schemas is to note in our 
experiments when one of the words in the proverb or in 
the corresponding phrase is unknown to the child. 
Will he be interested in this word, as would be a mind 
free from ego-centrism, which tended to adapt itself 
to the interlocutor's point of view, and will he try to 
analyse this word before advancing another step in his 
reasoning? Or will he assume that the word is known 
to him, and then go on with his thinking as though no 
difficulty were present at all? We shall see that ego- 
centric habits of thought are the strongest, and that 
the child reasons as though he had not listened to the 
interlocutor, and as though he understood everything. 
The result is that the unknown word is assimilated as 
a function of the general schema of the phrase or of the 
two phrases. Syncretistic understanding consists pre- 
cisely in this, that the whole is understood before the 
parts are analysed, and that understanding of the details 
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ion 
takes place—rightly or wrongly—only asa e 
of the general schema. It is therefore in Sync tink 
understanding that we shall find the conn er use a 
between the ego-centric habits of thought already ta 
to us through the last three chapters and the syncr 
to which they give rise. * f 
If we wish to get some idea of this syncs 
understanding in the child, we need only think R M. 
way in which persons gifted with intuition trans "t. 
language with which they are unfamiliar, or unders will 
difficult propositions in their own language. e. 
often understand the general trend of a page Wr! for 
in a foreign tongue, or of a page of philosophy, a 
example, without understanding all the words or 


a nd- 
the details of the exposition. A schema of understa 
ing has been constructed, 


from the more com 


erstanding. 

d bythe child. He P 
n phrase slip by, then 
into a general S. 
m to interpret the wor d 
This syncretistic metho 
nsiderable mistakes, ee 
xamine ; but we believe Í 


8s by a gradual process of approximation 


and selection, 

Here is an example of this method in connexion with 
our proverbs: 4 

Vau (10 ; 0) identifies “To each according to his 
works” with ** Some People get Very excited, and then 
never do anything.” Now he does not know the word 
ToreneHuass i from the first he thinks that he 
understands it, and in the following manner. He 
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connects these two propositions ‘‘ because they are just 
about the same thing”; one sentence means: ‘‘ every one 
does his works, cach has his works,” and the other: ‘‘ Zach 
wants to do something but they never do anything.” Except 
for the antithesis, therefore, the schema is similar for 
both phrases. What then is meant by ‘according to’? 
It means ‘Let them come. Let each ome come to his 
work.” Half an hour later we ask Vau to repeat the two 
Sentences by heart. He reproduces the first as follows : 
““ Each according to work.” The expression “according 
to” has definitely taken on the meaning of ‘coming’; 
(, tu reproduces the corresponding sentence as follows : 

Some people come for nothing”—Why do the two 
phrases mean the same thin g ?— Because some people went, 
but never did anything. There [in the proverb] ZZey went: 
but they did something.” 


This case shows us very clearly a child ignorant of 
a word, but unaware of his own ignorance. The result 
1s, that the unknown word is interpreted in function of 
the general schema of the two phrases compared. Vau 
made no attempt to analyse the details of the phrases 
in so far as they were incomprehensible. He decided 
that they meant the same thing, and then proceeded 
to interpret the various terms in function of the general 
Schema which had been formed independently of the 
unknown word. If, therefore, we bring this mechanism 
of word understanding into relation with syncretism, 
It is because in this type of understanding the mind 
goes from the whole to the part exactly in the same 
Way as it does in primitive perception. 

Here are some more examples: 


Kauf (8 ; 8) G. assimilates ** The sheep will always be 
Shorn” to the following phrase: ‘‘Small people may 
be of great worth,” without knowing the word ‘ worth,’ 
and comes to the conclusion that the latter phrase means: 

Jt means that they may get bigger later on." Once 
again the unknown word is used as a function of the 
general schema. The sheep, says Kauf, will always 

€ shorn, because as he grows older he grows bigger. 
he two sentences therefore mean the same thing 


** because sheep can get bigger as they grow older, sheep 
M 
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they 
are small when they are young, when people are 7 They 
are small, andas they grow older they get bigger. 


iust been 
are of great worth in the sense that has jus 
expounded. ] 


3 ar b 

The same corresponding sentence is aside d 
Don (9 years old) to the proverb ‘‘ The flies e 
round the horses do not help on the coach, from which 
Don concludes that ‘worth’ means “‘ something bec 
7s large,” or “a large number of flies" Here, cena. 
it is the schema that gives the meaning to the un 
word. ich 

We need not dwell any longer on these facts Mert 
are those of current Observation. It is they that wees Sn 
the phenomenon of verbalism. If children pace i 
much facility in using an unknown word, wi anit 
noticing that they do not understand it, it is not a KT 
they think they can define it, for out of its contex dre 
Word means nothing to them. But the first time they 


z ean- 
with it, the whole context gave to the word a m 
ing that sufficed, 


between all the te 


pseudo-logical justifications always ready to emerge- 
We can see at 


the same time how the syncretism :: 
understanding explains that of reasoning, and bridg 
the gulf between e 
described in the | 


An unknown word 
n than it would ! 
the other person. 
nto the immediate 
understood. Wor 
forth any analysis. Perception and 


thus syncretized, b, 


: e 
understanding ar 
ecause they are 


unanalysed, and 
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they are unanalysed because they are unadapted. From 
this syncretistic ‘reception,’ so to speak (perception or 
comprehension) to syncretistic reasoning there is only 
a step, the step of conscious realization. Instead of 
Passively noting that such-and-such a phrase ‘‘ goes 
with” (feeling of agreement) such-and-such another, 
or that the fact of the moon not falling down ‘‘ goes 
with” the fact of its being very high up, the child can 
ask himself, or be asked by someone ‘why’ this is so. 
He will then create implications, or discover various 
justifications, which will simply render more explicit 
this sense of ‘agreement’ which he felt in all things. 
The illogical character of childish ‘whys,’ or the absence 
of the notion of chance revealed in primitive ‘whys’ 
are therefore due to syncretism of understanding and of 
Perception itself, and this in its turn is due to the lack 
of adaptation which accompanies ego-centrism. 

_ Ve can now sum up in a few words the problem 
discussed in § 2: Do syncretistic relations between pro- 
Positions arise out of analogies of detail, or vice versa? 
This question, which we have already answered by 
Saying that the two are mutually dependent, can also be 
Stated in connexion with syncretistic understanding and 
Perception. Does the child understand the sentence as 
< a function of the words, the whole as function of the 
Parts, or vice versa? These questions are idle in con- 
Dexion with easy sentences or familiar objects, but they 

“come interesting as soon as there is adaptation to new 
Objects of thought. ; 

With regard to perception, the subject will have to 
be pursued later, but this much it seems possible to 
€stablish. In the case quoted by M. Claparéde, for 
Instance, the question may be raised whether the child 
Who recognized one page of music amongst many 
Others was guided (as the hypothesis of syncretism 
would Suggest) by the general effect of the page, or 

Y some particular detail (such as the ending of a line 
or the portion of the page blackened with an agglomera- 
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tion of notes). Now there is solidarity betv 


ffect of 
general effect of the page and the separate € 


it is 
i effect, 1 
the isolated details. If there is a a "ei 
because over and above the vague mass ied. Ge i 
as a background, certain details are pi 


of 
i is because 
random and are specially noticed. It is 


d nd vice 
these distinctive details that there is a d nor 
versa. "The proof that this is neither a Woher to 
a truism is that we adults, who are té no longer 
analyse each group of notes and each ser e details. 
see either the general effect nor the s vcn present, it 
If the distinguishing details are no longe eral effect; 
must be because there is no longer any gen our eyes 
and vice versa. As Soon as we half close in words 
however, certain groups of notes and certa the page 
stand out, and it is by means of them that : 
takes on, here 
opposite, in a continuous rhythm of poe aal 
is the same Solidarity between the distinctiv This is 
and the general effect in children’s drawings. re of 4 
why a child, if he wishes to express the Tg ils 
man, is content to Put down together a few legs, * 
insignificant Or essential (a head, a button, hosen 
navel, etc, at random) which we would have being 
in quite another manner, our perception not 
Syncretistic to the Same degrec, al 
d^ is. therefore no EN to say that the e. 
Schema and the analysis of details are puta the 
pendent. The two elements are quite distinct, an hich 
one calls forth the other according to a rhythm W 
it is quite easy to observe, A der- 
Exactly the same thing happens in syncretistic un 


H H the 
standing. In some cases it seems as though only 


b- 
schema mattered, ang that the words were only Su 
sequently understood, Here is 


an example: 
Péril (10; 6) i 1 


ts - 
s now ! 
now a certain general physiognomy, 
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before the comma, and the words that are repeated in the 
' two sentences are put in the same places; in both sentences 
there is a word that is repeated.” It would therefore seem 
that Péril had been guided purely by the schematized 
general form. But he argues from this to an indentifi- 
Cation of the meaning of the words: ‘‘ Because whoever 
has drunk wants to go on drinking, and whoever goes to 
sleep late will also wake up late.” 


In other cases the child seems to be on the look-out 

only for words resembling each other in sense or in sound 
(‘petit’ and ‘petites,’ ‘habit’ and ‘habitude’); in fact 
he seems to start from the understanding of particular 
words. But here again the general schema is built 
up just as definitely. In syncretism of understanding, 
as in that of perception, there is solidarity between the 
details and the general schema. One may appear before 
the other, and is therefore independent of it; but it will 
call forth the other and be called forth by it by a process 
of alternation which prolongs itself into an indefinitely 
Protracted oscillation. As this rhythm is repeated, 
the details are more and more analysed, and the whole 
1S more and more synthesized. The result is, that to 
begin with, only the largest and most distinctive details 
are noticed, and only the coarsest of general schemas are 
Constructed. At first, therefore, the distinctive details 
and the general effect are more or less mixed up to- 
gether; then analysis and synthesis develop concurrently 
and at the expense of this initial syncretism. 
" It will now be understood why in syncretistic reason- 
ing the use of explicit analogy is so inextricably inter- 
twined with that of general schemas which mutually 
imply one another. It is because, through a succession 
of conscious realizations on the part of the subject, 
Syncretism of reasoning grows out of that of under- 
Standing and perception. ` 

§ 5. Concrusion.—Our readers will perhaps be in- 
clined to take the view that ego-centric thought, which 
&ives rise to all these phenomena of syncretism, is 
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closer to autistic or dream thought than to =e 
thought. The facts which we have been descr E: 
are in several of their aspects related to pes 
day-dreaming. We mean such things as the p! andi 
out of verbal and even punning Rogue E 
above all, the way in which the mind is gend two 
float about at the mercy of free asipoistions M had 
propositions are brought together which originally 
nothing in common. F ʻ 
This is not the place to carry out an exhaustive "n 
Parison between syncretism and autistic imag 
i Besides, we have already, pointed out the relation Tent 
exists between pathological interpretation and childr be 
justification at any price. Nevertheless, it may 15 
useful at this Point to note that everything leads us A 
Consider the mechanism of syncretistic thought SE 
intermediate between logical thought and that pd 
which the Psycho-analysts have rather boldly descr! = 
as the ‘symbolism’ of dreams. How, after all, do d 
autistic imagination function in dreams? Freud ba 


E a- 
Shown that two main factors contribute to the form 
tion of the ima 


day-dreamin g 
images melt 


" e 
hese two functions and, th 
Processes of genera] 
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1 J. Piaget. “La Psychanalyse q Er 
Fern! Bulet Se. M Bina, Nt REPENS avec In pacha 
» Pe 56-7. 
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ideas, to purely external resemblance or to punning 
assonance, qualities which seem rightly to apply only 
to one definite object. But this condensation and trans- 
ference are not so absurd nor so deeply affective in 
character as in dreams or autistic imagination. It may 
therefore be assumed that they form a transition between 
the pre-logical and the logical mechanisms of thought." 

We ought certainly to be careful not to underestimate 
thought carried on by means of syncretistic schemas, 
for in spite of all the deviations which we have described, 
it does lead the child on to a progressive adaptation. 
There is nothing unintelligent about these schemas ; 
they are simply too ingenuous and too facile for pur- 
poses of accuracy. Sooner or later they will be sub- 
mitted to a rigorous selection and to a mutual reduction, 
Which will sharpen them into first-rate instruments of 
invention in spheres of thought where hypotheses are 
Of use. It is only at the age of the children we have 
Studied that this exuberance hinders adaptation, because 
it is still too closely connected with autistic imagination. 

These analogies between syncretism and autistic 
imagination also explain why the answers which we 
Obtained from the children so often seemed to have been 
invented. The impression must often have been created 
that the children we questioned were making fun either 
of us or of the test, and that the many solutions which 
they discovered at will could have been exchanged for 
any others that might have suggested themselves, with- 
Out the child being in any way put out. This would 
Considerably diminish the value of the facts we have 
Studied. This objection is one that it is always very 
difficult to meet, because in questioning a child we have 


1 One more proof of the analogy between syncretism and imagination has 
been supplied by M. Larsson's fine work (H. Larsson, Za Logique de la 
Poésie, transl. Philipot, Paris, Leroux, 1919). M. Larsson has shown that 
Artistic imagination (which is one of the forms of autism) consists first and 
foremost in seeing objects not analytically as does intelligence, but syncretistic- 
ally, że., by means of general perceptions. Art brings out the Gestaltqualitaten 
off things, and the intropathic effort made by the artist consists in reviving 
this primitive total perception. 
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no criterion for ascertaining whether he is -—— E 
whether he really believes what he says. — On the pe. 
hand, there are three criteria which we wish to med 
for this kind of research, and which, if «x 
applied, would enable us to distinguish between ud 
vention and truth. Now, in the case of the Wwe 
described above, we believe there has been no mes 
and that the resemblance to invéntion which em 
answers obtained was due precisely to the «o E 
between syncretism and imagination, invention he 
one of the forms of childish imagination. Here are f A 
three criteria which enable us to draw this conclusio. 
instead of denying all value to our results. 

First trfion tes or Numerical Constancy a 
the Answers, When the same experiment is carried e 
on a great many different subjects, the answers obtaine $ 
either all resemble each other, or are diverse and un 
classifiable. In the first of the two cases there is far 


5 E 5 g he 
less chance of there having been invention than in t 
second. It m 


king sometimes an adapted,. sometimes 


fabricated answer., Now in the case of our proverbs; 
all the answers were alike j 
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decreased. Now this is what our proverbs reveal. 
Between 9 and 11 we get the same results, and the 
subjects examined outside of these limits gave answers 
of asimilar nature. As the years increased, there was 
Simply a more or less sensible diminution of syncretism. 

Third criterion: Finding the right Answer. It is easy 
to see, once the child finds the right answer, whether 
his method changes, and whether he suddenly denies 
what till then he apparently believed. If so, then there 
isa chance that invention has taken place. If, on the 
other hand, there is continuity between the methods 
which lead to error and those which lead to the right 
Solution, if there are imperceptible stages of develop- 
ment, then the chances are against invention. Now 
in the case of our proverbs, right answers and wrong 
lay side by side in the child’s mind, and the right 
answers did not exclude the presence of syncretism 
from the method by which the correspondence between 
Proverb and sentence was found. 

We can therefore conclude that our children’s answers 
are not due to invention. One can never be sure, how- 
ever, that in some cases the answers have not been 
invented. We have even become certain of the contrary 
In connexion with one or two examples which stood 
Out from among the others by reason of their being 
More arbitrary incharacter. For the rest, if our material 
does show any signs of invention, this is due to the 
fact that syncretism, like all manifestations of the ego- 
centric mentality, occupies, as will be shown later on, 
à position half-way between autisticand logical thought.* 
^! Fora more detailed treatment of this parallel between autistic and child 


thought, see our article, “ La pensée symbolique et la pensée de l'enfant," 
Arch. de Psych., Vol. XVIII, p. 273 (1923). 
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THE QUESTIONS OF A CHILD OF 


A ic than 
THERE is no better introduction to RAE. 
the Study of spontaneous questions. w two children 
alluded in our analysis of the language o 's questions 
(Chapter I) to a classification. of wed taken eau 
which would throw light on the interes or another 
Successive ages in one intellectual a ssifications 
(causal explanation, logical justification, Migne dealing 
etc.), and we anticipated this ipto om + 1, § 
with the questions of Ley and Pie (Chapte roblem 
The time has now come to approach the P subject 
Systematically, and to let it serve asa SUR T ence in 
between the functional Study of verbal inte d of the 
the child (Chapters I-IV) and the analysis 
peculiarities of child logic (Vol. II). 


d 
states 
The problem which we Propose to solve can be i 
as follows : 


. ts OF, 
What are the intellectual netere oc 
one prefers, the logical functions to which the q 


pe 
n i . sts to 
of a given child testify, and how are those oe aes 
classified ? Solve this problem it is s 

to make a list extendin 


time; 
8 Over a certain stretch of 
if not of all the questi 


sha 
ne Would think, and we of an 
Oncerned with the creation tion- 
h than with its practical applica 


1 With the collaboration of Mile. Liliane Veihl. 
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The material on which we shall work consists of 
1125 spontaneous questions asked of Mlle Veihl over 
a period of ten months by Del, a boy between 6 and 7 
(6;3 to 7; 1). These questions were taken down in 
the course of daily talks lasting two hours ; each talk 
Was a sort of lesson by conversation, but of a very 
free character during which the child was allawed to 
say anything he liked. These talks had begun long 
before lists were made of the questions, so that the 
child found himself in a perfectly natural atmosphere 
from the start, Also, what is more important, he never 
Suspected that his questions were being noted in any 
way. Mlle Veihl possessed the child's full confidence, 
and was among those with whom he best liked to 
Satisfy his curiosity. No doubt the subject-matter of 
the lessons (reading, spelling, general knowledge) had 
à certain influence on the questions that were asked, but 
that was inevitable. The chance occurrences of walks 
or games— which, incidentally, played their own small 
Part in these interviews—had just as much influence 
in directing the subject’s interests. The only way to 
draw a line between what is occasional and what is 
Permanent in the curiosity of a child, is to multiply 
the records in conditions as similar as possible. And 
this is what we did. Finally, it need hardly be said . 
that we abstained as carefully from provoking questions 
as from picking and choosing among those that were 
asked. 

Nevertheless, as this investigation was originally 
destined to help only in the study of ‘whys,’ these 
alone have been taken down in their entirety during 
the first interviews in which the experimenter was at 
work. For a few weeks, all other questions were only 
taken down intermittently. On some days, it goes 
without saying, all questions were taken down without 
any exception, but on others, only the ‘whys’ were 
taken into account. Questions 201 to 450, 481 to 730, 
and 744 to 993, however, represent a complete account 
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= in 
of all the questions asked during the sorrepond de 
periods of time. The Statistical part will therefore 


i ch 
only with these three groups of 250 questions each, 
or else with the ‘whys.’ 


I. ‘WHYS’ 


Before broaching the difficult problem ponent 
the types of question asked by Del, let us try, by stad 
of introduction, to solve a special and mor limi 
problem—that of the different types of ‘whys. lez 

The question of children’s « whys' is more pur 
than it at first appears to be. It is well known that Pa 
whys which appear somewhere about the age 9 Hi 
(Stern mentions them at 2; 10, 3; I1 etc., Scupin i 
2;9, Rasmussen between 2 and 3 etc.), are ae 
numerous between this age and that of 7, and charade 
what has been called the second age of questions 1n ^ 
child. The first age is characterized by questions h 
place and name, the second by those of cause and tim 4 
But its very abundance leads us to look upon the i 
as the maid-of-all-work among questions, as an e 
differentiated question, which in reality has severa 


heterogeneous meanings. Stern was right in pointing 
Out that the earliest « 


z n 
: whys’ seem more affective tha 
intellectual in charact 
sign of verba] curiosity, they rather bear witness to a 
disappointment Produced by the absence of a desire 
object or the non-arrj 


; ral 
Y» SO to speak, to ¢ iosity in genera! 
and finally to the i ewe E 
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this, one of the earliest questions of a boy of 3: “ Why 
do the trees have leaves?” Now, if such a question 
were asked by an adult, educated or otherwise, it 
would imply at least two groups of answers. One 
group of answers, the finalistic, would begin with the 
word ‘to’ («to keep them warm," ''to breath with,” 
etc.), the other, the causal or logical, would begin with 
the word ‘ because’ (“ because they are descended from 
vegetables which have leaves” or ‘‘ because all veget- 
ables have leaves.” It is, therefore, not possible to 
see at first which of these two shades of meaning is 
uppermost in the child’s question. There may even 
be a quantity of other meanings which elude our under- 
Standing. The question may be merely verbal, and 
indicate pure astonishment without calling for any 
answer. This is often the case with the questions of 
children ; they are asked of no one, and supply in effect a 
roundabout way of stating something without incurring 
Contradiction. Very often, if one does not answer a 
child immediately, he will not wait, but answer himself. 
We have already (Chapter I) come across several of 
these ego-centric questions, which are strictly speaking 
Pseudo-questions. But this will not be taken into 
account in the classification which follows. However 
ego-centric a question may be, it is always interesting 
that it should have been expressed in the form of a 
question, and the type of logical relation (causality, 
finalism etc.) which it presupposes is always the same 
as that which would characterize the question if it were 
asked of anyone. In this connexion, the question 
Which we quoted admits of many more meanings for 
the child than for the adult. The child may have 
wanted to know, from anthropomorphism and apart 
from any interest in the tree itself, **who put the leaves 
On the trees.” (Why have the trees got leaves? Because 
God put them there), He may have purposive or utili- 
tarian ideas in relation to humanity. (Why .. . etc.— 
So that it should look pretty. So that people might 
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. itself, 
Sit in its shade, etc), or in relation to € a explicit 
which the child would endow with more ps d a large 
aims (because it likes to, etc.) In a bna when 
number of interpretations are always poss 
a child's ‘why’ is isolated from its context. -—. 
The lists of * whys’ belonging to the same c a mere 
as we are going to discuss, will therefore by to solve 
fact that they make comparisons possible, help -aba 
the two following problems, which without bue ied 
are insoluble: 1° What are the possible types o r which 
classified according to the logical type of answe Wb 
the child expects or which he supplies himself? 2 
is the genealogy of these types? ree 
S1. VRBE TYPES or ‘ Wuys.’—There pus 
big groups of children's * whys'—the ‘whys’ o. Me 
explanation alistic explanation), tho roup 
motivation, and those of Justification, Inside each g "After 
further sha e may be distinguished. the 
8 onwards) there are also Fo 
”, but they hardly cor e 
» and they can be included in 
on” in ral. y 
is Te taken in the restpicten 
istic explanation. For the wo s 
explain’ Carries with it two different meanings. a 
times it Signifies giving a ‘logical’ explanation, 2 4 
vn with the known, or giving 


assifi 
On the contrar 
' Carrying back our 


e ng With natural phenomena or d 
machines. It is In the Second sense only that we sha 
use the word explanation, « 


tion will therefore 
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cause, Here are some examples taken from Del: “ Why 
do they (bodies) always fall ? "—'* Lightning . . -~ Daddy 
Says that it makes itself all by itself in the sky. Why ? 
[does it make itself in this way]”—‘‘ Why haven't they 
[little goats] got any milk P "—'* Why is it so heavy [a two- 
franc piece]? ” 

Let us designate as motivation that sort of explanation 
Which accounts, not for a material phenomenon, as in the 
last category, but for an action or a psychological state. 
What the child looks for here is not, strictly speaking, 
a material cause, but the purpose or the motive which 
guided the action, sometimes also the psychological 
Cause. ‘Whys’ of motivation are innumerable, and 
easy to classify: ‘Are you going away? Why ?"— 
‘Why do we always begin with reading ? "—'* Why doesn’t 
' daddy know the date? He is quite grown up.” 

Finally, let us designate as “whys” of justification 
those which refer to some particular order, to the aim, 
Not of some action, but of a rule. ‘‘ Why do we have 
to... . etc’? These ‘ whys’ are sufficiently frequent 
in the case of Del to justify the formation of a separate 
category. The child’s curiosity does not only attach 
Itself to physical objects and the actions of human 
beings, it goes out systematically to all the rules that 

ave to be respected—rules of language, of spelling, 
Sometimes of politeness, which puzzle the child and of 
which he would like to know the why and the wherefore. 
Sometimes he seeks for their origin, Ze, his idea of it, 
the object of the ‘grown-ups’ who have decided that 
it should be so, sometimes he looks for their aim. 
These two meanings are confused in the same question 
—‘‘why .... etc.?” We have here a collection of 
interests which can be united under the word ' justifica- 
tion’ and which differ from the simple interest in 
Psychological motivation, Here are examples of it, 
Some less obvious than others: ** Why not ‘an’ [in the 
Spelling of a word]? You can’t tell when it is ‘an’ or 
“en?” — Why not ‘in’ [in *Alain']? Who said it 
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shouldwt be, the grown-ups in Paris 2" —* Why do pene 
say ‘strayed,’ does it mean lost ??— Black coffee, why 
black? All coffee is black. . . .” -— 
These, then, are the three great classes of ‘w n4 
which it is possible to establish straight away. E 
it need hardly be said that these are ‘statistical typ 3 
7c; that between them there exists every kind of Me 
mediate variety. If all the existing transitional d 
could be arranged in order, and their shades of di a 
ence expressed in numbers, then the three main b 
would simply represent the three crests of a graph N. 
frequency. Between these summits there would be t à 
intermediate zones. In PSychology, as in zoology, " 
must needs adopt a classification into species eS 
varieties ; even though its application is purely -—. 
tical, and though an individual sample taken ia 
random cannot be placed for certain in one class rathe 


s 3 & ve 

than another until its true nature and derivation ha 

been established by exper 
It is obvious, for insta 


explanation" of physical Objects called forth by rd 
questions of the first group, and psychological ' mo 
vation,' 


there are two intermediate types. Alongside 
Xplanations which the child himself considers 
S because the wind gh 
which he looks upon 4 
(the river is swift pect 
); and there are those i 
ixed (the two-franc piece ! 

er, Or because it was HAS 
e-franc piece, etc.). E 
inclines to motivation. BU 
wating 9 happens. In addition to the ‘whys 
of motivations” which refer to a momentary intention 
(Why are you going away?) there are those whic 

involve explanations of a more psychological natures 
and appeal no 


longer to an intention, but to cause 
properly so-called (Why does Daddy not know the 


of the e 
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date?), which brings us back to the first type of ques- 
tion. The result is, that we can give no fixed form 
to the criterion used to distinguish causal explanation 
from motivation. The decision in each case as to 
whether the child wanted to be answered with a 
causal explanation or with a motivation would be too 
arbitrary. The criterion can only be practical, and will 
have to adapt itself to the contents of the question. 
When the question refers to physical objects (natural 
Phenomena, machines, manufactured objects, etc.), we 
Shall class it among the ‘whys’ of causal explanation ; 
when the question refers to human activities, we shall 
class it among the ‘whys’ of motivation. This classi- 
fication is a little arbitrary, but the convention is easy to 
follow. In our opinion the attempt to define the child’s 
motive too closely would be still more arbitrary, for that 
would be to put the purely subjective judgment of each 
PSychologist in the place of conventions, which may 
be rigid, but which are known to be only conventions. 

The distinction, between motivation and justification, 
9n the other hand, is even more difficult to establish 
With any precision. In the main, ‘whys’ of justifica- 
tion imply the idea of rules. But this idea is far less 
definite in the child than in us, so that here again we 
are obliged to use a criterion bearing on the matter 
rather than on the form of the question. The justifica- 
tion of a rule is very closely allied to motivation, to 
the search for the intention of him who knows or who 
established the rule. We shall therefore say that 
‘whys’ of justification are those which do not bear 
directly on a human activity, but on language, spell- 
ing and, in certain cases to be more closely defined, on 
Social conventions (bad manners, prohibitions, etc.). 

lf we insist upon this third class of ‘whys,’ it is 
because of the following circumstance. We have 
Shown throughout the last three chapters that before 
7 or 8 the child is not interested in logical justification. 


€ asserts without proving. Children's arguments in 
N 
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particular consist of a simple clash of statements, with- 
out any justification of the respective points of view. 
The result is, that the word ‘ because’ corresponding to 
a logical demonstration (‘ because’ connecting two ideas 
of which one is the reason for the other) is rarely used 
by the child, and, as we shall see in the next volume, 
is even imperfectly understood by him; in a word, 
it is alien to the habits of thought of the child under 
7 or 8. Now, corresponding to this group of logical 
relations, to the ‘ because’ which unites two ideas, there 
is obviously a group of ‘ whys of justification’ whose 
function is to find the logical reason for a statement, in 
other words, to give a proof or to justify a definition. 
For example ‘why is 4'5 half of 9?” This is not a 
case of causal or psychological motivation, but quite 
definitely one of logical reasoning. Now, if the observa- 
tions made in the course of the last chapters are correct, 
we shall expect—and our expectation will prove to be 
justified—this type of ‘ why’ to be very rare under the 
age of 7 or 8, and not to constitute a separate class. 
But—and this is why we wish to keep the ‘whys of 
justification ' in a separate category—there is for the child 
only a step from a rule of spelling or grammar to the 
definition of a word, etc., and from the definition of a 
word to a genuine '' logical reason." Everyone knows 
that childish grammar is more logical than ours, and 
that the etymologies Spontaneously evolved by children 
are perfect masterpieces of logic. Justification in our 
sense is therefore an intermediate Stage between simple 
motivation and logical justification, Thus, in the ex- 
amples quoted, ** Why do people say ‘ strayed’ P" [instead 
of saying lost] inclines to the ‘whys’ of motivation ; 
di Why black coffee, all coffee is black” seems to appeal to 
a logical reason (which would be a link between a reason 
and conclusion) ; and the other two seem to be inter- 


mediate ‘whys’ which appeal to a certain form of 
spelling, etc. 


Tosum up. “ Whysof justification” are an undifferen- 
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tiated class before the age of 7 or 8. After the age of 7 or 
8 this class is replaced—such at least is our hypothesis 
—by two other classes. One of these, ‘‘ logical justifi- 
cation or reason,” is to be contrasted with causal explana- 
tion and motivation. The other, ‘‘ justification of rules, 
customs, etc." can be considered as intermediate between 
logical justification and motivation. Before the age of 
7 to 8, these two classes can therefore be united into one. 
This gives us the following table: 


Form of the question Matter of the question 
Explanation {Cause . P A 4 : É } Physical objects 
(causal) End 3 ?; ? , 
Motivation Motive . A š g . Psychological actions 


a tification proper . E «+ Customs and rules 
Ust: Li Jus ; : : : : 
ptos i reason . Classification and connexion of ideas 


In addition to this, it should be pointed out that there 
are certain classes of questions beginning with such 
words as ‘how,’ ‘what is,’ ‘where . . . from,’ etc., 
which correspond word for word with the classes of 
‘whys’ of which we have just spoken. This will supply 
us with a very useful counter-proof. 

§ 2. *Wnuvs or CAUSAL EXPLANATION." INTRO- 
DUCTION AND CLASSIFICATION BY MATERIAL.—We have 
no intention of attacking the vast subject of causality 
in childish thought. On the contrary, we have con- 
centrated on the problem of the formal structure of 
reasoning in the child. As it is very difficult to isolate 
the study of causality from that of children's ideas in 
general, the subject should by rights be excluded from 
our investigation. Nevertheless, two reasons compel us 
to broach the matter here and now. In the first place, 
one of the objects of this chapter was to show that in 
Del's case there are very few ‘‘ whys of justification ” ; 
we must therefore analyse the sum of the answers 
obtained, in order to become aware of this absence. 
In the second place, it is quite possible to study causality 
from the point of view of the structure of reasoning, and 
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in particular of the influences of ego-centrism, without 
encroaching too far on the actual domain of ideas. 
We shall, in spite of this, however, say a few words 
about these ideas, and then draw our conclusions in the 
next paragraph on the structure of the questions which 
have been asked. 

** Whys of causal explanation” raise a number of 
problems which are of paramount importance in the 
study of the child intelligence. It is indeed a matter 
for conjecture whether a child feels in the same degree 
as we do the need for a causal explanation properly 
so-called (efficient cause as opposed to finalism). We 
ought therefore to examine the possible types of causality 
which could take the place of causality properly so-called. 
Stanley Hall has shown that out of some hundreds of 
questions about the origin of life (birth) 75% are causal. 
But he never stated his criteria. 
that among these causal question 
artificialistic, animistic, etc. 
still remains of classifying the: 
and of finding their mutual rela 

Now we had occasion in tw 
III) to show that the child b 


little interest in the * how’ of phenomena. His curiosity 
reaches only the general Cause, so to speak, in contrast 
to the detail of contacts and of causal sequences. This 
is a serious factor in favour of the sur generis character 
of ** whys of explanation” in the child. Let us try to 
classify those of Del, Starting from the point of view of 
their contents, and not bothering about their form. 


Classifying these ‘whys’ by their contents consists in 
grouping them according to the objects referred to in 
the question. 


In this connexion,? 


He simply pointed out 
S a large number are 
The difficulty therefore 
Se types of explanation 
tions to each other. 

o earlier chapters (I and 
etween 6 and 8 takes very 


Out of the 103 “whys of causal 


Pedag. Sem., Vol. X. (1903). 
d in the Pedag. Sem. 


iz, 289 
to be ‘‘ whys of causal explanation.” pies un das: 
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explanation” 88 refer to nature and 22 to machines or 
manufactured articles. The 81 ‘whys’ concerning 
nature can be subdivided into 26 questions about 
inanimate objects (inanimate for the adult), 10 about 
plants, 29 about animals and 16 about the human body. 

What is most remarkable about this result is the 
feeble interest shown in inanimate physical objects. 
This circumstance should put us on our guard from the 
first against the hypothesis according to which Del’s 
‘whys’ would refer to causality in the same sense as 
ours. A certain number of the peculiarities exhibited 
by the ‘whys’ concerning the physical world will enable 
us to state the problem more precisely. 

In the first place, some of Del’s questions bear witness 
to the well-known anthropomorphism of children. It 
may be better described as artificialism, but nothing is 
known as yet about its origin or its duration. For 
example: **WAy [does the lightning make itself by itself 
in the sky]? Js zt true? But isn’t there everything that ts 
needed to light a fire with up in the sky?” These artificial- 
istic questions, which are rarely quite clear, obviously 
do not presuppose an efficient mechanistic causation 
analogous to ours. 

Other and more interesting ‘whys’ raise the problem 
of chance in the thought of the child. These for ex- 
ample: Del had thought that Bern was on the lake. 
** The lake does not reach as far as Bern” —‘‘ Why ?” or 
Why does it not make a spring in our garden?” etc. Mile 
V. finds a stick and picks it up. ‘‘ Why zs that stick 
bigger than you”—‘‘Is there a Little Cervin and a Great 
Cervin?”—No—Why is there a Little Saléve and a Great 
Save?" Questions of this kind abound with this 
child; we shall come across many more, and they will 
always surprise us. We are in the habit of alotting a 
large part to chance and contingency in our explana- 
tions of phenomena. All ‘statistical causality,” which 
.for us is simply a variety of mechanical causality, rests 
on this idea of chance, z.e., of the intersection of two 
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independent causal sequences. If there are no Spes 
in the garden, it is because the series of motives whic 
lead to the choice of the garden’s locality is independent 
of the series of causes which produced a spring a little 
distance away. If the two lines of sequences had 
crossed, it would only be by chance, as there is very 
little likelihood of their crossing. But it is clear that 
this idea of chance is derivative: it is a conclusion forced 
upon us by our powerlessness to explain. The result 
is, that the child is slow in teaching the sort of agnosti- 
cism of ordinary adult life. For lack of a definite idea 
of chance, he will always look for the why and where- 
fore of all the fortuitous juxtapositions which he meets 
with in experience. Hence this group of questions. 
Do these questions then point to a desire for causal 
explanation? In a sense they do, since they demand 
an explanation where none is forthcoming. In another 
Sense they do not, since Obviously a world in which 
chance does not exist is a far less mechanical and far 
more anthropomorphic a world than ours. Besides, we 
Shall meet with this problem of 
nexion with other varieties of ‘ 
The following questions, 


belong to the order of physi 


causality again, in con- 
why.’ 

however, seem to really 
cal causality : 


(1) ** Why do they [bodies] a/ways fait p” (2) ** / [water] 
cau run away, then why [is there still some water in the 
rivers]?” (3) “The 


water goes to the sea- Wy?" (4) 
** There are waves only 


(5) “Why does it always do that [stains of moisture] when 
there is Something there 


[fallen leaves]?” (6) “Will it 
always stay there [water in a hole worn away in the 
Sandstone]?—No, the stone absorbs a lot—Why ? Will 
it make a hole ?—No— Does zt melt p" (7) “Why does tt 
get colder and colder as Jou £0 up [as you go north]?" 
and (8) “Why can you “see lightning better at night.” 


It is worth noting how difficult it is to determine 
what part is Played by finalism in these questions and 
what by mechanical Causality. Thus ‘whys’ 3, 7, and 


at the edge [of the lake]. WAy?"' 
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8 could easily be interpreted as finalistic questions: 
you see the lightning better in order to... etc. It 
is only in questions 1, 4, 5, and 6 that we can be at 
all sure of any desire for a causal explanation, because 
the objects are uncircumscribed, and clearly independent 
of human or divine intervention. Lightning, on the 
other hand, is, as we have just seen, spontaneously 
conceived of as ‘manufactured’ in the sky; rivers, as 
we shall show later on, are thought of as put into 
action by man, etc. 

In a word, these questions asked about the physical 
world are far from being unambiguously causal. 
Questions about plants do not throw much light on 
the matter. Some point to a certain interest in the 
circumstances of the flower's habitat: “Why are there 
not any [bluebells] zs our garden?” Others, more 
interesting, refer to the life and death of plants: “Has 
it rained in the night ?—No.— Then why have they [weeds] 
grown?” Why do we not see those flowers about now [the 
end of summer]? "—'* They [roses on a rose-tree] ave all 
withered, why? They shouldn't die, because they are still on 
the tree " —* Why does it [a rotten mushroom] drop off so 
easily?” We shall come across this preoccupation with 
‘death’ in connexion with other questions, which will 
show that this interest is of great importance from the 
point of view of the idea of chance. The first group 
of questions raises the same problems as before: the 
child is still very far from allowing its share to chance 
in the nexus of events, and tries to find a reason for 
everything. But is the reason sought for causal, or 
does it point to a latent finalism? 

Questions on animals are naturally very definite in 
this connexion. About half of them refer to the inten- 
tions which the child attributes to animals. —'' Does the 
butterfly make honey 2—No.—JBut why does it go on the 
flowers ??—* Why do they [flies] not go into our ears P? 
etc. These ‘whys’ ought to be classified as ‘whys 
of motivation,” but we are confining this group to the 
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actions of human beings. If it were extended to include 
animals, there would be no reason for not extending 
it to include the objects which at 6 or 7 the child still 
openly regards as animated, such as (according to the 
research work done at the Justitut Rousseau on the ideas 
of children) Stars, fire, rivers, wind, etc. Among the 
other questions, only four are causal, and curiously 
enough, are again concerned with death : 


** They [butterflies] die very soon, why P " —* Will there 
still be any bees when J grow up ? "— Yes, those that you 
see will be dead, but there will be others. —« WAy ?" 
—''WAy do they [animals] so? mind [drinking dirty 
water]? ”—“ Iz [a fly] zs dead, why ?” 


The rest of the questions about animals are either 
finalistic, or else those ‘whys’ about special fortuitous 


circumstances or about anomalies for which the child 
wishes to find a reason, 


“Why is it [a pigeon] dike an eagle, why 2" —« If they 
[snakes] ave not dangerous, why have they got those things 
fangs]? Sa ‘Why has a cockchafer always got these things 
antennz]?"— «77 [an insect] sticks to you, why? "— 
[Looking at an ant]: “Z can ‘see green and red, why?” 


md la doo shater] geny $0 as far as the sun, why?” 
m lve’ draws a whale with the b icki t of 
its skin]. * You shouldn't See t P dee qi 


" h "t 
Stick out. — Why, would it die?” e bones, they don 


Some of these questions mean Something, others 
(those about the pigeon, the ant, etc.) do not. That 
is because in the second case we bring in chance by 
way of explanation. Ifour idea of chance is really due 
to the impotence of our explanation, then this distinction 
is naturally not one that can be made a priort, The 
child, therefore, can have no knowledge of these shades 
of difference; hence his habit of asking questions in 
season and out of season. Shall we adopt Groos’ view 
that curiosity is the play of attention, and interpret 
all these questions as the Outcome of invention? 


I 
f 
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But this would not explain their contents. If childish 
questions strike us as uncouth, it is because for the 
child, everything can a priori be connected with every- 
thing else. Once the notion of chance, which is a 
derivative notion, is discarded, there is no reason for 
choosing one question rather than another. On the 
contrary, if everything is connected with everything 
else it is probable that everything has an end, and an 
anthropomorphic endat that. Consequently no question 
is absurd in itself. 

Questions referring to the human body will help us 
to understand more clearly this relation between finalism 
and those *whys' which are the negation of chance. 
Here is an example of a definitely finalistic *why' where 
we would have expected a purely causal one: Del asks 
in connexion with negroes: “Zf J stayed out there for 
only one day, would I get black all over?” (This question 
without being a ‘why’ appears to be definitely causal. 
The sequel shows that it is nothing of the kind)—No— 
Why are they made to be [exist] like that? Although 
too much stress must not be laid on the expression ‘‘are 
they made to,” it obviously points to a latent finalism. 
There is therefore every likelihood that the following 
questions will be of the same order: 


“ Why have you got little ones [ears] and I have big ones 
although I am small?” and '* Why is my daddy bigger 
than you although he is young?”—‘* Why do ladies not 
have beards?” —'* Why have I got a bump [on the wrist]?” 
— Why was I not born like that [dumb]? "—** Cater- 
pillars turn into butterflies, then shall I turn into a little 
girl?” —No— Why ?—:* Why has it [a dead caterpillar] 
grown quite small? When I die shall I also grow quite 
small?” 1 

Now here again, most of the questions are put as 
though the child were incapable of giving himself the 
answer: ‘By chance.” At this stage, therefore, the 


1 These last two questions correspond to two spontaneous ideas of child- 
hood which are well known to psycho-analysts : that it is possible to change 
one’s sex, and that after death one becomes a child again. 
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idea of the fortuitous does not exist; causality pre- 
supposes a ‘maker,’ God, the parents, etc., and the 
questions refer to the intentions which he may have 
had. Even those of the preceding questions which 
come nearest to causality presuppose a more or less 
definite finalism. Organic life is, for the child, a sort 


of story, well regulated according to the wishes and 
intentions of its inventor, 


We can now see what is th 
about death and accidents. 
puzzled by the problem of d 
in his conception of things d 
from theological ideas, 
not yet incorporated in 
fortuitous and mysteri 
And in the questions 
human body, it is those 
cause the child to leave 
finalism, and to 
or chance. 

This distinction 
order of ends is un 


€ part played by questions 
If the child is at this stage 
eath, it is precisely because 
eath is inexplicable. Apart 
which the child of 6 or 7 has 
to his mentality, death is the 
ous phenomenon par excellence. 
about plants, animals, and the 
which refer to death which will 
behind him the stage of pure 
acquire the notion of statistical causality 


elieve that the general 

conclusions which can be drawn from it hold good. 
Del has a tendency to ask questions about everything 
indiscriminately, because he inclines to believe that 
everything has an aim. The result is, that the idea 
of the fortuitous eludes him, But the very fact that 
it eludes him leads him to a Preference for questions 
about anything accidental or inexplicable, because 
accident is mor for him than for us. 
Sometimes, tries to do away with the 
uch, and to account for it by 

an end, Sometimes he fails in this attempt, and then, 
recognizing the fortuitous element for what it is, he 


ly. are 
faced with a Child's questi D iM pego que 


against any hasty conclusion, 


on that appears to be causal, : 
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'and see by careful examination whether the finalistic 


interpretation is excluded. It is not always possible to 
come to a conclusion, and out of the 81 ‘ whys’ referring 
to nature, only one-tenth can be said to be definitely 
causal. Thisis verylittle. Classification ofthe questions 
by their contents cannot therefore correspond term for 
term with a formal classification: the interest shown 
in natural objects does not constitute a diréct proof of 
interest in mechanical or physical causality. 

Before enquiring any further into the nature of childish 
causality, let us examine the ‘whys’ that relate to the 
technical appliances of human beings, we mean machines 
or manufactured articles. Out of 22 such questions, 
two-thirds are simply about the intention of the maker: 
“ Why are the funnels [of a boat] slanting 2 "—'* Why have 
two holes been made in this whistle?” These are the 
questions which are continuous with the “whys of moti- 
vation,” but easily distinguishable from them, since the 
question refers to the manufactured object. Only in a 
few cases can there be any doubt as to the particular 
shade of meaning. For example, before a picture of a 
woman handing a cabbage to a little girl: ** Why does 
it always stay like that?” Does Del wish to know the 
psychological intention of the artist or of the woman, 
or is he asking why the drawing represents movement 
by fixing a single position into immobility ? 

The other ‘whys’ are more interesting: they refer 
to the actual working of the machines, or to the 
properties of the raw materials that are used : 


“ Why has it [a crane] got wheels ? "—* There are lamps 
in our attic at home. When theres a thunderstorm the 
electricity can't be mended. Why?” After leaning too 
heavily with his pencil on a sheet of paper: ‘‘Why can 
you see through?” He traces a penny : “ Why zs this one 
all right and not the other one?” His name had been 
written in pencil on his wooden gun. The next day it 
did not show any more: ‘‘ Why do wood and tron rub 
out pencil marks?” While he is painting: ‘‘ When I 
mix red and orange it makes brown, why?” 
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Several of these questions do seem to call for a causal 
explanation. But here, as in the questions about nature, 
the definitely causal questions are concerned almost 
exclusively with the element of accident, whereas those 
which refer to a customary event [the question about 
the crane or about the colours] seem as much concerned 
with utility or motive as with cause. At any rate, we 
have not found one indisputably causal question, even 
among those concerning the working of machines. In 


this respect, therefore, the questions of this group 
confirm our previous findings. 


§ 3. STRUCTURE oF TH 


E “í Wuvs or EXPLANATION.” 
—The reader can now s 


the rest of our work, Unfortunately, the present con- 
ditions of knowledge render this impossible. To carry 
out such a scheme, 


a parallel between his questions and the types of ex- 
planation which he gave. An enquiry which has since 
been set on foot, and is no 


‘collaboration of Mile 
result. 


whys of explanation.” 
of adult explanation. 
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statistical explanation, in a sense a special case of the 
former, but relating to the sum of these’ phenomena 
which are directly or indirectly subject to the laws of 
chance. . Finalistic explanation is used by common sense 
in connexion with the phenomena of life: * Animals 
have legs to walk with." Psychological explanation, Or 
explanation by motive, accounts for purposive actions : 
“I read this book because I wished to know its author.” 
Finally, logical explanation, or justification, accounts for 
the reason of an assertion: ‘‘x, is larger than y,, because 
all x's are larger than y’s.” These various types nat- | 
urally encroach upon each other’s territory, but in the 
main they are distinct in adult thought and even in 
ordinary common sense. 

Now what we purpose to show is that in the child 
before the age of 7 or 8, these types of explanation are, 
if not completely undifferentiated, at any rate far more 
similar to each other than they are with us. Causal 
explanation and logical justification in particular are 
still entirely identified with motivation ; because causa- 
tion in the child’s mind takes on the character of finalism 
and psychological motivation far rather than that of 
Spatial contact, and because, moreover, logical justifica- 
tion hardly ever exists in an unadulterated form, but 
always tends to reduce itself to psychological motivation. 
We shall designate by the name of precausality this 
primitive relation in which causation still bears the 
marks of a quasi-psychological motivation. One of the 
forms taken by this precausality is the anthropomorphic 
explanation of nature. In this case, the causes of phenom- 
ena are always confused with the intentions of the Creator 
or with those of men, who are the makers of mountains 
and rivers. But even if no ‘intention’ can be detected 
in this anthropomorphic form, the ‘reason’ which the 
child tries to give for phenomena is far more in the 
nature of a utilitarian reason or of a motive than of 
spatial contact. 

It will be easier to understand the nature of this 
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precausality if we explain it at once by means of one 
of the most important phenomena of the mental life of 
the child between the years of 3 and 7; we mean that 
which was discovered by specialists in the drawings of 
children, and which has been most successfully char- 
acterized by M. Luquet as « logical realism," or, as he 
now calls it, ‘intellectual realism." The child, as we 
all know, begins by drawing only what he sees around 
him—men, houses, etc. In this sense, he is a realist. 
But instead of drawing them as he sees them, he reduces 
them to a fixed schematic type; in a word, he draws 
them as he knows them to be. In this sense, his 
realism is not visual, but intellectual. The logic of 
this primitive draughtsmanship is childish but entirely 
rational, since it consists, for instance, in adding a 
second eye to a face seen in Profile, or rooms to a house 
seen from the Outside. Now this intellectual realism 
has a significance which, as we have shown elsewhere,* 
extends beyond the sphere of drawing. The child 
thinks and observes as he draws. His mind attaches 
itself to things, to the Contents of a chain of thought 
rather than to its form, In deductive reasoning he 


examines only the practical bearing of the premises, 
and is incapable of arguing as we do, zz formae, on any . 


Share the point of view of 


: i om 
ours, cause him to see thi Aa diferen 
and which it therefore 
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noticed. But on closer observation one is struck by 
the extent to which his vision is distorted by his ideas. 
If a child believes that rivers flow backwards, he will 
see the Seine or the Rhone flowing upwards towards 
their sources ; if he believes the sun to be alive, he will 
see it walking about in the sky ; if he believes it to be 
inanimate, he will see it always motionless, etc. In a 
word, the child observes and thinks as he draws: his 
thought is realistic, but intellectually so. 

The structure of childish precausality will now be 
clear, Children’s ‘whys’ are realistic in the sense 
that in Del’s language, as we shall see in § 4, there are 
no genuine ‘whys of logical justification.” Curiosity 
is concentrated always on the causes of phenomena (or 
actions), and not logical deductions. But this causation 
1s not visual or mechanical, since spatial contact plays 
in it only a very restricted part. Everything happens 
as though nature were the outcome, or rather the re- 
flexion of a mental activity whose reasons or intentions 
the child is always trying to find out. 

This does not mean that the whole of nature is, for 
the child, the work of a God or of men. These reasons 
and intentions are no more referred to one single mental 
activity than they are in the prelogical mentality of 
primitive races. What is meant is that instead of 
looking for an explanation in spatial contact (visual 
realism) or in logical deduction of laws and concepts 
(intellectualism), the child reasons, as he draws, accord- 
ing to a sort of ** internal model," similar to nature, but 
reconstructed by his intelligence, and henceforth pictured 
in such a fashion that everything in it can be explained 
psychologically, and that everything in it can be justified 
or accounted for (intellectual realism). Thus the child 


‘invokes as the causes of phenomena, sometimes motives 


orintentions (finalism), sometimes pseudo-logical reasons 
which are of the nature of a sort of ethical necessity 


hanging over everything (**it always must be so 7) galt 
is in this sense that the explanations of children point 
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to intellectual realism and are as yet neither causal 
(spatial contact) nor logical (deduction), but precausal. 
For the child, an event leading to an event, a motive 
leading to an action, and an idea leading to an idea 
are all one and the same thing ; or rather, the physical 
world is still confused with the intellectual or psychical 
world. This is a result which we shall frequently meet 
with in our subsequent investigations. 

Three independent groups of facts seem to confirm 
our analysis of precausality in the child. The first tS 
the rareness of ‘whys’ of pure causation and of ‘whys 
of justification or logical reason properly so-called. 
We showed in the last Paragraph that out of 103 '* whys 
of causal explanation” only about 13, że., an eighth or 
a seventh, could be interpreted as ‘whys’ of causation 
properly so-called, or of mechanical causation. We 
shall show elsewhere, in § 4, that “whys of logical 
reaSon"' are even rarer, Thus childish thought is 
ignorant both of mechanical Causality and of logical 
justification. It must therefore hover between the two 


in the realm of simple Motivation, whence arises the 
notion of precausality, 


In addition to this, 
of chance and the elem 
the hypothesis of precausali 
as if the answer were 
never intervened in t 


What was said about the notion 


a spontane 
is connected with everythin 


i 8 else, and that everything 
can be explained by everything else, Such a mentality 
necessarily involves a use of Causality which is other 
than mechanical, which tends to justification as much 
as to explanation, and thus once more gives rise tO 
the notion of precausality, 8 
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It should be remembered, however, that this tendency 
to justify, though it is an essential factor in the pre- 
causal explanation, is dependent in its turn upon a 
wider phenomenon which we studied in the last chapter 
under the name of ‘syncretism. The incapacity for 
conceiving of the fortuitous as such, or of the ‘given’ 
in experience is reflected in the verbal intelligence of 
the child. We have shown elsewhere? that up till the 
age of about 11, the child cannot keep to a formal chain 
of argument, Ze, to a deduction based on given pre- 
mises, precisely because he does not admit the pre- 
mises as given. He wants to justify them at all costs, 
and if he does not succeed, he refuses to pursue the 
argument or to take up the interlocutors point of view: 
Then, whenever he does argue, instead of confining 
himself to the data, he connects the most heterogeneous 
statements, and always contrives to justify any sort of 
connexion. In a word, he has a tendency, both in 
verbal intelligence and in perceptive intelligence (and 
the tendency lasts longer in the former than in the 
latter type of mental activity), to look for a justification 
at any cost of what is either simply a fortuitous con- 
currence or a mere ‘datum.’ Now in verbal intelligence 
this tendency to justify at any cost is connected with the 
fact that the child thinks in personal, vague and 
unanalysed schemas (syncretism). He does not adapt 
himself to the details of the sentence, but retains only 
a general image of it which is more or less adequate. 
These schemas connect with one another all the more 
easily owing to their vague and therefore more plastic 
character. In this way, the syncretism of verbal 
thought implies a tendency to connect everything with 
everything else, and to justify everything. Exactly the 
same thing happens in perceptive intelligence. If the 
precausal questions of the child have a tendency to 
justify everything and connect everything with every- 
thing else, it is because perceptive intelligence is 


8 1 Loc. cit., Journ. Psych., 1922, p. 249, 59. et passim. 
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syncretistic, at any rate before the age of 7 or 8. In 
view of this, intellectual realism can be thought of as 
necessarily connected with syncretism by a relation of 
mutual dependence. Syncretism, as we have already 
shown, is the characteristic of confused perception 
which takes in objects as a whole, and jumbles them 
together without order. The result of this is that 
since objects are perceived in a lump and constitute 
general schemas, instead of being diffused and dis- 
continuous, childish realism can only be intellectual 
and not visual. For lack of an adequate vision of 
detail, and in particular of spatial and mechanical 
contacts, Syncretistic perception is bound to make the 
child connect things together by thought alone. Or, , 
conversely, it can be maintained that it is because the 
child's realism is intellectual and not visual, that his 
perception is Syncretistic. Be that as it may, there is 
a relation of solidarity between Syncretism and intellect- 
ual realism, and enough has been said to show how 
d is the childish tendency to precausal 


explanation, and to the negation of anything fortuitous 


or ‘ given.’ 


Finally, a third group of facts compels us to adopt the 
hypothesis of precausality. A great number of ‘whys’ 
of causal explanation seem to demand nothing but an 
interpretation of the Statements made. When Del, for 
example, asks: ‘« Daddy says that it lightning hes 
: ] s in make. 
itself by itself in the sky. Why?” it ae as na m WE 


were asking : ** Why does Daddy s. »" Hen 
he asks why the lake does not #4 ay that?” Or, whet 


each as far as Bern, it 


When he asks: « Why zs it [a 
or ** Why do I see [on an insect] 
1 Claparéde, Psychologie de T Enfant, 


Geneva, 7th ed., p. 522 (1916). 
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the question, though it has the same form, can obvi- 
ously not receive the same interpretation. Sully and 
his commentators will help us to understand cases of 
this kind. This author has rightly pointed out that 
if the questions of children frequently relate to new 
and unexpected subjects, it is very often because the 
child wants to know whether things are really as he 
sees them, whether the new elements can be made to 
fit into the old framework, whether there is a * rule.'! 
But what should be especially noticed is, that this rule 
is nót merely factual: it is accompanied by a sort of 
ethical necessity. The child feels about each assertion 
that ** it must be so,” even though he is unable precisely 
to find any definite justification for it. Thusat a certain 
stage of development (from s to 6) a boy who is 
beginning to understand the mechanism of a bicycle, 
does not concern himself with the contact of the different 
Pieces of the machine, but declares them all to be 
necessary, and all equally necessary. It is as though 
he said to himself: ‘‘it is necessary since it is there.” 
The feeling of necessity precedes the explanation.’ Its 
meaning is just and as finalistic as it is causal, just as 
ethical as it is logical. Asa general rule, moreover, the 
child confuses human necessity (moral and social, the 
‘decus’) with physical necessity. (The idea of law has 
long retained the traces of this complex origin). A 
great many of the ‘ whys’ of children, therefore, do no 
more than appeal to this feeling of necessity. It is 
probable that the answer to the last few ‘whys’ we 
have quoted is not only ‘‘ because it always is so" but 
also ‘‘because it should be, because it must be so." 
The connexion will now be seen between this type of 
explanation and precausality, which is precisely the 
result of a confusion between the psychical or intellectual 


1 See for example Bühler, Die geistige Entwicklung des Kindes, 2nd ed. 
Jena, 1921, p. 388 et seg. : 4 

2]. Piaget, "Pour l'étude des explications d'enfants” Z’ Educateur, 
Lausanne and Geneva, 1922, p. 33-39- 
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world, or the world of ethical or logical necessity and 
the world of mechanical necessity. 

§ 4. “ Ways: or Motivation."—We have shown 
that among the ‘whys’ relating to nature and manu- 
factured articles there are several which are not really 
‘whys’ of causal explanation properly so-called, but 
questions connected more or less with motives, and 
therefore leading back to the present category. This 
category therefore predominates in Del’s questions, 
numbering altogether 183/360 of the total. 

Many of these questions are concerned only with the 
motive of a chance action or of an indifferent phrase, 


and are not, therefore, Particularly interesting. Here 
are some examples: 


“Are you having lunch here?—No, I can’t to-day— 


Why? ”—“ Does this caterpillar bite? —Nò— Then why did 
Anita tell me it did? Horrid of her | " —« What is your 
drawing supposed to be? Vou want to know everything: 
That's greedy of you, Why do you want to know every- 
thing, teacher? Do you think Iam doing silly things ? — 
“ Why is she frightened 2” etc. 


It is in this category that we 
of indirect interrogation : 
rather you didn't 


find the earliest ‘whys’ 


“Do you know why I would 
come this afternoon?” 


Other “whys of motivation ” 
momentary intentions th 
properly so-called. 
term * motive" 
and finalistic, 
is really to con 
its aim. We can ext 


relate less to purely 
an to psychological explanation 
cases as these that the 
meaning, both causal 
action psychologically 

oth as its cause and as 


: 2 Psychological action 
there are numerous transitional stages. We can talk 
of the motive of a fearas well as of j 
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voluntary error, we can do so in the case of one that 
is semi-intentional. In a word, short of making them 
definitely separate, we shall agree to place among the 
“whys of motivation " all questions relating to psycho- 
logical explanation, even when it is causal. Here are 
Some examples: 


* Why do you teach me to count? "—'* Why does Daddy 
not know [what day of the month it is], Ze zs a grown- 
up." — And does my Mummy [love the Lord Jesus]?— 
Yes, I think so— Why are you not sure?” '* Why shall I 
be able to defend you even if I don't take it [an iron bar]? 
Because I am a boy?”—** Why are angels always kind to 
people? Is it because angels don't have to learn to read 
and do very nasty things? Are there people who are wicked 
because they are hungry ?”— Why can I do it quickly and 
well now, and before I did it quickly and badly 2" 


In all these cases we can see that the cause of the 
actions referred to in the ‘why’ is inextricably bound 
up with their aim and with the intention which has 
directed them. The phenomenon is the same as in the 
‘whys’ relating to nature, but in this case it is justified, 
since these ‘whys’ relate to human actions. We may 
therefore assert that among all the questions of the 
child, “whys of motivation” are those which are the 
Most correctly expressed and the least removed from 
our own manner of thinking. 

Between these ‘whys’ and those relating to momentary 
intentions there is naturally every intermediate shade of 
meaning. For instance: **I like men who swim that 
way.— Why ? "—'* Why are you not pleased that I should 
have killed him?” Thus it would appear possible to 
establish two sub-categories among the ‘‘ whys of motiv- 
ation,” one relating to momentary intentions, the other 
to psychological states of a more lasting character. The 
distinction, however, is unimportant. What would be 
more interesting would be to bring greater precision 
into the relation between ‘whys of motivation” and 
“ whys of justification.” At times, it seems as though 
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the explanation required by the child as an answer to 
his ‘why’ were something between logical explanation 
(one idea bringing another idea in its wake) and psycho- 
logical explanation (a motive bringing about an action). 
For example: ‘ Do you like mice best, or rats ?—Why ?— 
Because they are not so fierce and because you are weak.” 
Cases like these help us to understand how “whys of 
logical justification,” which we shall study presently, 
have gradually separated themselves from “ whys of 
motivation." 

To the ‘whys of motivation” must also be added a 
fairly abundant group of ‘whys’ (34 out of 183): we 
mean those which the child expresses simply in order 
to contradict a statement or a command which annoys 
him. If these questions are taken literally and seriously, 
they would seem to constitute “whys of motivation” 
properly so-called, and at times even “whys of logical 
justification ” in the sense we have just instanced. But, 
as a matter of fact, we are dealing here, not with genuine 
questions as before, but with affirmations, or rather dis- 
guised negations, which assume the form of questions 
only as a matter of politeness. The proof of this is, 
that the child does not wait for an answer. Here are 
some examples: ** 4nztq 


3 wouldn't, so I hit her—Y ou 
should never hit a lady— Why ? She isn’t a lady e 


etc.—'* Up to here— Wy ?”_« Draw me a watch.— 

Why not cannons, etc." The child is a ing : 
tl king: 

* Why do you Say this?” he he ear M 

this?” etc. Asa matter of fact the question simply 

amounts to saying: “Thap 

want to.” 


hys aue oad 
«whys of causal explan ton NE. er 
called whys of invention, he child tells Sici 
or personifies in play the Which surround him, 


In these t 
Objects 
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and it is in connexion with this romancing, that he 
asks questions which, incidentally, do not admit of any 
possible answer: ‘Why do you do that [rub with an 
india-rubber] zo the poor little table? Ts it stil old?” 
** Do you know why I don't kill you? It's because I don't 
want to hurt you.” i 

§ 5. “WHYS or JUSTIFICATION.” —‘“ Whys of justifi- 
cation” are interesting in many connexions. They area 
sign of the child’s curiosity about a whole set of customs 
and rules which are imposed from outside, without 
motive, and for which he would like to find a justifica- 
tion. This justification is not a causal, nor even a 
Strictly finalistic explanation. It is more like the motiv- 
ation of the last group which we described, but is to 
be distinguished from it by the following character- 
istic: what the child looks for under the rules is not 
so much a psychological motive as a reason which 
will satisfy his intelligence. If, therefore, we place 
the ‘whys’ of this category in a special group, it is 
because they form the germ which after the age of 7 
or 8 will develop into ‘‘ whys of logical reason." In 
the case of Del we can even see this gradual formation 
taking place. 

Del’s “whys of justification”. can be divided into 
three sub-groups easily distinguishable from one another. 
They are ‘whys’ relating 1° to social rules and customs, 
2° to rules appertaining to lessons learnt in school 
(language, spelling), and 3° to definitions. Of these 
three, the third alone contains ‘‘ whys of logical 
reason." The first is still closely connected to pycho- 
logical motivation, the second constitutes an inter- 
mediate group. ! 

Out of the * 74 whys of justification," 14 relate to social 
customs. Among these, some point simply to psycho- 
logical curiosity and might just as well be classed 
under **whys of motivation." For example: “ Why 
in some churches are the gowns black, and [in] others they 
are coloured?” Others come nearer to the idea of a 
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rule: '* Why is it forbidden [to open letters]? Would 
he [the postman] Ze sent to prison?” etc. 

This first group, as may be seen, is hardly in the 
right place among “ whys of justification.” If we have 
classified it in this way,-it is simply because it is con- 
nected through a chain of intermediate links with the 
‘whys’ relating to scholastic rules. Here is a transi- 


tional case: ‘Why not ‘in’ [in Alain]," or in connexion 
y , 


with the spelling of ‘quatre’: «Z ?—No—Who said 
not, was it the grown-ups in Paris 2". 
who settle the spelling of words ar 
on the same level as those who 
and send postmen to prison. 


The *whys' genuinely relating to scholastic rules 
(55 out of 74) are much further removed from the ‘ whys 
of psychological motivation. Here are some examples: 


** Why [are proper names spelt with capitals]? Z 
want to know”-—‘*You must always put a ‘d’ at the 
end of ‘ grand’_Why, what would happen if you didn’t 
ut any P'—" Why is it [« bonsoir’] not spelt with a ‘c 
that makes cor" —« You don't have to put a dot on a 
capital I.— Why?” —« Why do Jou put full-stops here 
[at the end of sentences], and 75; here [at the end of 
words]? Funny!” 


, 
—The ‘ grown-ups 
e thus more or less 
make police regulations 


It is well known that in Spelling and in grammar 
children are more logical than we are. The large 
number of ** whys of justification » furnishes additional 
proof of this. They are the exact parallel of the ‘whys 
of causal explanation " with Which we have already dealt. 
Language, like nature, i 


S full of fre. 
and the explanation of th 


historical development, The Child, devoid alike of 

the notion of chance and of the Notion of historical 

development, wants to justi 

or is surprised at his inability to do so, 
If we lay stress once m 


Ore upon t 
fact, it is because these « 


his rather trivial 
wh 


Ys of justification," added 
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to the already abundant “whys of causal explanation,” and 
showing the same tendency to justify at any cost, make it 
all the more extraordinary that Del’s questions should be 
So poor in ** whys of logical reason.” One would have 
thought that since Del and the children of his age are in- 
clined to justify everything, their language would be full 
of deductive arguments, of the frequent use of ‘ because’ 
and ‘why’ connecting one idea to another, and not a fact 
to an idea or a fact to a fact. But this is not in the least 
what happens. Out of the 74 “whys of justification,” 
only 5 are ** whys of logical justification or reason." It 
is needless to repeat the reason for this paradox: the 
child is not an intellectualist, he is an intellectual realist 
, Let us rather try to analyse the nature of this logical 
justification, and find out how it differs from other 
‘whys.’ ‘Whys’ relating to language furnish us with 
several transitional cases along the path leading to the 
true logical ‘why.’ These are the etymological ‘whys’: 
“Why do you say * strayed’ when it means lost?” —* Why 
are there lots of words with several names, the lake of 
Geneva, Lake Leman” —‘‘ Why is it [a park in Geneva] 
called Mon Repos” —‘* Why ‘black coffee,’ all coffee is 
lack?” Just at first, it looks as though these were 
genuine ‘whys of logical justification,” connecting a 
definition to an idea which serves as a reason for it. 
This is true of the last of these ‘whys,’ which we shall 
therefore class along with four subsequent examples 
under logical justification. But the others aim chiefly 
at the psychological intention. They are, moreover, 
still tainted with intellectual realism. It is well known 
that, for the child, the name is still closely bound up 
with the thing; to explain an etymology is to explain 
the thing itself. ' Del’s slip, “words with several names” 
is significant in this connexion. Therefore we cannot 


1 A child of whom we asked: ** Have words any strength?” answered that 
they had if they denoted things that had strength, not otherwise. We asked 
for an example. He mentioned the word ‘boxing.’ “Why has it got 
strength "—‘ Oh no! J was wrong,” he answered, “Z thought it was the 


word that hit!” 
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talk here about one idea being connected to another: 
the ideas are connected to the objects themselves. 

The only cases, then, in which one can say that there 
is logical justification are cases of pure definition, 
and cases of demonstration, in which the mind tries 
to establish a proof in such a way as to render strict 
deductions possible. 

In definition, the question falls under the following 
Schema: “If you call all Objects having such-and- 
such characteristics x, why do you call this object +?” 
Here the connexion is really between one idea and 
another, or, to Speak more accurately, between one 
judgment recognized as Such (an x is . . . etc.) and 
another (I call such-and-such an object x), and not 
between one thing and another. This distinction, 
however subtle it may appear, is of the greatest im- 
portance from the point of view of genetic psychology. 
Up till now, the mind has dealt solely with things and 
their relations, without being conscious of itself, and 
above all without being conscious of deducing. In 


logical justification, thought becomes conscious of its 
own independence, of 


us not to expect it before the age of7 or 8. The small 
number of ‘whys of Jogi 4 


Del confirms o , Bical justification " asked by 
ur previous treatme SC 
Similarly, in all demon nt of the subjec 


Stration the connexion holding 


between ‘ because’ and * Why" relates to ; d 
not to things. In the follo y ates to judgments an 


wing exam le :—“ Why does 

the water of the Rhone not flow u re ds?" if $ ex- 
lanation is expected Pwards?” if an 

p pected the answer must be: «* Because 

rags it along į jection 

of the slope.” But if a de Ong in the directio 

answer must be: “ Becaus 


does" or ‘Because al] ri 
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€ ps case the connexion connects the direction of 
tings A to the downward slope, it relates to the actual 
ern emselves and is causal. In the second case 
A E nexion relates to the judgments as such, and is 
a al. Therefore all *whys' of demonstrations are 
Er whys.” But demonstration rarely operates 
the age of 7 or 8. The first two chapters showed 
us that in their arguments, children abstained from any 
attempt to check or demonstrate their statements. 

In short, ‘logical whys” can by rights relate to any- 
thing, since they include all ‘whys’ which refer to 
definitions or demonstrations. Here are the only 
questions of Del's which can be said to belong to this 
group (in addition to the example about the black 
coffee which we have just recalled) : 


“ Why [do you say ‘tom cat]? A she-cat ts @ 


mummy cat. A cat is a baby cat. « - I want to write 
Why not rivers ? 5, 


à a daddy cat? " —‘* They are torrents— 
ny That isn't a bone, it's a bump— Why? If I was 
Jed, would it burst? ”—“ 1s that snow ? [question of 


classification]—No, it is rocks— Zhen why is it white?” 


. The last of these ‘whys’ is ambiguous ; itis probably 
an elliptical form, meaning: «why do you say it is 
rocks, since it is white?” At the same time, it may 
very well be a simple «why of causal explanation." 
There are therefore only four authentic ** whys of logical 
reason." They can be recognized by the fact that 
under the interrogative word itself the phrase '' why do 
you assert that . . ." can be understood; and this is 
never so in the other categories. In a word, *' whys of 
logical justification” look for the reason of a judgment which 
zs recognised as such, and not of the thing to which the. 
judgment relates. ‘Whys’ of this kind are therefore 
very rare before the age of 7 or 8. The child, while he 
tries to justify everything, yet neglects to use the one 
legitimate justification, that of opinions and judgments 
as such. After the age of 7 OF 8, however, these 
questions will probably be more frequent. We have 
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fixed at 11-12 the age where formal thought first makes 
its appearance, że., thought relating to hypotheses 
which are held as such, and only seeking to ascertain 
whether the conclusions drawn from these hypotheses 
are justified or not, simply from the point of view 
of deduction and without any reference to reality." Be- 
tween the period of pure intellectual realism (up till 
7 or 8) and the beginnings of formal thought there 
must therefore be an intermediate stage, in which 
children try to justify judgments as such, yet without 
for that matter being able to Share the interlocutor's 
point of view nor, consequently, to handle formal 
deduction. The presence of “whys of logical justifica- 
tion" must correspond to this intermediary stage. 

In conclusion, the results of this section confirm 
those reached in our study of the “why of causal 


explanation." In the case of Del, there are no more 
“whys of logical reason” than there are “whys” of 


tly, Del's mind must have 
ediate between mechanical 
duction. It is in this failure 
causal and the logical point 
also confused with the point 
chologi ive, that we 
see the chief characterist; steps ft 
rest to point out a curious 


| c ns which in our minds are 
perfectly distinct. The peculiarity we are speaking of 
is that Del occasionally takes the word ‘why’ in the 
sense of ‘because,’ and 4 


x thus uses the same word to 
express the relation of reason to con 
of consequence to reason.? Here is 


happens precisely to pe concerned with a logical 
1 J. Piaget. “Essai sur la mu ti 3 

formelle chez l'enfant. "for Eque *t les débuts de la pensée 
2 This confusion of why and because is ems E 222-261. 


in de 
and ‘parce que.’ [Translator’s Note.] 


an example which 
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ee ‘because’: * Rain water is good—Js it why 
as e zs a spring 2" Now, this is a phenomenon 
lanatious ‘ei already noticed in connexion with ex- 
Šis); and pio one child and another (Chapter III, 
M ths E NW. ich we shall meet with again in our study 
Semuendy im ordin of causality (Vol. II). It occurs 
We mes d in ordinary life in children from 3 to 6. 
did b in particular a little Greek boy of 5 years 
ma earnt French very well, but systematically 
hich = T why instead of the word * because’ 
eae dn absent from his vocabulary : ** Why does the 
ry > on top of the water?”—“ Why (=because) 
i A d etc. As a matter of fact this phenomenon 
Eos ? onlya confusion of words. But this confusion 
iss ow hard it is for a child to distinguish between 
ations which language has differentiated. 

wil load dr La RF complexity of Del’s ‘whys’ 
fing H e apparent, as will also the necessity for classi- 
R partly according to material, since it is 
tion ( ible to say straight away to which type of rela- 
to) or causal, finalistic or logical explanation, 
Pit k ey refer. The frequencies obtained out of our 

360 ‘whys’ are summed up in the following table: 
Numbers (roughly) 


Physical objects 26 

Plants 10 

Whys of causal Ken 29 

explanation Human body 16 
(in the wide sense) Natural objects — 8 22% 
Manufactured objects 22 6% 
Total 103 29% 

Properly so-called 143 

Whys of psychological Contradiction 34 

motivation Invention 6 
Total — 183 50% 

[Sebo Rules 14 

j Scholastic Rules 55 
Whys of justification Rules — 69 19% 
| Logical reason or justification 5 1% 
Total Z4 2% 
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Thus the “whys of motivation” outnumber all the 
others. Does this preponderance indicate that the 
other types of ‘why’ radiate from this group as from 
a common centre? This would seem to be the Casey 
for the ** whys of causal explanation " are connected with 
motivation through a whole series of anthropomorphic 
‘whys,’ finalistic *whys,' and *whys' which reveal 
precausality itself. The “whys of justification,” on 
their side, are connected with those of motivation by 
the series of ‘whys’ relating. to social usage and ge 
rules conceived of as obeying psychological motives. 
The relations between the two groups of causal ex- 
planation and justification are not so close. The idea of 
precausality certainly presupposes a confusion between 
causal explanation and logical justification, but this 
confusion is only possible owing to the fact that both 
are, as yet, insufficiently differentiated from psycho- 
logical motivation. In a word, the source of Del’s 
“whys’ does seem to be motivation, the search for an 
intention underlying every action and every event. 
From this source there would seem to arise two divergent 
currents, one formed of ‘whys’ which try to interpret 
nature as a thing of intentions, the other formed of those 


which relate to customs and to the rules associated 
with them. Between tho. 


‘whys’ of justification i 
possible. Finally, caus 


the ‘whys’ of Precausality, 
from the ‘ whys’ of justificati 


individual mentality of a Particular type, or does it 
mark the general characte i , 


or 8 years of age? The 
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osii ) : 
p sition must serve for the present only as a working 
ypothesis. 
GENETIC TABLE—DEL'S WHYS 


Causality 
properly so-called 


Frecausolity 
~~ Finalis?. 
Human technical 
Motivation activity 
Justification of 4 
customs, rules efc. 
chai c VoM 
Col motivation er 
justification 


Properly so-called 


Il. QUESTIONS NOT EXPRESSED UNDER 
THE FORM OF ‘WHY.’ 


DU us now approach the whole problem presented by 
bu questions. The * whys' served as an introduction, . 
ing as they did a clearly defined, partly homo- 
geneous group, and capable of being classified -in a 
Schema. The moment has now come to verify this 
schema and to complete it with any information which 
may be supplied by Del’s other questions. 
$7. CLASSIFICATION OF DEL’S QUESTIONS Nor Ex- 
PRESSED UNDER THE Form ‘Wuy.’—It is even more 
difficult than in the previous case to classify Del's 
questions simply according to the material which is 
the object of the child's curiosity. The same object, 
Say, a physical phenomenon, can give rise to questions 


too widely different from one another: *' When did it 
happen." “How?” ‘Is it true that . - ." «What 
is it that . .." We shall therefore have to use a mixed 


which will partly coincide with and partly 
extend beyond that which we adopted in connexion 
with the ‘whys.’ The important thing to remember 
now is that for every ‘why’ there may bea correspond- 
ing question of another form having the same meaning, 
but that the converse does not hold. 


classification, 
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A first group is formed by questions of causal explana- 
tion, these words being used in exactly the same sense 
as above. Here are some examples: ‘ [Talking of 2 
marble which is rolling down a slope] What zs making 
it g0?"—_“ What makes the lake run 2 "—t Do you have 
to have a fire to make india-rubber ?”” To these will pro- 
bably have to be added questions of the following form : 
“What is he for?” [a greyhound], given the close 
connexion between finalism and causal explanation 1n 
the child's mind. Some of these questions are there- 
fore exactly analogous to ‘whys,’ others are asked from 
a different point of view, but always referring to ex- 
planation, either causal, precausal, or finalistic. A 

A second group, also very important and earlier in 
appearance than the former (at least as regards ques- 
at which we shall call guestions 
These questions do not relate 


} fact or of an event, but to its 
reality or-to the circum i 


Ppeared, indep 
It is not: “What is t 


happen, or will it happen?" or “ When did or will 
z happen?” or again “Where did 4 happen?” etc- 

of questions obviously has no equivalent 
among ‘whys,’ since the function of these is to relate 
to the motive or the reason of facts and events, and 
never simply to their history or their existence. Here 


are a few examples: « Does po th do S 
“ Are there really any [men an se tees 


“a s ; 9 cut up children]? "— 
How soon is Ch Schafhausen in Sailnet 


ra human action, and w 5 

i : n hen 

ever the child asks for neither the Cause the class, nor 
i , 
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th : 3 
E this object, the question belongs to the 

E nnd egory. 
probably ee resembles the last two in form, and 
GF Guestions — their common source ; it is the sum 
nen asked about personal activities, and about 
Biiabout p excluding those about their names 
Teon e or scholastic rules. These are therefore 
it might i» lating to human actions and intentions. At first 
into two Los though one could subdivide this group 
fib. Ganees s: er groups, one including questions about 
motivatio of actions and corresponding to ‘whys’ of 
actions ie the other including questions about the 
B ucl independently of their cause, and 
&ndihisto ing to the last group of questions (reality 
OF view ry). But as a matter of fact these two points 
M ee imperceptibly into one another, and 
hand ES made too rigidly separate. On the other 
that «Oe is useful to put in a class apart everthing 
esti cerns human actions, and thus to separate the 
the oe are now dealing with from those discussed 
PER ast section. Here are some examples : “Did 
(E ant to sit here this morning D"—Y es—'' Because it 
3 fine to-day ? ». « Will you come ?—Perhaps "6 May 

eat this pear? " —'* Would you rather have an ugly face 
or a pretty face?" It is clear that the first of these 
Nes is exactly analogous to 2 “why of motiva- 

n”; the others depart from psychological explanation, 
and concern themselves more closely with matters of 
fact, without any thought of cause. Nevertheless, the 
group is quite homogeneous. 

A fourth group is that whic’ 
of the ‘whys of justification " ; 
^ elating to rules and usage: 
written?” etc. 

We can also distinguish 
questions, but its number 
which these questions take is, fo 
much is g and 9?" 

P 


h corresponds to certain 
these are all questions 
« How is it [a name] 


a category of arithmetical 
is very small. The form 
r example: ‘‘ How 
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Finally, there is a whole group of questions of classifica- 
tion and valuation, relating to the names of objects, to 
their value, to the classes to which they belong, and 
to comparisons between them. We have placed in this 
group questions implying judgments of value {evalua 
tion), for between the class referred to, in “Is it big? 
and the value in “Is it pretty?" we can find a whole 
series of intermediate cases. Here are examples: ‘‘ /s 
that a Dee 2" —* Ts that mountains pn —«“ What are those 
balls with 1 [quavers]?”—“ What is a cup? ”—“ That's 
pretty, isnt it?” etc. This group of questions raises 
certain borderland problems. It is occasionally hard 
to decide whether a question should be classed in this 
group or among the questions of reality or history, i 
spite of the fact that in principle the criteria are quite 
definite. There are, moreover, many transitional cases 
between rules about names and classification, so that 
the distinction between this group and the preceding 
one is sometimes a very delicate matter. 

In the main, however, these groups correspond to 
certain fundamental functions of the mind, which are 
distinct from one another, and for which when we 
come to examine them in greater detail, we shall find 
it quite possible to establish reliable criteria. 

$8. Questions or CAUSAL ExPLANATION.— Let us 
try to verify by means of these questions the results 
obtained from the corresponding « whys '—such as arti- 
ficialism and finalism of questions relating to natural 
Objects, absence of any purely causal relations, etc. 


We give from among the questions asked about 


physical Objects, those Which seem to us the least 
ambiguous : 


[Del sees a marble ri 
ground]. “ What is m 
ground is not flat 


olling down a sloping piece of 
— t is because the 


| 
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question ought to be placed among questions of reality, 
were it not for its obviously causal significance). 

“ What makes the Rhone go so fast?"—'* But what 
makes the lake run?”—[A few months later] * I? s funny, 
the ground [here] zs guzte flat, how can it [the water] go 
down?” 

“ How do you make one [a river source] " —'* Do you 
also have to have a spade to make a source?” —'* But how 
zs the rain made up in the sky? Are there pipes, or running 
Torrents?" —“ [after the explanation] Then it comes un- 
stuck? Then when it falls, it is rain?” —“ After that tt 
[the river] decomes a glacier 2"—'* But it [the glacier] 
melts, all of a sudden you don't see it any more?” —'* Then 
clouds often drop down [on to the mountains]?” 

. [Talking about a magnet] 7 would like to know how 
it happens 2-6 Look, it attracts it [a key]. What makes 


u houe Sorward?” a n 
But what does the snow do when we go tobagganing ? 


Instead of melting, it stays nice and flat?” 


Thus the only questions of a truly causal nature are 
those relating to phenomena for which a mechanistic 
explanation has already been given to Del (function of 
the slope, etc.). Now Del had put quite a different 
Interpretation upon these phenomena, as is shown by 
his questions before the explanation. The last two 
questions can indeed be regarded as instances of 
mechanical causality, but with the following reserva- 
tions. In the first place, the verbal form ‘‘to do 
(what does the snow do) should be noticed. Psycho- 
logists have often been struck by it, M. Bühler, for 
Instance, rightly concluding from the frequent occurrence 
of the verb machen that the child attributes anthropo- 
morphic activity to ordinary objects. But this may 
be a mere aftermath of earlier stages, since verbal forms 
always evolve more slowly than actual understanding. 

hat is more singular is that in both cases (ques tons 
about the magnet and about the snow) the child seems 
to be looking for the explanation in some internal force 
residing in the object, and not in any mechanical 


1 K. Bühler, Die geistige Entwicklung des Kindes, Jena. 1921, 2nd ed. p. 387- 
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contact. Del may say that the magnet attracts the key, 
this does not really satisfy him. Similarly, there is 
surely a latent idea of force in the fact that the snow 
does not melt. If these questions are causal, it is 


obvious that the causality they invoke is more dynamic 
than mechanical. 


This dynamism is strikingly expressed in the question 
about the marble: “Does it know that you are down 
there?” The minimum hypothesis, so to speak, is 
that we have here a question of romancing: Del 
personifies the marble in play, just as, in his games, 
he will lend life to a stone or a Piece of wood. But 
to say ‘romancing’ takes us nowhere. We may well 
ask, in a problem of this kind, whether the child could 
do anything but invent, This leads us to the maximum 
hypothesis: Does not Del attribute to the marble a 
force analogous to that of a living being? A very 


curious question about dead leaves will presently show 
us that for Del, 


life and spontaneous movement are 
still one and the 


The child confuses 
motive because for him, phenomena 
are animated with real life or with a dynamic character 
derived from life. 

Other questi 
of making rive 
human contriy. 


ons endow men or 


T sources, rain 
ances, 


gods with the power 


» etc., by means of purely 
Whether this ‘artificialism’ as 
1 A recent 'enquir i 
Y, of which we are Not yet able to ish the results) 
publish the r 
Shows that Geneva boys up to the age of 7-8 look upon stars, fire, wind, an 
eventually Water, etc., as alive and à t 


conscious, because they move by themselves. 
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M. Brunschwicg has called it, is earlier than the last- 
mentioned type of causality or is derived from it is a 
question which we do not wish to settle here, and one 
which, incidentally, is outside the range of our subject. 
We will content ourselves with pointing out that Del 
does not generally try to find out exactly who is the 
manufacturer of such-and-such a phenomenon (with the 
exception of river sources and the Rhone). Most of 
the corresponding whys should therefore be interpreted 
as simply looking for an intention in phenomena, with- 
Out this intention being attributed to a given being. 
Which brings us once again to precausal explanation 
pna the confusion of motive and mechanical cause. 
From this point of view, it is possible to suppose that 
animism preceded artificialism, both in the child and 
in the race, 
B. Short, these questions about physical objec 
Which only a very few admit of a genuinely causal 
interpretation, confirm and define our hypothesis of 
Precausality by linking it up with the well-known 
phenomenon of animism among very young children. 
nie be thought that we are dealing too cum 
thei these various types of childish explanations an 
dl affiliations, and that they require to be more 
to ea analysed, and compared with materials from 
"c Sources. But our aim, be it said once We 
lo the analysis of causality, but the study of chil 
Sic, and from that point of view it is sufficient for our 
Emits to know that logical implication and physical 
Usation are as yet undifferentiated, and that this identi- 
Cation constitutes the notion of precausality. . 
Ob; he childish conception according to which moving 
k Dus are endowed with an activity of their own gives 
on importance to Del's questions about e ens 
Stud * The reader will remember the result ee P 
Mis ‘whys’ relating to animals and EAS 
all at since chance does not exist for the child, E 
Phenomena appear to be regulated by order an 


ts, of 
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‘decus,’ life is a perfectly normal phenomenon, without 
any elements of surprise in it, up till the moment when 
the child takes cognizance of the difference between life 
and death. From this moment, the idea of death sets 
the child’s curiosity in action, precisely because, if 
every cause is coupled with a motive, then death calls 
for a special explanation. The child will therefore look 
for the distinguishing criteria of life and of death, and 
this will lead him in a certain measure to replace pre- 
causal explanation and even at moments the search for 


motives by a conscious realization of the accidental 
element in the world. 


with the wind". Ts it [a 
off] still alive now? . . 


It will dry up 
es—Poor izttle Jeaf I—If it [a leaf] was 


d, or did it grow by itself ?"— 
row in summer?” 4 Daddy told 
0 seasons, spring and summer. 


The first of these questions shows us the confusion 
between movement and life. This confusion is of very 
great importance in understanding the precausal mind. 
It enables us to see how, for the child, every activity is 
comparable to that of life, Henceforth, to appeal to a 
motive cause is at the same time to appeal to a living 
Cause, z.e, ased on a model endowed 
intentions. We can now 


» Since the fact 


these habits of thought; and to Curiosity about the 
causes of life (later questions quoted above) since the 
Course of life can be disturbed by death. 

3 Questions about animals Point to the same preoccupa- 
tions, likewise those about their powers and intentions. 
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“Tf you kill him [a pigeon] at this little corner of his 
wing, will he die?” —'* Does it [a caterpillar] know it has 
got to die if it becomes a butterfly 2” (ck. ** Doesn't zt [id.] 
know it has to die very soon ?"), etc. 

‘*[Reindeers draw sledges] Ave they persons, so that 
they can hear what people say to them?”—‘*[A moment 
later]: How are horses driven?” —" What is a greyhound 
Sor?” etc, : 


The human body gives rise to analogous questions! : 


“ Do you die [of eating a chestnut] ? "—*'* Jf you breathe 
Poison, do you die?" etc.—'* Who makes those little spots, 


how [freckles on the arms]? ” 


We need press the point no further. All these 
questions show that the order of causality imagined by 
the child is hardly mechanical at all, but anthropo- 
morphic or finalistic. 

Finally, we should mention here a group of questions 
about manufactured objects which is analogous to the 
Corresponding group of ‘ whys.’ 


is “ What are rails for? ”—“ Is that machine there [which 

S Sifting sand] not of any use to that one [a crane ? 

the p have a boat and it is dipped in water and put in 

tion: it will stick again won't it?”— Lf you "a A 

and sf UP fo a fire-Worb o » the shell will go on to the fir 
HU will burst, won't it?” 

aid to verify the 


«whys of causal 
ess of 


hy conclusion, this section may be s 
GEM Eu advanced in connexion with 
abil in particular as concerns the raren 
Y causal questions. 
Wehr eens or REALITY AND Hist 
S this category are, by definition, : 
to facts and events, without relating to their cause 
Or to their causal structure. This criterion is not an 
D 9ne to apply, and this group of questions merges 
mo the last by a whole series of intermediate stages. 
«Shall I be dead 


ORY.—Ques- 
those which 


1 
[ej 
too? c. 1s he dead” (a Geneva statue: Cartaret)—Yes— 
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There is nothing in this that need surprise us, since the 
very notion of reality comes into being thanks only to 
the relations of causality which the mind weaves be- 
tween the facts of experience. Still, as we are in need 
of reliable classifications about which every one can 
agree, we shall have to adopt a criterion—arbitrary, we 
admit, but definite. 
When the question which has been asked calls for 

a causal answer, Z.é., one beginning with the causal 
‘because,’ or consisting of the phrase: “It was by God " 
or “by man,” then this question is undoubtedly causal. 
But we have tacked on to this group such questions as: 
“If you breathe poison do you die?" or “Does the 
marble know you are down there?" which seem to be 
questions of fact. In Such cases, the criterion is more 
subtle. These questions certainly do touch on causality, 
Since they amount to asking whether poison does or 
does not cause one to die, whether the marble rolls in 
a certain direction because it is conscious, or for any 
other reason, etc. Whereas a question of pure fact like 
this one: ** Are there also little fishes round the edge? " 
V ny search for the causal relation, nor 

any use of it. We shall therefore adopt the following 
convention for lack of a better one, When the relation 


to in the question implies a 
n intention, the question is 
is purely static (existence, 
mply temporal, the question 


movement, an activit: » Or aj 
causal; when the relation 


description, or place) or si 
IS not causal. 
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genera indivi 
ane ni and not of individual psychology, the schema 
o importance whatsoever. 
Que ; : 
BE TA of reality and history should, moreover, be 
Pn au nto various categories of which the first alone 
Panes chui likely to be confused with questions of 
xplanation. i 
abili on. We mean the questions about facts 
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side 2 " — Are there blue and green flies ?” etc. 
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Sp: nto a second category which relates more 
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.—« Where is German 
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ttAre there really any? [men who cut up little 
children]? "—'* /s zz true [that it is poison] ? "—'* Zsg' 
that a story?” etc. Along with these questions of 
modality, mention may be made of the following state- 
ment uttered by Del, which is none the less suggestive 
for having undoubtedly been prompted by the tendency 


to romance: ‘‘ Jean [a friend] does not exist, because I 
don't like him!” 


Finally comes the whole group of questions of im- 


agination or invention relating to facts and events which 
Del knows to be untrue. 


“Ts the little girl burnt up, now? "—' That Mr J. [the 
capital letter J] has eaten a lot, hasn't he? " —'* Are the 


waves on the lake unkind?” [Is this romancing, or does 
Del mean “are they dangerous? 2l 


These are the five categories into which it is possible 
to divide Del's questions of reality and history. As 
such, these questions tell us little that we do notalready 
know. Their chief value is that they partly enable 
us to enquire into the nature of childish assumptions. 
Meinong, it will be remembered, described as assump- 
tions those propositions about which the subject reasons, 
although he does not believe them. He showed that 
assumption originated in the ‘if’ of childish games, 
in the affirmation which the child chooses to take as 
the basis of imaginary deductions. 


Now these assumptions give rise to à very serious 


€ degree of reality which the child 
The adult has, amongst others, 
ons at his disposal physical and 
umption is that which assumes a 
ces from it a relation between one 
“Tf the sun were to disappear, we 
Ls : y more," for instance, means that 

een one given fact (disappearance of the sun) and 
another fact (night) there is a relation of causality. 
Logical assumption, on the other hand, simply assumes 
a judgment as Such, and deduces another judgment 


two kinds of assumpti 
logical. Physical ass 
fact as Such, and dedu 
fact and another, 
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from it: 

Mid: vA If all winged vertebrates are to be called 
Basar “si the bat is a bird.” Here the relation is no 
Now ee two facts but between two judgments. 
is E ed pw assumptions made by Del, not one 
tions in q ne have already given instances of assump- 
in an, eine of causal explanation (“If you breathe 
ow 9 pou die? ”) Others refer to psychological 
Uh and : Would your mother be sorry if they rang her 
m din her you were dead ?—Y es, she would come 
E ses you. .. . etc.—And if I had gone away ?— 
een tell the police—And if the police did not find 
Others ae: would find you—But if they didn't. . . + etc.") 
tt [tobo ek to social usages (‘‘ Do the policemen forbid 
eiulg poe. in the streets]?— Y es.—1/ I were a judge 
Gi teats aioe For the most part they are questions 
at will ape history, in which the child alters reality 
conditions, see what would happen in such-and-such 
Pent. They are * experiments just to see," the 
Whose CHE Feu such as Baldwin describes it, 
of realit i» it is to loosen the spirit from the bonds 
World y, leaving it free to build up its ideas into à 

oftheir own. For example: 


« 
If I was an angel, and had wings, and was flying in 


the 
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io, tree, would I see the squirrels or would they run 
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AA oe nd a tree in the middle of the lake, what 
22". But there: isn't one.—''J know there 
way? 
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ftd of there was . . . (id). 

M b ENE it [the round of the seasons] 

would. z ues do quid dragon and a bear together. which 
in?—. .l And if I put a baby dragon?” 


are physical ; 
nis mental 
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to deal 


t Bue assumptions, it will be seen, 
experime n the words of Mach and Rignan 
that asa This therefore confirms our 
with logic: Hs age of 7-8 children do not care to de 
Childish 2 relations. But it does more than this. 

assumptions point to a confusion between the 
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logical and the real order of things, just as precausality 
confuses logical implication and causal explanation. 
In other words, the child, thanks to the notion of pre- 
causality, conceives the world as more logical than it 
really is. This makes him believe it possible to connect 
everything and to foresee everything, and the assump- 
tions which he makes are endowed in his eyes with a 
richness in possible deductions which our adult logic 
could never allow them to possess, 

Indeed, the outstanding characteristic of children's 
assumptions is that for us they contain no definite con- 
clusion, such as they should contain for the children 
themselves. We do not know what would happen “if 
I were an angel," or **if I was to put a dragon and a 
bear together.” Del would like to know. He thinks 
it possible to reason where we deem it impossible, for 
lack of data. Since everything in nature seems to 
him constructed, intentional, and coherent, what more 
natural than that there should be an answer to every 
‘if’? The structure of childish assumptions therefore is 
probably analogous to that of Precausality—confusion 
of the causal or physical order (the real) with the logical 
or human order (motivation). 

The real, as we have seen, can in the last resort 
be deformed at will by Del (“ Jean does not exist because 
I don't like him”). Thus childish assumptions deal with 
a reality which is far more fluctuating than ours, one 
which is perpetually shifting its leve] from the plane of 
observation to that of play, and vice versa, In this 
respect, reality is for the child both 
better regulated than for us. It 
because nothing is impossible, and n 
laws. But whatever may happen, i 
accounted for, for behind the mos 
which he believes in, the child wi] 
motives which are sufficient to just 
the world of the primitive races is 
of arbitrary intentions, but is devo 


ify them ; just as 


Peopled with a Wealth 


id of chance, 
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The result of this is that the idea of the possible is 
far less precise in the child than in the adult. For the 
adult, the possible is from one point of view simply a 
degree of reality (physical possibility), and from another 
point of view, the sum of all logical assumptions 
(hypotheses forming the basis of logical deduction). 

Thus the adult will be able to make an indefinite 
number of deductions in the realm of the possible, or 
of hypothesis, so long as he is able to conform to the 
rules of logical deduction. But any illusion he may 
have of building up reality in this way will disappear 
the moment he remembers that the world of hypotheses 
is subject to the world of observation. The child, on 
the other hand, never makes logical assumptions, so 
that for him the possible, or the world of hypotheses is 
not one that is inferior to the real world, not a mere 
degree of being, but a special world of its own, 
analogous to the world of play. Just as the real is 
crammed with motives and intentions, the possible is 
the world where those intentions are laid bare, the 
world where one can play with them unhindered and 
unchecked. Hence those chains of suppositions which 
we saw above: “If... yes, but if... yes, but 
if. 24" eto, 

The possible is therefore not a lower degree of being, 
it is a world apart, as real as the other, and an assump- 
tion does not differ from a simple induction made about 
the real world. 

For the rest—and this is the last point to be borne in 
mind— Del's deduction, like that of all children of his 
age, is not pure (formal deduction), but is still deeply 
tinged with intellectual realism. What constitutes the 
validity of adult deductions based on assumptions (and 
this applies to all demonstration) is that deduction 
confines itself to connecting judgments to judgments. . 
In order to demonstrate the judgment already quoted. 
“If the sun disappeared we should not see any more,” 
one must perforce resort to logical assumptions and 
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deductions of this kind: If (you allow that) daylight 
is not due to the sun, then (you will have to admit that) 
there must be daylight after sunset, because . . . etc. 
Del, on the other hand, never attempts to demon- 
strate. He never makes logical assumptions to see 
where they would lead; he reasons directly on the 
imaginary model which he has made, and which he 
regards as real. 

In conclusion, 
oborate what we | 
explanation, 
intellectual re 
logician, 
observer. 
Still consti 


» 


these questions about reality corr- 
earnt from the questions of causal 
The child shows signs of a perpetual 
alism : he is too much of a realist to bea 
and too much of an intellectualist to be a pure 

The physical world and the world of ideas 
tute for him an undiffere 
causality and motivation are stil 
the same. Adults too, 
physicians and naive re 


ntiated complex ; 


lled, some- 


Here are some 
examples. 


“Who do you love best TAS 
; mu: 
shouldnt say that. It’s a i; tummy P. 


He bit nan he —You— You 
one love Jesus—Yes—Do ERY —* Does every 


you P- Yes- IF he was unkind, 
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would he punish us?"—''Would you be a little bit Junky 
[climbing up a tree]? " etc. 

And the whole set of questions of the form: “ What do 
you think I am going to do, jump [or not jump]? "—" Then 
do grown-up people make mistakes also? I thought grown- 
up people could think about these things?” (already quoted 
in connexion with a question about time), etc. 


The only thing about these questions which is of 
interest for our subject is the omniscience which the 
child ascribes to adults. This circumstance is not with- 
out influence in forming the child’s anthropomorphic 
view of nature. If the adult knows everything, foresees 
everything, can answer everything if he only chooses 
to, it must be because everything is harmoniously 
ordained, and because everything can be justified. The 
child’s increasing scepticism towards adult thought is 
of the greatest importance in this connexion, for this 
it is which will give rise to the idea of the given as 
such, of chance. Questions such as we have given 
should therefore be very carefully studied if we wish 
to be aware of the moment when scepticism is first 
acquired by the child. At the period when the questions 
were asked, faith in the adult was still considerable. 
At the end of the year during which we studied Del 
(7 ; 2) this faith had ceased to exist: ‘‘ Then Daddy can't 
know everything either, nor me neither 2" 

As to questions about usages and rules, they are 
continuous with those we have already discussed. It 
is worth while, however, treating them separately; in 
the first place, because they correspond to a parallel 
group of ‘whys,’ and secondly, because they in turn 
merge into the questions of classification proper, which 
constitute a very important group. In spite of this, 
however, the necessity for making a separate class of 
“ questions about rules" may be questioned. , 

These questions therefore begin by being simply 
psychological, but relating to social usages: ‘‘I¢ zs 
always ladies who begin at games and parties, isn't it?” 
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etc. But immediately there is a transition to school 
rules: ‘ Who said not [to spell ‘quatre’ with a k] Was 
zt the grown-ups in Paris 2" : 

Then comes a set of questions about rules as such: 
* How do you spell [a name]?”— Should there be an 
acute accent ?"—'" Is that right?” etc. These questions 
show no new features, and we have already pointed out 
their affiliation with the corresponding ‘whys.’ 

§ r1. QUESTIONS Or CLASSIFICATION AND CALCULA- 
TION.— How does the transition occur from the interest 
taken in rules, in “one does," or “one must” to the 
logical interest, or search for a reason which will cause 
a judgment to be adopted or rejected? We have seen 
that Del’s earliest ““whys” were connected with defini- 
tion, and therefore seemed to arise out of ‘whys about 


rules” relating to language. The following questions 
will confirm this affiliation, 
There is a cate 


rules and questio 


“What does year-end mean? ”—“ What does hob-nobbing 
mean ?"—* Who is Rodolphe ? " 


—'" What are rivers called 
that run between mountains ?”—“ Pyric [He is reading], 
Jes does it prick?“ What does ‘mar? [the first half of 
the word * Mardi "| mean?” 


There is a definite 
about names to questi Questions of 
classification are thosé which j 


longer ask “what is 


“What is that a pond?” _ .« 
cockchafer p? : ? TM 

« What is a cup". + 8 table-cloth?” «oq 
home,” etc. (the name as such being already known). 


zs that, a 
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It is easy, therefore, to establish the genealogy of these 
questions. As Sully and Compayré have said, children 
believe that every object has received a primordial and 
absolute name, which is somehow part of its being." 
When very young children ask about an unknown 
Object ** what is it?”, itis the name of the object they 
are enquiring for, and this name plays the part not 
only of a symbol, but of a definition and even of an 
explanation. Among the questions of rule and classi- 
fication it is therefore the question of name which comes 
first in point of time. But since this question of name is 
both normative and classificatory, it is easy to under- 
stand how it can give birth to questions so different 
from one another as those of rules, of classification, and 
finally of logical reason. One can, indeed, conceive of 
all the successive stages, passing from nominal realism 
to intellectual realism, and from intellectual realism to 
logical justification. 

Finally, we must add to classification questions of 
evaulation (judgments of value): ** Is 7? pretty ? " —'' Isn't 
that fair 2 " —*“ Isn't that right?” etc. 

Questions of calculation, on the other hand, must be 
put in a class apart. In Del's case their number is very 
small owing to the age of the child and the individual 
type to which he belongs: “My daddy told me that 
1000 was 10 “mes 100?—Yes—And to make 10,000?— 
IO times 1000—And to make 100,000?” 


III. —ONCLUSIONS. 


We must now bring forward some of the general results 
obtained from Del's questions from the statistical point of 
view, from the point of view of age, and from the point 
of view of the psychology of child thought in general. 

§ 12. StatisticaL Resutts.—For the purpose of 
comparing Del's questions with each other from the 


1 M. Rougier has suggested calling this phenomenon ‘nominal realism” 
in the theory of knowledge. 


Q 
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point of view of constancy and age, we divided them 
up into three lots of 250 successive questions, including, 
of course, all the ‘whys.’ These are questions 201 to 
405 (September to November 3, 1921), 481 to 730 (March 
3 to March 24, 1922), and 744 to 993 June 3 to June 23, 
1922). In this way we obtained the following table :— 


I. Questions of causal explanation— 
Physics 
Plants 
Animals 
Human body 


Natural phenomena 
Manufacture 


Total 


II. Questions of reality and history— 
Facts and events 
Place . 
Time . 
Modality 
Invented history 


Total 
Total of explanation and of reality 


III. Questions on actions and intentions . 


IV. Questions on rules— 
Social rules 
School rules 


Total 
Total of actions and rules 


V. Questions of classification — 
Name 


Logical reason . 
Classification 


Total 
VI. Questions of calculation 


Total of calculation and classification 


I. 


IL 


250 


II. 
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Here are the results obtained with the same three 
series from the verbal point of view: 


quunplo, Why? Bow? Is? What Who wmo? Whore? When? meny? 
l. 95 9i o 28 of sas eo wg 5 uw 
ll. 122 53 13 18 21 5 4 7 3 6 
IL 143 — y 18. 21. 29. .. i c wm 4 


360 185 28 6; 7 5 5 7 6 10 


These tables extend over a period of ten months, each 
Series being separated from the succeeding one by an 
interval of two months. They enable us to form à 
certain number of conclusions. 

To begin with, there is the relative constancy shown 
by the three big groups— first by the questions of 
explanation and reality (111, 78, 116), then by the 
questions relating to human actions and rules (91, 109, 
85), and thirdly by the questions of classification and 
calculation (48, 63, 49). This constancy is rather 
interesting if it proves to be verifiable in subsequent 
research. The development undergone by the questions 
follows perhaps a law analogous to that which governs 
the development of language. It is a well-known fact 
that while a subject's vocabulary will grow considerably 
richer with increasing age, the proportions of its various 
categories of words to each other, are always subject 
to fairly rigid laws. And the constancy of our big 
groups of questions over the space of ten months remains 
pretty much the same, in spite of very definite fluctua- 
tions within each group. 

The fluctuation which first attracts our attention is 
the diminution of ‘whys’ and the corresponding increase 
of questions without any interrogative expression: QI, 
53 and 41; and 95, 122 and 143. This must, of course, 
be considered in relation to the diminution of questions 
of causal explanation in comparison with the questions 
of reality and history, which tend to increase in number. 
Finally—and this seems to contradict the last two facts 
—‘whys,’ although they are diminishing relatively to 
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the number of questions (which does not mean that 
they are diminishing absolutely), take on a more and 
more causal character in the widest sense of the term. 
To make quite sure of this, we cut out from questions 290 
to 1125 three sections, each consisting of 60 successive 
‘whys, at a period when the questions were all being 
taken down. Here is the result : 


I Il Ill 
. 15 21 30 
28 27 25 
17 12 5 


Whys of causal explanation 
Whys of motivation 
Whys of justification 


These figures may of course be the result of changes 
in Del’s particular interests, and they may be peculiar 
to the year during which they were collected. We 
therefore do not wish to' establish general laws on such 
a slender foundation. It may, nevertheless, be interest- 
ing to see whether those three kinds of fluctuations are 
independent of one another, or whether there is not à 
certain solidarity between them. If the problem be 
stated in this Way, it will admit of a more generalized 
treatment, even with the Special data collected from Del. 

Thus, on the one hand, the relative frequency of 
‘whys’ diminishes; on the other hand, there is an 
increase of questions of reality and history in comparison 


to those of explanation ; finally, the sense of the * whys’ 
becomes increasingl 


These movements seem 
to us to be closely connecteq With one another. It is 
true that statistics can be mad 


whys' diminishes 
t questions, this is 
- à k 3 and ‘ i3 ll 
a question which is used for acy E died 
demands a reason for everything indiscriminately even 
», 
D Xcept : 
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things. It is therefore quite natural that when these 
two orders come to be differentiated, and when the idea 
of chance or of *the given' first makes its appearance, 
a large number of questions should break away from 
the ‘why’ form. They will then take on the form of 
‘how’ or of simple questions without any interrogative 
words in them, and will concern themselves as much 
with the consequences and inner mechanism of pheno- 
mena as with their ‘reason.’ The decrease of ‘whys’ 
would thus be an index of a weakening of precausality. 
This weakening, it seems to us, can also be seen in the 
increase of simple questions in so far as these show signs, 
as compared to ‘whys,’ of a desire for supplementary 
information. 

Furthermore, the increase of ‘whys’ of causal ex- 
planation in comparison with other ‘whys’ is probably 
due to the same reason. It is because precausality, or 
rather the tendency to justify everything, is on the 
decline that Del's curiosity is less eager in seeking a 
justification for rules in which no such motivation is 
involved. It is because ‘whys’ have become specialized 
that the *why' of explanation predominates. This, 
incidentally, does not mean that the ** whys of logical 
justification " are condemned to grow less, for these only 
make their appearance after the age of 7 or 8, and they 
do so in connexion with any kind of demonstration. 
In order to prove these assertions one would, of course, 
have to separate the ‘whys’ of precausality from those 
Of causality proper, and then take the percentages. 
But since it would be impossible to carry this out with- 
out making very arbitrary judgments, we must needs 
content ourselves with suppositions. The diminution 
of *whys' concerning the justification of rules, more- 
over, is certainly an index in favour of the hypothesis 
that Del is losing his desire to justify things at any 
price, and that, consequently, precausality is giving way 
to a wish for a more strictly causal explanation of 
phenomena. 
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From this point of view we are also enabled to under- 
stand why questions of reality and history increase in 
comparison to questions of explanation, always assum- 
ing that this increase is not due to the arbitrary character 
of the classification. If questions about facts and cir- 
cumstances are multiplied, it is because the child gives 
up the attempt to account for phenomena which are 
simply given, and tries to gain a more detailed know- 
ledge of the historical circumstances in which they 
appeared, of their conditions, and of their consequences. 

These results recall very clearly those obtained by 
M. Groos in the fine work he has done on provoked 
questions. By presenting children with any proposition 
whatsoever, and then noting down the question which 
it calls forth, M. Groos has shown that whatever the 
age of the subject, from 12 to 17, questions of causality 
taken in the widest sense of the term constitute a more 
or less constant percentage (407). But these causal 
questions can be divided into regressive (cause), and 
progressive (consequence). Now progressive questions 
increase quite regularly with age. This result has been 
roughly confirmed by the experiments carried out at 
the Institut Rousseau on children under 12 (and above 
9)' Therefore, the transformation of causal questions 


into questions relating to consequences does not prove 
that the general interest in 


; Causality has in any way 
weakened; it merely indicates that this interest is no 
longer confined to the « why’ pure and simple, but now 
attaches itself to the details of the mechanism itself. 
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from the point of view of the mental habits involved in 
genuine argument and collaboration in abstract thought. 
This synchronizing is probably an index of important 
correlations. Before attempting to establish these, let us 
first see whether we cannot verify the statement that, as 
Del approaches the age of 7 or 8, precausality tends to 
give place to true causality. 

$ 13. THE Dectine or PREcAUSALITY.—There is a 
very simple method of measuring Del's evolution in 
connexion with precausality ; that is, after a little time, 
to ask him his own questions, or at least those whose 
form clearly bring out their precausal character. We 
chose so questions of causal explanation, etc., for this 
Purpose, and submitted them to Del himself when he 
was 7 years and 8 months, telling him they were the 
questions of a little boy of his age. Now the first point 
to note is that Del had not the slightest idea that they 
were his own questions. (It will be remembered that 
he never noticed that all his questions were taken down), 
Not only that, but he actually interspersed his answers 
with remarks like these: ''IZs silly to ask that when it’s 
so easy. It's silly. It doesn’t go together. Its so [silly] 
that I don't understand a word of it." But this in itself 
is not conclusive. A child's thought at 6 or 7 is still so 
undirected, so unsystematized, in other words, it is still 
SO subconscious in the Freudian sense of the word, that, 
the fact of his forgetting questions asked by him a few 
months ago and of his being incapable of answering 
them does not prove much in the way of any change of 
mentality. On the other hand, there is a very definite 
hiatus between the type of answer and the actual form 
of the question, a hiatus at times so strange that we felt 
it incumbent upon us to make sure that the questions 
which were asked really had a precausal significance. 
We therefore tested them by submitting them to ten 
children of 7 years old. Some of them answered us in 
the definitely precausal manner which the Del of 6 to 
7 expected when he asked the questions. Others 
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answered us like the Del of 7 ; 2, thus showing that 
they too had got beyond the precausal stage.' 
Here are some of Del's answers : 


** Why is there a Little Saléve and a Great Saléve?— 
Because there are two. There were two mountains stuck 
close together, so people said that one was to be the great 
Saléve, and the other the little Saldve.” 7 

‘Why are they [negroes] made to be like that ?—17 zs 
the sun, because in the negroes’ country it is very hot, much 
hotter than here.” aM 

‘“ What makes it go [the marble] ?—I7's because it is 
going down-hill—Does it know you are down there?— 
No, but it goes down to where you are.” 

‘What makes the Rhone go so fast?—Why! because 
Zt goes down-hill a little,” 

“A little boy wrote his name on some wood. The 
next day the name had gone. He asked: * Why do 
wood and iron rub out pencil marks? '— Because you put 
Jour hands on it and rub, and then it goes away. Is that 
right? He made a mistake, because if you make pencil 


marks on paper and take some wood and iron and rub, it 


doesn't go away.” Del has obviously not understood his 
own question. 


ae 4 ke is quite small. But the lake 
of Geneva 7s big, but 7? doesn’t go as Jar as Bern, If it was 
the sea, it might, but it is not that country, that is not what 
zt zs called." $ 


** What makes the lake run ?— 77, Rhone." 


** Was it [a tree] planted or did it grow by itself ?— 


P an M ui A he e d can grow by themselves.” 
Ted an H 
brown, why ?—I domt fon ae together, it makes 


: j My dad t know 
everything, so neither can [.” e we jos Mons of 
Scepticism in Del. He would not have answered in 
this way at Six-and-a-half, 


em still remains to be solved, 
answers and above all why he has assimi- 
m. It is 


of this Capacity fo; imilatin 
tw y for assimilating 
upon a new stage of development. C Speak when we Say that Del has entered 
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“Tf they are not dangerous, why do they have those 
things (poisonous fangs)?—Because they live as we do. 
We have nails and they aren't of any use.” 


Reading those answers, we begin to doubt whether 
such a thing as precausality exists. It looks as though 
Del had never had any but the most positive explana- 
tions in mind, and as though any appearance to the 
contrary were due simply to the clumsiness of his style. 
But if this were the case he would never have asked 
one of these questions. The explanation given by Del 
of the fact that adders are not dangerous is significant 
in this connexion. It amounts to saying that the 
question should not be put, or is badly put. The same 
applies to the answer about the size of the lake, and, 
in a certain measure, to the answer about the two 
Saléves, while the refusal to explain why red and 
Orange make brown is highly characteristic. In short, 
in all these cases, if Del had expected the same answer 
as he gives himself at 7 ; 2 he would not have asked the 
question. With regard to the questions about the 
negroes and the swiftness of the Rhone, it is obvious 
that the very positive answers given by Del at 7;2 
must not deceive us as to the anthropomorphic and 
artificialistic character of the questions when he was 6, 
otherwise the verbal form employed would be in- 
comprehensible. We shall presently have occasion 
to verify these statements when we come to examine 
the way in which other children answered the same 
questions. 

There is, therefore, a complete discord between the 
questions asked by Del and the manner in which he 
answers them a few months later, and this seems to 
indicate that the child has partly given up the use of 
precausal explanations. The questions were originally 
put as though a precausal explanation were possible, as 
though everything in nature could be accounted for, as 
though everything were animated by intentions, so that 
the looked-for cause of phenomena could be identified 
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with a psychological motive or a moral reason. y Vt 
answer given at 7;2 shows, on the contrary, that In die 
mind the distinction is being formed between eae 
causal explanation, Psychological motivation, and sie 
justification. Not only does he give up the attempt to 
account for everything, but the answers which he gives 
are sometimes causal explanations properly so-called, 
sometimes logical justifications, For instance he explains 
the current of the Rhone by the slope, the colour of the 
negroes by the sun (causal explanation). The answers 
to the question about the two Saléves and to that about 
the size of the lake began in both ca 
logical justification ( 
because Bern is far a 
would therefore seem t 


ses with a simple 
because there are two Saléves, 
way from the lake). Precausality 
© be on the wane in Del’s mentality, 
and the distinction to be growing between strictly causal 
explanation and other types of relations, 

Too much emphasis, however, must not be laid on the 
contrast between Del’s mentality at six-and-a-half and 


at 732. Even in the few answers which have been 
reproduced here, 


neither causality nor logical justification 
are present in a 


n unadulterated form. The answer to 
the question about t 


og he size of the lake is still very con- 
fused in this respect. It amounts to ascribing to the 
lake or withholding fr 


it were not 
spontaneous activity (such as t 
to be to the child), but à big river, 
chooses. The lake could go to Be 
but it is not called (ze, 
therefore it cannot, 

We decided t 


of 7 to 8 those Same 


which goes where it 
rn if it were the sea, 
it is not) the same as the sea, 


nation, at least 
garded as only 
el; and in the 


SS 
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are already more or less causal or logical as the case 
may be, just as those of Del at 7 ; 2. 
Here are some examples of precausal answers: 


“ Why is there a great and a little Saléve?—For 
children, and the great one for grown-ups (Au) Because 
there is one for little children and the other for big ones (De). 
Because of people who want to go into the little one or the 
great one (Gia). The little one is to go on to, and so is the 
&reat one (Ru).” J 
. *My daddy told me that thunder made itself by 
itself in the sky. Why ?—17 was God who made it (Ri). 
Because God made it (Au).” 

“ Why are they (negroes) made to be like that?— 
Because God punished them. They were naughty when they 
were little (Au). Because they are dirty (Ga). God did zt 
(Go). Because they were born like that (Gia),” etc. 

‘What makes the Rhone go so fast? The wafer 
(Ru, Ant, etc.), the boats (Ri).” 

‘ What makes the lake run ?— The machines [the locks] 
(Ri), God (Ru, Go, etc.), che rocks (Au),” etc. . 
The lake does not go as far as Bern, why ?—/? 75 
shut (Ru). Because it is stopped. There is a big wall 
(Go). Because it isn't so big. There is another lake at 
Bern. There's a lake in every country (Au). Because the 
lake of Bern is another lake (De). Because they are not all 
the same lakes (Ant). Because it is too far (Gia).” 


These answers are probably all precausal. But they 
also show the polymorphism of precausality, and we 
cannot possibly at this point enter upon an analysis 
of these childish explanations. That will be the work 
of later enquiries. We must therefore limit ourselves 
to the one conclusion which is of any value to the study 
of logical reasoning in the child, viz., that precausality 
points to a confusion between the psychical and the 
physical order of things. The result is that in the child 
logical justification will never appear in unadulterated 
form, but will continually oscillate between justification 
and psychological motivation. 

§ 14. CONCLUSION. CATEGORIES OF THOUGHT OR 
LocicaL FUNCTIONS IN THE CHILD OF 7.—A question, 
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says Claparède, “ Is the conscious realization ofa problem 
or of the difficulty of solving it, że., of the direction in 
which to seek for its solution. To search effectually, 
one must know what it is one is searching for, one must 
have asked oneself a question. The nature of this 
question will determine the whole orientation of subse- 
quent research. Thus the function of the question is 
quite clear: it is an incitement to mental activity, 7 


@ certatn direction in view of readjustment. . 
“ 


- - - Logicians have tried to catalogue .. . [different 
kinds of questions], or rather the different kinds of 
judgments which constitute their appropriate answers, 
and they have given the name of category to the various 
Classes observed in this way, This enumeration of 


asked is infinite, they are as Many as the different ways 
of being unadapted ; and the question of whether they 


can be grouped under certain headings is only one of 
secondary interest, 


“It is more interes 


d to one of them. Weed 

nsciousness of cause (or 

the need was fe| sici only arose in the mind when 
A on i i 

(or the aim, etc.), n relation to the cause 


instinct in Question 
automatic, and its 
problems ; there i 


: les, even though the 
ac i à 

ts as if it Were ; the action here is 
S the mind with no 


dapt, therefore there 
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is no felt need, and consequently no consciousness of 
any such need in the direction which would lead to its 
satisfaction. 

“ We may note in passing how greatly our conception 
of * categories' differs from that of philosophers. Accord- 
ing to the Faculty Psychology the categories are the 
result of some sort of primitive mental intuition. But 
Observation shows that those categories only come into 
being through some defect in adaptation. According 
to; Associationism, the categories are the result of 
reiterated associations which have become inseparable. 
But Observation shows that precisely when association 
reaches its highest degree of automatism (instinct, 
habit), the individual is not conscious of the categories, 
because, not having failed to adapt himself, he has no 
need to ask any questions.” 1 

We have quoted this remarkable passage because, 
having reached the end of this book, we can do no more 
than express our complete agreement with it. In a 
sense, we have gone further along the path of functional 
Psychology in asserting that the fact of becoming 
conscious of a category will alter its actual nature. If, 
therefore, we accept the formula: ‘‘The child is cause 
long before having any idea of causé" it must be 
remembered that we do so only for the sake of con- 
venience. It is only as a concession to language (and 
One which if we are not careful will involve us in a 
thoroughly realistic theory of knowledge entirely out- 
side the scope of psychology) that we can talk of 
‘causality’ as a relation entirely independent of the 
consciousness which may be had of it. Asa matter of 
fact, there are as many types of causality as there are 
types and degrees of becoming conscious of it. When 
the child **is cause," or acts as though he knew one 
thing was cause of another, this, even though he has 
not consciously realized causality, is an early type of 

1 Ed. Claparède, “La Psychologie de l'intelligence," Scientia 1917, 
PP- 361-3. 
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causality, and, if one wishes, the functional equivalent 
of causality. Then, when the same child becomes 
conscious of the relation in question, this realization, 
just because it depends upon the needs and interests of 
the moment, is capable of assuming a number of differ- 
ent types—animistic causality, artificialistic, finalistic, 
mechanistic (by contact), or dynamic (force),etc. The list 
of types can never be considered complete, and the 
types of relation used nowadays by adults and scientists 
are probably only as provisional as those which have 
been used by the child and the savage, 

The study of categories is, as M. Claparéde rightly 
maintains, a study of functional psychology, and vast 
new horizons are opened to it by the law of conscious 
realization. Here the psychologist meets on common 
ground with the historian of science and the modern 
logician. Traditional | 
S or Kant's apriorism, regarded the cate- 
d, and imposed on the mind and on things 


Period when logicians themselves 
Renouvier and Cournot have 


1 La pensée humaine. 
2 Les étapes de la philoso 


ilosophie mathématique, 
3 Bulletins de la Sociéte Jrançaise de Philosophie Passi 
» passim, 
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traversed by the child, and to bring these facts under 
the functional laws of thought. 

It is in this spirit that we should like to build up out 
of Del's questions a table which, though only approxim- 
ately correct, might still serve to orientate subsequent 
research. To do this we need only transcribe the 
Classifications we adopted, and consider them from the 
genetic point of view. 

In the first place, what relations can we allow to exist 
between our classification of questions and our attempted 
genealogy of whys? Questions of the form *whatis...?' 
and ‘ when?’ are admittedly earlier than ‘whys’ (Stern, 
Mile, Descceudres). But it can be definitely stated that 
at the moment when ‘whys’ first make their appearance, 
a reorganization of values takes place in the child's mind, 
Which enables usto see more clearly the relations uniting 
the different categories of questions. We shall therefore 
Occupy ourselves only with the period extending from 
the age of 3 to that of 7-8, z.e., with what Stern has called 
the second questioning age. 

In what circumstances do the first ‘whys’ appear? 
Approximately at the same age as the three follow- 
ing fundamental phenomena: 1° The formation of two 
distinct planes of reality. Up till the age of 3, the 
real may be said to be simply what is desired. There 
is, indeed, after 139 or 2 a yes and a no, a real and 
an unreal, but without any further shade of difference. 
At about 3, on the other hand, the imagined is some- 
thing distinct from the real. According to Stern, this 
is the age when we first meet with such words as 
‘perhaps,’! etc., which are precisely those which mark a 
divergence between the imagined and the real. Again, 
to quote Stern, there appear at the same date such verbs 
as ‘to think,’ ‘to believe,’* etc. As we take it, the 

1 In the lists given by Mlle Desceeudres (Le Développement de l'enfant 
de deux à sept ans, Neuchatel, 1922) ‘perhaps’ occurs only in the language 


of the child of 5, but we have ourselves noted it at 3. 
2 According to the same authority ‘‘to think" is noted at 2;9, ''to 


believe ” at 5. 
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advent of these words, whatever may be said to be. 
contrary, in no way indicates a distinction kim t: 
the psychical and the physical, or between t n 
and thing, but a distinction between what is d 
and what is perceived. 2? It is at about the same p a 
(2:9 and 3;10) that Scupin detected the oe 
or, as P. Janet has so excellently describe s a 
“beliefs about the future” as opposed to beliefs abo ; 
the present. 3° Finally, it is also at about the d 
three that grammatical accident makes its first app ha 
ance. Cases and tenses of a certain complexity, 2 
simpler forms of subordinate Prepositions—in a ag 
the whole necessary apparatus for the beginnings i 
formulated reasoning begins to be incorporated ues 
the language of the subject. Now the function e 
reasoning: is to construct, over and above the immedia 

world of sensation, a reality supposedly deeper than the 
merely given world, And all these transformations 
have this fundamental trait in common, that they indi- 
cate an act of conscious realization. From now onwards 
the child distinguishes between the real as it appears 
immediately to his senses, and something which pre- 
cedes events and underlies all phenomena. Let ius 
describe this something by the very comprehensive 
term—intention. The intentions of people and of things 


© the wishes of the child, some- 
times they do not; hence the distinction between the 
d and the real. Hence, also, the 
by reality which necessitates lying. 


These changes, contem 
‘whys,’ are not alto 
question. Up till t 
entirely with desire, 


Poraneous with the earliest 
gether unrelated to this type of 
his age, reality coincided almost 
and existed on a single plane, so 
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to Speak, without the child having ever become clearly 
poems of intentions contrary to its own, or definitely 
E po ent of them. The questions asked relate simply 
Eisen bye of objects and to the place which they 
» pied after they have disappeared. Roughly speak- 
iic about three years old the child takes cognizance 
di € resistance set up by things and people ; there is 
a between desire and its realization. Fora mentality 
as not yet learnt to distinguish between thought 
i things, between animate and inanimate, between 
= and non-ego, this discord can only be conceived as 
B oM resistance on the part of people and 
Vos The real, henceforth, becomes crowded with 
tions ascribed first to other people, then to things, 
Whether these things are thought of as autonomous Or 
dependent upon persons. Thus the whole world be- 
Comes peopled in various degrees—not, it is true, with 
Porsonihed spirits, because at this age the child is still 
oe of its own personal unity, and does not 
ik of ascribing intentions to definite *I's'—but 
Of intentions that are impersonal, so to speak, or at 
any rate improperly localized and multiform. Hence the 
earliest ‘whys,’ ‘why’ being the specific question for 
Seeking the intention hidden behind an action or an 
event. 

The earliest ‘whys’ are generally asked in connexion 
with human actions. The first ‘why’ noted by Scupin 
in the case of ‘Bubi’ is of this order. The child’s 
mother was lying on the ground. The boy wants to 


get her up: “Du bis ya nicht tot warum stehste nicht 
immersu auf?" The second one appears when the child 
is forbidden to pull the petals off flowers. ‘* Warum 


denn?” But even where children begin with a ‘‘ why 
of explanation,” it is difficult not to see in the expected 
explanation not only a precausal explanation, but one 
in which precausality is almost entirely confused with 
psychological or intentional causality. ‘‘ Why do trees 


have leaves?” 
R 
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It is these intentions ascribed to people and to d 
Which will give rise to the types of question EM 
ing to the Principal categories of child thought. De 
categories will therefore have an intentionalistic ey "e 
z.e., they will arise from the conscious — ec 
psychological operations relative to intentions, am a 
from a mere observation of the world given in d 
ception. Moreover, the earlier categories of name n. of 
place, etc., will join themselves to these categorie a 
intention, and together with them will form a sing 
whole. 

This intentionalism gives rise to two fundamental 
categories or primitive functions of thought: pa 
Żlicatory Junction and the implicatory Junction, The 
but describe two moments which are present in all 

mental activity, The explicatory function is the burn 
fugal moment, in Which the mind turns to the externa 
world; the implicatory function is the centripetal, in 


urns inwards to the analysis of inten- 
r relations, 


h have now become as great obstacles to 
aS are people themselves. This duality has 
to be abolished ; i i ‘why’ to human 
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B pue are close together at first and not easily 
ee come ie but as time goes on they grow more 
the — distinct, though always held together by 
e at both are rooted in one and the same desire 
explanation. 
Pe: to the fact, moreover, that the idea of inten- 
Eos appears through the resistance of reality, and 
"ne icular through the resistance of persons, every- 
oh oe to the child to obey some sort of necessity 
E ba oth moral and physical. Everything seems 
el to be as it should be. So that the child's 
Bin Ea will be, not only to project intentions into 
Biber es so as to explain events, but also to seek to 
forth or everything, to justify every event, and to look 
iEn y connexions existing between intentions. Hence 
Was mplicatory function. The explicatory function 
it iris a in this sense, that from the intention 
SER t to draw out the material consequence, the 
ant act or event. The direction of the implicatory 
function is, on the contrary, centripetal, in the sense 
that from the intention it seeks to trace its way back to 
the directing motive or idea. The explicatory function 
tends towards things, the implicatory function tends 
towards ideas or judgments. And child thought, being 
at its origin equally removed from things and from 
thought, occupies an intermediate position between 
the two. 

Thus the implicatory function also has two poles. 
First a psychological pole in common with that of the 
explicatory function and which causes the child to ask: 
** Why do people do so?etc." The ‘whys of justifica- 
tion" which we collected from Del are naturally of a 
much later date than these primitive questions, although 
they constitute a special case of the ‘whys’ concerning 
what ought to be. The other pole is made up of questions 
about names, definitions, the reason for judgments, in a 
word, about everything concerning logical justification. 
Just as between psychological and physical explanation 
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there are innumerable transitional cases, so also between 
the implication of Psychological actions ed 
and the implication of names, classes and later on o 
numbers, there is every type of intermediate example. 
Thus the pole which is common to both functions, a 
the psychological pole (psychological justification an 
explanation) serves both as a starting point and as 
point of divergence for the two functions, explicatory am 
implicatory, which are at first confused and then grov 
more and more distinct. We shall call mixed, that 
function of psychological justification and explanation 
which partakes of the nature of explication and im- 
plication. , 
This schema may be thought to apply only to wye 
but it is obvious that other types of question, even o 


earlier date, such as those of place (“where is . . . ?" etc.) 
and of name (‘who is 


corporated in it. 

questions of place 
the great group of 
which the desire for 
Questions about na 
belong as such neit 
to that for justificati 


* * .?") are more or less in 
As the explicatory function develops, 
come more and more to resemble 
questions of reality and history, to 
explanation gives its chief impetus. 
mes are originally independent, and 
her to the desire for explanation nor 
9n or implication; but their function 
is modified concomitantly with the development of the 
implicatory function. The child finds that names which 
originally were bound up in his mind with the object 
can be subjected to an increasingly logical justification 
(childish etymologies). This in itself tightens the bond 
between questions of names and the implicatory function. 
The same thing happens to questions of classification 
and definition, definitions being at first, as is well 
known, purely utilitarian, ang then becoming increas- 
ingly logical. 
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Causality. 
Reality, time and place. 
{ Motivation of actions. 
* | Justification of rules. 
Classification. Names. 
Number. Logical relations. 
ES hex this chapter to an end, we must now try 
E HM to connect the results we have obtained 
EE e factors established in the earlier chapters, and 
Particularly with the ego-centrism of child thought. 
sd this chapter special stress has been laid on the 
fec copier ot precausality and consequently of intel- 
the a realism ; in other words, we have emphasized 
oe fact that child thought is equally removed 
Pua ealing with strictly causal explanation as it 1s 
The iei with logical justification properly so-called. 
Less ole mechanism of children's questions, as we 
Studied it, can be accounted for by this funda- 
mental fact. 
geret relation could there be between this fact and 
ego-centrism of child thought? A fairly close one 
of mutual dependence, since (see § 12) precausality tends 
EO disappear at the same age as ego-centrism, viz., 
between 7 and 8. In every strictly causal explanation 
there is, after all, an effort to adapt oneself to the 
external world, an effort to objectify, and, one might 
almost say, to depersonalize one's thought. Without 
this effort, the mind tends to project intentions into 
everything, or connect everything together by means 
Of relations not based on observation, as is apparent 
from the childish habit of justifying everything and of 
conceiving nothing as fortuitous. Now ego-centrism 
certainly hinders this effort towards the adaptation and 
depersonalization of thought. It interferes with it 
directly, in the first place, because the more the ego 
is made the centre of interests, the less will the mind 
be able to depersonalize its thought, and to get rid of 
the idea that in all things are intentions either favour- 


Explicatory function { 


Mixed function 


Implicatory function { 
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able or hostile (animism, artificialism, etc.). But ego- 
centrism is also an indirect hindrance, for in so far 
as he is ego-centric, the child will not trouble to pit 
his own ideas against those of others, and thus prove 
what he has come to believe. He will therefore give 
way to the primitive impulse of all thought, Ze, he 
will substitute for things as they are, a fragmentary 
world of his own making in which everything has an 
aim, and in which everything can be justified. But 
there is also in the logical habit an effort towards internal 
coherence and direction of thought, which is not spon- 
taneously given to the primitive mind, but is a gradual 
conquest of reason. Here again, ego-centrism is a real 
obstacle to the acquisition of this desire for implication 
or logical systematization. It is a direct obstacle, 
because all ego-centrism is designed by its structure 
to stand half-way between autistic thought which is 
‘undirected,’ Le, which as in day -dreaming hovers 
about at the mercy of every whim, and ‘directed’ 
intelligence. Ego-centrism is therefore obedient to the 
self's good pleasure and not to the dictates of impersonal 
logic. It is also an indirect obstacle, because only the 
habits of discussion and social life will lead to the 
logical point of view, and ego-centrism is precisely 
what renders these habits impossible. 

We can now see that 


result of this, the 
between these two co 
removed from both. 


arque. of Precausality and intellectual realism, 
up eh ich bear witness to this intermediate position. 

pic E ao tbat gives: fise to that tendency 
nE at any price, or to connect 
hy ing else i t 
with at length in the co » Which we have deal 


t gives rise to the 
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FIFTY CONSECUTIVE REMARKS MADE BY 
LEV. (See Chapter I) 


I. Repetition. V. Criticism and derision. 
II. Monologue. VI. Orders and threats. 
III. Collective monologue. VII. Question. 
IV. Adapted information. VIII. Answer. 
No. TEXT CAT. REMARKS 


! Lev puts his pencil down Geo's 
neck. Geo cries out, “ Lev!” 
4t doesn't matter. IV 
Lev begins to draw his hat again. 
He shows his work : 
2 I look at things properly. IV | This remark belongs 


What are you looking at? to IV because it is 
part of a dialogue. 
It calls forth an 
answer and then re- 
. mark 3. 
3 The hat. VIII 
Lev repeats some words which one 
of his companions is learning : 
4 Luloid! celuloid! I 
Turning his drawing upside down 
and addressing himself to no 
one: 
5 Z want to see how it looks. II 
Ro brings some paper cigarettes. 
He distributes them. Lev asks 
for some : 
6 How about me? VII | This is a request, but 
Lev goes back to his work. He expressed in inter- 
points to the little ribs of straw rogative form ; it 
on his hat and compares them therefore belongs to 
category VII. 


with the drawing : 
239 


240 


No. TEXT 


7 There are just those things like 
there ought to be, you see. (No 
answer.) 

To the other children : 


8 You are moving the table. 

He helps Go to play lotto. He 
takes a card which Go does 
not know where to put and 
places it: 

9 4 think it goes here. 

To Mlle L. to whom Go has shown 
a duplicate card: 

10 Then if you lose one, there is one 
left. 

Addressing himself to no one: 

11 That is to make it hold together. 

Pointing to one of the paper cigar- 
ettes (without speaking to any- 
one in particular) : 

12 Look what Roger gave me, 
gave me that. 

To Go, speaking of the lotto cards : 


Roger 


13 You've got three of the same, 
To someone else, showing his 
cigarette : 

14 /t’s likea cigarette, isn't it? 
Geo is looking for the duplicate 
card; “ Please, teacher, 


find the one that ther 
of.” 


15 No, 7 can see. 
Talking to himself as he draws: 
16 First I shall do the fingers, 
to make another round. 
Has a hat got fingers? 
17 They are the things that go 
below. 
He shows his drawing : 
18 There is my hat—loop at my hat, 
There now, isn't that like I 
Not very. 


I can't 
es two 


s0 as 


19 Still, it is just a little bit like. 


CAT. 


IV 


IV 


IV 


II 


III 


VII 


Iv 


IL 


VIII 


Iv 
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REMARKS 


7 Addresses himself 
to the community 
in general without 
expecting any re- 
sponse. 

8 Here Lev wants 
to make himself 
heard. 


9 Clear case. 


12 Adoubtful case, but 
as he has spoken 
to the community 
in general, no one 
responds. 


16 Clear case. 


18 Might be III, but 
has called forth a 


IV 


response on the 
Part of a hearer. 
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No. TEXT 

20 Look at my hat, it twists round 
and round likea snail. Thesame 
here too. 

Geo asks the time. Lev, without 
moving from his work, mechanic- 
ally repeats the question : 

21 Whats the time? 

5 Talking of his work : 

22 I have done one half properly, 
teacher. 

Mlle L. does not hear. Another 
child asks : ** How is it a half?” 
Lev does not listen but goes on 
repeating : 

23 One half properly. 
A silence. 
“ Now you must write.” 

24 Write what? 
“What there is on the hat.” A 
moment later Lev takes his hat 
and looks. 

25 It’s something in English. 
It's“ big” 

Drawing attention to what he is 
doing : 

26 Please teacher, one half is right, 
Jes, look. 

Addresses himself to no one and 
returns to his former topic : 

27 I don't like that name in English. 

Other children are building near 
the table where Lev is drawing. 
They are making a hut out of 
leaves. Lev looks on: 

28 7 can make houses of leaves. 

Ro is working with figures. 
gets up and announces E 

29 I want to see. 

He approves of what Ro is doing. 

Ro asks him nothing : 
30 Yes, it is 5. 

Ro makes a mistake. Lev: 

31 You ought to count, down there. 

Lev goes back to his place. He 
talks without being listened to 
by anyone: 


Z can't. 


Lev 


CaT. 


III 


Ill 


VII 


III 


IV 


Il 


III 


Ill 


IV 


IV 
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REMARKS 


20 Is addressed to no 
one in spite of the 
form ‘Look? A 
clear case. 


22 Might be III. 


26 Might be III. 


30 Occupies himself 
here with the work 
of another. 
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No. TEXT 


32 [can make houses as big as trees, 
can't I, teacher. 

33 Mummy didn't give mea box, be- 
cause she hadn't got a macaroni 
box. 

Levlooks onat Ro’s work. Rocom- 
plains that he has lost a ticket. 

34 And the 6 isn’t there. In another 
box there is 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Ro having followed this advice, and 
looked for the 6 in the other box, 
Lev returns to his drawing. He 
makes no attempt to explain what 
heistalking about. Heis think- 
ing aloud : 

35 Uf I haven't took the things for 
making the roof. TI shall have 
took them to-morrow. 

Ro, whose eyes are blind-folded, 
has to recognize by touch some 
figures cut out in wood. He 
makes a mistake, Lev who is 
at the same table cries out: 

36 Wrong! 

Lev picks up a pencil which has 
been dropped and hands it to 
Bur: 


37 Burny, take the Pencil, 

He takes some figures out of the box, 
puts them before Bur, and asks : 

38 What are those? 

Bur takes no Notice, and does not 
answer. Lev announces: 

39 7 can do much more than Bur. 

He picks up a piece of wood, and 
makes it roll on the table: 

40 Now then, the van is going to start 
—the van has arrived. 
is going to start. 

Another child looks at his dr; 
“ Whats that?” 

41 That's the ribbon thats come un- 
done. 

Lev is asked whether he won 
the date on his drawing. 

42 Dd rather put the name. 


the van 


awing : 


"t put 


CAT. 


ILI 


Ill 


IV 


Il 


VII 


VII 


VII 


REMARK 


32 This is not a ques- 
tion. 


APPENDIX 


No. TEXT 


43 He rises and leaves his place 
shouting : 

I want to tell Mile L. something. 
Someone is going to write his 
name on his drawing. He looks 
on: 

44 You mustn't write Levane with 
an e. With an a it is Levana 
in Georgian, without a, e its in 
French. 

Somebody tells Lev that he has 
seen him disobeying his father. 

45 Oh, no. 

By way of changing the subject : 

46 J shall write something else in 
Georgian for you. 

He looks to see what Bur is doing 
and asks : 

47 What is he doing? 

48 To Bur: 

Give me your pencil. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

49 ' Yes’ [in English]. That's all I 
know. 

He leaves Bur and amuses himself 
by folding bits of paper. 

50 Look this is the way to do it. 

(No answer.) 


Cat. 


III 


IV 


IV 


IV 


VII 


VI 


IH 


III 
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43 Addresses himself 
to no one. 
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